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a - As publishers of school textbooks for fifty years, our music 
\- a- VD program also has been consistently developed according 
to an inclusive educational plan. 


THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES, 


Kindergarten and First Grade Book (for the teacher). 
5-Book Series, with three Manuals. 

One-Book Course, with “Music in Rural Education.” 
Two-Book Course (for two-room schools). Just Published. 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES, 


The now famous “Silver” book which in two years since publication, has become an established 
favorite from coast to coast. 


HUMAN VALUES IN MUSIC EDUCATION, 


Answering the question, ‘Why should music be taught in school?” this book should be in the library 
of every school administrator and music teacher. 


THE FRANTIC PHYSICIAN (Le Medecin Malgre Lui) 


Do you enjoy Gounod's ‘‘Faust’’? Then you will also be delighted with this comic opera which 
he was writing at the same time with ‘‘Faust’’ and in the same rich melodic vein. Does your school 
perform Gilbert and Sullivan favorites? Then you will welcome this side-splitting, slap-stick, yet 
classical, comedy as an addition to the all too few works in the same degree of difficulty and 


popular appeal. 

Shortened to two acts by Alexander Dean, Associate Professor of Play Production, School of Fine 
Arts, Yale University, with the music adapted to American stage production by Marshall Bartholomew, 
Director of the Yale Glee Club, this expert and artistic restoration rescues from undeserved oblivion 
a master work of vivacious and scintillating charm 


THE GREGORIAN MANUAL, The Catholic Music Hour Series 


This teacher-training text contains both a history of Gregorian Chant and a practical method of pre- 
senting it in the classroom in connection with the regular course in modern music. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR EVERY CHILD, 


The Primary Grades Manual is newly revised to include the results of the authors’ most recent 
experiences in teaching this important phase of school music. 


SILVER - BURDETT 
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Back from hungry 
Moscow trudge the beaten French, 
herded by Cossacks, haunted by the 
pealing of liberated belfries ... Ona 
Serbian hillside stands a little pear 
tree, watching the struggle of a 
human soul in the valley below... 
Along the Danube, Mother Russia 
interposes her shield between the 
Turk and his Slavic victims. . . 


Such is the history and drama of 
Tschaikowski, pictured (except for 
an added tuba) by the modest classic 
orchestra of Beethoven. His “gloomy 
eloquence” arises from the lower 
registers of the orchestra — and 
from exact knowledge of brass instru- 
ment possibilities. 

Modern music calls on the brasses 
for the same virtuoso performance 
once exacted only from the strings. 


IN 


For these newer demands, the House 
of York has developed its line to a 
point where York Instruments are 
gaining steadily increasing accept- 
ance where the utmost is demanded 
... in America’s greatest orchestras 


and bands. 


Yet, with all the research and 
ingenuity that have made the line 
one of balanced perfection, York 
Band Instruments are no more costly 
than other “standard” makes. 


For your work, a York meets every 
essential requirement — true inton- 
ation, pure tone, flexibility of execu- 
tion and response. And it will take 
you as far as you can go toward the 
heights of musical artistry. 


Why be satisfied with less — 
when perfection is so easily attain- 
able? 


THE FOOTSTEPS 


OF THE MASTERS 





NA new f gta OO 
by PVorle 


Now the House of York brings forth 
a new Trombone which, we confi- 
dently believe, is without a superior in 
America or Europe. Its brilliant 
musical qualities are supplemented by 
important manufacturing improve- 
ments, giving perfect freedom and 
intonation in every position including 
the seventh. Slides, under our new 
process, are hard as flint and smooth 
as glass. Refined methods have im- 
proved the balance and reduced the 
weight three ounces. It's a reve- 
lation to play this new instrument, 
which (with its rakish, compact case) 
sells for $40 to $50 less than other 
instruments of comparable excellence. 
You are invited to test and compare 
this marvelous Trombone under our 
regular 6-day free trial terms, with- 
out obligation. Write today for an 
early shipment!. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


December 27-29, 1934—Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, 58th Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Headquarters, Hotel Pfister. 

December 27-29, 1934— National Association of 
Schools of Music. Annual meeting at Milwaukee 
in conjunction with M. T. N. A. Convention. 

March 13-15, 1935—Eastern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 17-22, 1935—North Central Music Educators 
Conference, Indianapolis, Ind. 

March 27-30, 1935 (Tentative Date)—Southern Con- 
ference for Music Education. Meeting place to be 
announced in next issue of Journal. 

April 3-5, 1935 (Tentative Date)—Southwestern 
Music Supervisors Conference, Springfield, Mo. 
April 14-17, 1935—California-Western School Music 

Conference, Pasadena, Calif. 

April 21-24, 1935—Northwest Music Supervisors Con- 

ference, Boise, Idaho. 
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Recent Publications of the M. E. N. C. 





The Present Status of 
School Music Instruction 


Music Education Research Council 
Bulletin No. 16 


BO ronr OF A suRvEY by the Research Division of 
the Commission on Costs and Economic-Social Values 
of Music Education. A tabulation and interpretation 
of replies received from a questionnaire distributed to 
3,000 school systems. Represents communities ranging 
from towns with a population of under 5,000 to cities 
over 100,000. The findings are presented collectively 
and in four divisions derived from population figures. 
Geographical sub-divisions also furnish a basis for 
comparisons of the various points investigated regard- 
ing the status of music in the schools: The extent to 
which music has suffered elimination or curtailment 
due to the depression, both absolutely and in com- 
parison with other subjects; the most direct cause of 
any such curtailment; the attitude of communities, 
taxpayers, principals, superintendents and boards of 
education toward the work in music. A wealth of 
valuable information; thirty-two pages, including forty- 


five tables. 
Price 25c 


(15¢ per copy in quantities of 10 or more) 


Music Rooms and 
Equipment 


Music Education Research Council 
Bulletin No. 17 


aA THIRTY-TWO-PAGE booklet covering all factors 
that have to do with the physical provisions for music 
study and practice in educational institutions. Such 
matters as insulation, location of rooms, air ducts, 
acoustical treatment, etc., are discussed in full detail. 
The different requirements for chorus, orchestra, band, 
music appreciation and harmony, instrument storage 
rooms, ceiling heights, standard acoustic materials, 
chairs, raised seats, pianos, music stands, school loaned 
instruments, music libraries and equipment, and many 
other subjects are authoritatively covered. Booklet 
includes nineteen architectural scale drawings and 
three half tone photographs illustrating various types 
of music rooms, libraries, and equipment. 


Price 25c 


(15e per copy in quantities of 10 or more) 

















Self-Survey for 
School Music Systems 


Music Education Research Council 
Bulletin No. 15 


A VERY USEFUL PAMPHLET. This may be used by 
each member of the staff as a critical evaluation of 
his own work or as a means of surveying the staff 
as a whole. Includes an introductory and explanatory 
note followed by a list of ten sub-divisions under 
each of which ten questions are asked. The answers 
to the aggregate of one hundred questions constitute 
the self-evaluation made by the music system or indi- 
vidual using the self-survey. The bulletin is provided 
with marginal rating forms for each of the ten sets 
of questions and for summarizing the ten divisions. 
Instructions are included as to methods of rating. 


Price l5c 


(10c per copy in quantities of 10 or more) 


Music Materials for Small 
Instrumental Ensembles 


Official Committee Report No. 3 


aA GRADED and classified list of some nine hundred 
compositions for instrumental ensembles of all types 
(Grades I to IV). This survey represents the work 
of several years by the Small Ensemble Section of the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music 
Educators National Conference. 


Price l5c 


(10c per copy in quantities of 10 or more) 














Amateur Music 


Music Education Research Council 
Bulletin No. 14 


Bas REPORT, adopted by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in 1932, reflects the attitude of the 
organization regarding the development of amateur 
playing and singing, particularly in small groups. The 
bulletin includes an illustrative list of “haus-musik”— 
material particularly adapted for amateur vocal and 
instrumental ensembles. 


Price l5c 


(10c per copy in quantities of 10 or more) 
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CARL FISCHER GREETS 





OU CAN GET only a rough idea, from this advertisement, rd 
of the volume and scope of what we offer you at the start 
of this new season. And hardly even that, for we do not list 


a single one of the hundreds of instrumental ensembles (including jg 
some highly interesting ones by Carl Busch and others) or many 
equally important issues featured in our new CARL FISCHER 
If you have not received 
your copy be sure to write for it before the present supply is ex- 


SCHOOL MUSIC & METHODS catalog. 


hausted. 


W at 


awe OOL 
us IC and METHODS 


A GUIDE 





Introductory price, $2.50 





BAND BETTERMENT by Edwin Franko Goldman 


Suggestions and Advice to Bands, Bandmasters and Band Players 


In this, the first book of its kind, America’s foremost bandsman 
offers the accumulated wisdom and experience of a lifetime de- 
voted to the cause of better bands and band music. 


The 42 chapters take up, among other things — Rehearsals, Pro- 
grams, Seating Arrangements, Sight Reading, Massed Bands, etc. 


EDUCATORS 


LATEST RELEASES 
FEATURED. ISSUES 

















TWO NEW OPERETTAS FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


TUNE INI 


A Fast Moving Different 
Comedy in Two Acts. 


Book: Edward Bradley. 
Lyrics and Music: Don Wilson. 


Price $1.50 


Set in a modern radio station, this 
show has all the elements of a Broad- 
way hit. Joe Brown, a young man 
who has only partially paid for sta- 
tion WTNT, needs a “commercial” 
hour to enable him to keep up the 
payments. Everything depends on 
whether the test program for Kroggins 
Kippered Kodfish results in a con- 
tract. And that starts things. 


6 girls (1 


| TUNE IN/ | 


Musical 








u —— 


THE PRINCIPALS: 8 boys, (2 speaking parts) ; 


pseudo-coloratura). 
THE HUMOR: Refreshingly different. There are some truly 


funny situations especially in the attempt to keep Mrs. Kroggins 
from singing. There is a running fire of wise-cracks of the kind 


heard in a radio station. 

ONLY ONE SET: Studio “A” of Station WINT. In Act II this 
is decorated for a New Year’s Eve masquerade, giving the effect 
of a change of scene. 


ROSE OF THE DANUBE 


A Viennese Operetta 
in Two Acts 


Lyrics and Book: Geoffrey F. Morgan. 
Music: Arthur A. Penn. 
Price $1.50 

Darrell Davis, attractive news-reel 
photographer from Hollywood, ar- 
rives in Eurolania, on the Danube, 
to cover the annual Rose Festival. 
He discovers from the King that con- 
ditions are terrible. The Treasury is 
exhausted and the standing army is 
about to sit down. Worse, a revolu- 
tion threatens. Whereupon enter 

pa Percival McPipp, super-super movie 
~ a oe director and family, including a 
lovely daughter, and immediately the 
plot begins to thicken. 
THE PRINCIPALS: 8 boys, (1 speaking part); 6 girls, (1 speak- 
ing part). 
THE HUMOR: The comedy is sure-fire. Undoubtedly one of 
the liveliest things Mr. Morgan has ever turned out. 
ONLY ONE SET: An arched door at R. leading into palace, 
and a rose-covered trellis across backstage with an opening at L. 
rear. “Props”—a stone bench, garlands of roses, guns and bombs. 





{ {ROSE of the meee) 








am Lyres 
ceorrney ” MORGAN 


ARTHUR’ ey PENN 
Price 30 











For full details see CARL FISCHER SCHOOL MUSIC & METHODS catalog. 


OCTAVO ISSUES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


Your C. F. School Music & Methods catalog will show you hundreds more. 


SA Boy Scouts on Parade—Treharne................... 12 
A CONNRIE—TOOMINTED 5 oc ccc cvcvccvcesescececsess 15 
ee IID on ins edad adccvecvesenceeuses 12 
ee GN I oni dcc ceavewecsncdecsiccees 15 
SSA In the Chimney Corner—Cowen-de Brant........... 15 
SSA Little Boy Blue (Unacc.)—Roberton............... 12 
SSA My Heart is a Silent Violin—Fox-Andrews.......... 15 
BE SN sinwarcddveccreamcstecedensseds deca 15 


TTBB 
TTBB 
Descant 


SSAA 
SSAA 
SATB 
SATB 
SATB 


RS Ns 5. 5.5055 6004 54s secevedineseves 
What the Winds Bring—Hadley.................... 
ig a rakes db die ce bweedign eas 
Hundred Pipers, A—Nairne-Burnett..............+.. 
EEE LEP OOO Tee 
EE eer ee ee 
Dream-Pedlary—Candlyn 

ey en assasceenacdesdeceqececeseus 
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BRIDGING THE GAP—Book | 


Comprising Complete Repertoire for First Year Bands 
By Irvinc CHEYETTE and Cuas. J. Roserts 


This new band book makes true ensemble performers of mere 
beginners. Step by step they are advanced in the technique of 
their instruments and raised by natural stages, to the plane of 
ensemble performance through the medium of simple but beau- 
tiful music, artistically scored. A unique feature is the inclusion 
of the complete percussion score. 

Book I offers training material, marches, waltzes, holiday songs, 
“pep” songs, patriotic hymns, an overture, rounds, bugle calls, 
and drum taps. Each group is progressively graded within itself, 
ie., the first number of each group is the easiest. 

Price, each part, .30. Teacher’s Manual with 4-line Conductor’s 
part, $1.25. 

Send for Sample Solo Cornet Part and descriptive circular. 


MASTER WOODWIND ENSEMBLE SERIES 


An Edition of Classic, Romantic and Modern 
Compositions by Famous Composers Arranged for 


WOODWIND QUINTET 
By Cueyette & Roserts 


(Scored for Flute, Oboe, 1st & 2nd Bb Clarinets and Bassoon, with 


- additional parts for Eb Clarinet, Eb Alto Clarinet or Alto Saxophone, 


F Horn (Bb Tenor Saxophone or Bass Clarinet), and Eb Baritone 
Saxophone, to be used as augmenting or substituting parts.) 





GE Distevesaccanadtecbtaseess seuens Schubert 
iar sas ttt ate, Ac 8h ei Rice eh ia los nie Buononcini 
Score & Parts....$1.50 Parts.... @ .20 Score.... .50 

II. Humoresque, Op. 101, No. 7..........eseceeees Dvorak 
po ee re ee re ee re ee Hasse 
Score & Parts....$2.00 Parts.... @ .25 Score. 75 

III. Finale from “La Reine’ Symphony................ Haydn 
DE n.tcenrehdredegdeteveceageeesenssabeceen Bach 
Score & Parts $1.50 Parts @ .20 Score. 50 
PVs SS, ic é66 db cdmdd eden eeesewnksaenesawe Gossec 
CE MEE Scocdccocestssewsaaesetntecsnes Schubert 
Score & Parts....$1.50 Parts.... @ .20 Score. 50 
V. Minuetto, from “L’Arlesienne” Suite No. 1........... Bizet 
Score & Parts....$1.50 Parts.... @ .20 Score. 50 
VI. Larghetto from 2nd Symphony................ Beethoven 
RO Fs occssccseccssdccesesnce Irish Folk Song 
Score & Parts....$2.00 Parts.... @ .25 Score.... .75 
Vee: Be ME Mc oesectescasnnendnccesecaewanbens Ghys 
we eee eee Schumann 
Score & Parts....$1.50 Parts.... @ .20 Score.... .50 
Write for Descriptive Circular 
OXFORD PIANO COURSE ccmneminanaainemmnees 
ee ee PB" Teachers Seomd Manual 
oa ere do 
(These two books cover the first year of study) 
Second Book (normal 2nd year)..... 1.00 
Third Book (normal 3rd year)....... 1.00 
Fourth Book (normal 4th year)...... 1.00 


Beginner’s Book for Older Pupils.... 1.00 
(This k covers work in Singing and 
Playing and First and Second Books) 

Teacher’s First Manual............... 2.00 

Teacher’s Second Manual............. 2.00 


Write for descriptive booklet of 
America’s Most Successful Piano Course 


er 


a 











OU WITH NEW MUSIC 


JOSEF HAYDN 


The Following Movements from this Master’s String Quartets are 
now available in a Special School Edition (Two Violins, Viola 
and Cello). 

Largo Cantabile (from String Quartet, Op. 9, No. 5). 


CMMNENS WE HONE. cc ccccccscctcecsersescscescees 75 

MG gucacetones sees De TA ciwcacdiscs vax @ .15 
Adagio (from String Quartet, Op. 17, No. 1). 

CONGEENS GR BORNE s oc cccccccccctcerscvsscsecsveves .90 

Mc cbcd- deine aiames MD. BARS ss ncinacvsnceoe @ .20 


Finale—Adagio, Presto, Adagio—(from String Quartet, Op. 
54, No. 2). 
Complete WHR GeneSs oc ccccccescs ° 
eee rrr errr. 
Copies on Approval 
Each of the quartets is supplied with a brief and interesting biog- 
raphy of Haydn, in addition to very important notes on each 
movement. 


EASY SOLOS 
For a much more complete list, see CARL FISCHER SCHOOL 
MUSIC & METHODS catalog. 
All pieces are carefully graded and are provided with introduc- 
tory and instructive comments for each solo. 


VIOLA AND PIANO 
First Position 
“Six Miniature Solos,” specially arranged for beginners 


A Prayer—Schlemuller.... .40 Melodie—Aletter ........ 40 

A Song—Schlemuller..... 40 Moonlight on the River— 

Happy Days, Waltz— POE sbi cieeesnsces 40 
errr ery 40 Our Soldiers—Schlemuller .40 


CORNET (OR TRUMPET) AND PIANO 
“Miniature Concert Repertoire” By Epwin Franko GoLtpMAN 
SERIES Z (Very Easy) 


Evening Song. .....00c0<0 Joyous Youth, Gavotte....  .50 
Sunset, Melody .......... 50 
SERIES II (Easy) 
In the Clouds, Waltz..... 50 Love Thoughts, Waltz.... .50 


Mars, Polka Petite........ .50 Among the Stars, Waltz.. .40 
SERIES III (Medium) 

*Jupiter, Polka Petite.... .60 Venus, Polka, .75; Duet, 2 

The Rainbow, Gavotte.... .60 Cornets and Piano......$1.00 


*Band & Orch. Accomp. published. 
(Write for descriptive circular, “Goldman Miniature Concert 


Repertoire”) 


OBOE AND PIANO 


“Miniature Concert Repertoire” By A. R. Nave’ 
40 


PE, occ ccceiacd sad wad cndsddkdbawesenseeidas deen 
I. brie exec setd coded ale kehed cee 40 


“PIECES WE LIKE TO PLAY” 


A new and unusual series of teaching pieces for the student 
pianist. 

Selected and Edited by Gail Martin Haake, Chas. J. Haake, and 
Osbourne McConathy. 

Every piano teacher will welcome this new series as a happy 
solution to the ever-present problem of Supplementary Material. 
The pieces have been divided into four groups, corresponding 
roughly to the work covered in the first four years of piano 


study. 
Write for descriptive circular and thematics 
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The NEW Universal 
School Music Series 


DAMROSCH - GARTLAN - GEHRKENS 


Until one examines these new books, it is difficult 
to believe that there exists such a wealth of fine 
song material and that such attention to detail in 
pedagogical development is to be found in school 
music texts. 


MY FIRST SONG BOOK 
for second grade 


UNISON SONGS 
for third grade 


RHYTHM SONGS 
for fourth grade 


INTRODUCTION TO PART SINGING 
for fifth grade 


Be sure to examine these new books before 
completing your equipment for the fall term. 


® 











Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc. 





Assembly Songs 
for Intermediate Grades 


A collection of songs for 5th and 6th grade chil- 
dren that emphasizes correlation with other sub- 
jects and integration of all school activities. 


The Editors: 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN, 
Director of Music in New York City. 
GEORGE L. LINDSAY, 
Director of Music in Philadelphia. 


FOWLER SMITH, 
Director of Music in Detroit. 


5-9 Union Square West 
New York City 
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128-PAGE BOOK 


Containing 


Optional 1st Violin Parts 


complete and entirely 
in First Position 


to 


124 Standard Marches 
free, postpaid, to 
Supervisors of Music and School 
Music Directors who properly iden- 
tify themselves when writing. 
To all others the book 
is $1.00 postpaid. 


Also a ———————_——— 


32-PAGE CATALOG 
of School Music Material—collections 
and individual selections. 
Please supply your permanent address 
and present school location, and indi- 
cate your musical status. 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 
120 Boylston St.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


of Unusual Distinction 


LAKE’'S AMERICAN BANDBOOK 


By Mayuew Lake, Composer and Arranger of Instrumental 
Music for Victor Herbert, Ravel, Sousa, Hadley, Goldman, 
George M. Cohan, etc. 


An extremely attractive set of arrangements made up of a 
Conductor’s Score and 42 separate parts. These 43 books cover 
the requirements of all symphonic bands, from the small country 
organization to large bands of fifty or a hundred players. The 
“cross-cues” of all the leading parts are designed to accommodate 
small bands with their varying personnel. 


HESE 10 pieces are sufficient for several full concert pro- 
grams. They include compositions by Massenet, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Godart, Meyerbeer, Schubert, Brahms and others. The scoring is 
brilliant, colorful, and masterly. Conductor’s Score, $2.36; Each 
Part, 48 cents. 


DISCOVERING MUSIC: 
A Course in Music Appreciation 


By Howarp D. McKinney, Associate Professor of Music, 
Rutgers University and W. R. Anperson, Extension Lecturer, 
University of London and Critic of “The Gramaphone.” 


Tue discussion of music appreciation is here presented from 
a new, intriguing angle in a style notable for its simplicity 
and charm. Discovering Music is a guide for the uninitiated, as 
well as a “Good Companion” for those who have already made 
some progress in the art. It begins with the everyday musical 
experiences and uses these as stimuli for further artistic develop- 
ment. Throughout music is correlated with the other arts and to 
aid this study twenty-one beautiful half-tone illustrations are given. 
Every lover of music will rejoice in this book. Price, $3.00. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Some Changes in the Field 





HANGES of location noted on the 

official Conference information form 
sent to all members at the close of 
the fiscal year: Mary Louise Ainsworth 
has left Claremont, Calif., for Moline, 
Ill. E. Raymond Beloof formerly at 
Harrisburg, Ill., is now located at Mt. 
Vernon, Ill. Maybeth Bowman is now 
at Logan, Utah, she was at State Teacn- 
ers College, Milwaukee, Wis. Grace E. 
Cushman has taken new position at 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Miss Cushman was formerly lo- 
cated at Ohio University, Athens. How- 
ard C. Davis has moved from Elmhurst, 
Long Island, N. Y., to Nashua, N. H. 
Lily E. Hansen from Placentia, Calif., to 
take position as music supervisor in the 
Rosemead (Calif.) Elementary Schools. 
Albro B. Harper from Indian Lake, N. Y., 
to Lindenhurst, Long Island, N. Y., as 
supervisor of vocal and instrumental 
music. Harold R. Harvey from Albion, 
Mich., to Lansing, Mich. Alice Jacobson 
from Rock Island, Ill., to Ironwood, 
Mich. Donald S. Johnson from Hunting- 
don, Pa., to Ardmore, Pa., as supervisor 
of vocal music. Dorothy G. Kelley from 
Des Moines, Ia., to the State Teachers 
College at Milwaukee, Wis. Ivan A. 
Kortkamp from Moline, Ill., to Wayland, 
Ia., as director of music in the high 
school. Paul Marts from Medicine 
Lodge, Kan., to Coldwater, Kan. J. 
Henry O’Shea reports a change in ad- 
dress from Bellevue, Pa., to Bellefield 
Dwellings, Pittsburgh. Mrs. Besse Ed- 
monds Smith from Beaver College, Jen- 
kintown, Pa., to Academy of the New 
Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa. Bertha Stein- 
beck from Woodville, Ohio, to New 
Haven, Conn. Mrs. Ruth de Villfrance 
from St. Petersburg (Fla.) Junior Col- 
lege to Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Conn. Rufus A. Wheeler from 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Scotia, N. Y. 
George F. Wingert from Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Baldwin, Wis. 

Charles R. Cutts, President of the 
Northwest Conference, has accepted ap- 
pointment as Director of Music in Bill- 
ings, Montana. Mr. Cutts was previously 
director of music in Anaconda, Montana. 
His new mail address is 411 N. 29th St. 


Charles M. Dennis is the newly ap- 
pointed director of music for the San 
Francisco public schools. Mr. Dennis, 
who represents the California-Western 
School Music Conference on the National 
Board of Directors, was formerly Dean 
of the College of Music, College of Paci- 
fic at Stockton, California. 

Glen Haydon has left the Department 
of Music at the University of California 
where he was assistant professor of 
music, for the University of North Caro- 
lina, where he will be professor of music 
and head of the department of music. 

Gilbert Combs, who was founder and 
director of the Combs-Broadstreet Con- 
servatory in Philadelphia, passed away 
June 15. 

Arthur Olaf Anderson, formerly head 
of the music theory and composition de- 
partment at the Chicago Musical College, 
has accepted the position as head of 
the theory department at the University 
of Arizona. 

Fanny C. Amidon has resigned her 
position as director of music at the 
State Normal School in Valley City, 
N. D., after thirty years of loyal service. 
Miss Amidon is a life member of the 
Conference and a member of the Con- 
ference Founders group. For several 
years she served as state membership 
chairman in North Dakota, and only last 
year gave up this position. Miss Amidon 
plans to continue to reside in Valley 
City, although she will not be actively 
associated with the Normal School. 

Lincoln Igou, formerly instrumental 
music instructor at Grosse Point, Mich- 
igan, is now at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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SUPERVISORS OF CHORAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC | 


The music listed below has been carefully selected for use in the high schools. 
A most cordial invitation is extended to you to examine all this material. 











‘TWO-PART SONGS 
Now the Waves Are Dying... Rachmaninoff 


A Garden By the Sea....... B. Luard Selby 
See How the Morning Smiles. .John Ireland 
The Song of the Bell........ F. W. Wadely 
THREE-PART (S. S. A.) 
Blackbird’s Song............... Cyril Seott 
Beside A Lake of Lilies. ......Gustav Holst 
Down by the Sally Gardens Richard Donovan 
_APRPERERSERE OES Rea eoe eee ae Cyril Scott 
Will O’ the Wisp............. Jesse Winne 
Cherry Stones....... Marquis of Blandford 
Love In Brittany....... Channing Lefebvre 
Don’t Come In Sir, Please!..... Cyril Scott 
Ask If Yon Damask Rose........... Handel 
a Pee ee Henry VIII 
ia k6 coh et nedeennes Cecil Forsyth 
RT OP eee ee Gustav Holst 


MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 


The Farmer’s Boy....R. Vaughan Williams 
The Vagabond...... Lawrance Collingwood 
Spanish Ladies............... George Mead 


Shall I, Wasting In Despair.......... 
Morris W. Watkins 


eee eee eee ee eeeeee 


MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) 


Go, Lovely Rose.............. Erie Thiman 
As A Flower Sorely Fadeth...Tchesnokoff 
PE SD a cede cnsecens George Mead 


Just As the Tide Was Flowing........ 
cate vinsdee kanes R. Vaughan Williams 


Turn Back O’ Man........... Gustav Holst 
Our Market Day............... Alan Gray 
The Dark-Eyed Sailor. R. Vaughan Williams 


When Johnny Comes Down To Hilo... 
(i 82) ae) ST 


THE GALAMUSE 
INSTRUMENTAL 
LIBRARY 


under the Editorship of A. WALTER KRAMER 


a: Steen eatemas Fugue in A Minor 
Transcribed for String Orchestra 
by A. Walter Kramer 


Schumann. Andantino from Sonata Op. 22 
Transcribed for String Orchestra 
by A. Walter Kramer 


os ac osname’ Suite Miniature 
Transcribed for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn and Bassoon 
by Georges Barrére 


Tuthill, Burnet........... Variations on 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
For Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and 
Bassoon with Piano 


THE POLYCHORDIA 
STRING LIBRARY 


LOWER GRADE 
No. 51 The Edric Album. 
No. 52 The Sheen Album. 
No. 53 The Laurel Album. 


MIDDLE GRADE 
No. 101 Suite of Five Pieces.......Handel 
No. 102 Sinfonietta In D.......... Mozart 
No.120 King Arthur Suite..Henry Purcell 


HIGHER GRADE 

No. 152 Sonate Da Camera, Nos. 7 and 8 
by Corelli 

No. 156 The Bourne Album. 

No. 159 The Stanwell Album. 


Compositions by Bach, Handel, Morley, 
Lully, Arne, Gluck and Pureell, are con- 
tained in the miscellaneous albums listed 


above. 


bo 
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GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


2 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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2 SENSATIONAL NEW 






PAN-AMERICAN 
COMPLETE WITH CASE $62 
CAVALIER 
COMPLETE WITH ae 9 


ee New! from top 
to bottom, inside and out, this 
amazing new achievement by 
P-A is acclaimed by experts the 
finest clarinet ever made to sell 
under $100. New tonal quality; 
new scale accuracy; new light- 
ning-fast action; and new sturdi- 
ness of construction. The 
chromatic exactness, every note, 
absolutely true to pitch, and the 
melodic resonance, even inthroat 
tones, make this the perfect 
clarinet for the school musician. 
And what a triumph, this new 
Cavalier, at such a price. 
See your local P-A Dealer. Try 
these two fine American made, 
factory guaranteed instruments. 
Or send the ccupon for literature 
with full size illustrations and 
complete descriptions. .... 
Easy terms arranged.....A 
fair allowance on your old 
instrument. . . . : Write today. 


The new P-A catalog showing the com- 
plete line of P-A moderate priced and 
Cavalier instruments is just off the press. 
Includes nearly all brass and woodwind 
instruments. Acknowledged the world’s 
highest dollar value. Check the coupon if 
you wish a free copy of this informative 
book. 


PAN- AMERICAN 


913 Pan-American Blidg., Elkhart, Indiana 
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Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Co. 
913 Pan-American Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligating me in any way please send me descriptive and illustrated literature on 
Pan-American and Cavalier instruments. (Check here () if you wish the new P-A catalog.) 


SE aicibenenin: neneuip wdcinue dabusbacainiecpaminideniac elaschibinadaiaiineiniaie euneddiadeeiieblihs Gobisdeiainialdlieccaneeat ean atin taka tie 
SEEIUEE is sceed-tpne coneb- epnecchtebbbnensbintebasidnaeatdiaianeimnuaiianestaiauasdeddl unndbieasaadiideign ne: Dhaka, 
Town OOO ee a eee ee Re SITIO sideciseastctsaianiih nana iansididaealadeaatlaa tate tleciahidl 
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Edward H. Kurtz has been named 
director of music in the Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, public schools. Mr. Kurtz was 
formerly head of the instrumental music 
department there. 


Rexford Keller, formerly at Vander- 
bilt University, is to head the organ 
department of Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware, Ohio. 


Helen Colley is now a member of the 
Promotion Department of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., according to word received from 
Gustave Reese, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident. 


Mark H. Hindsley leaves his position 
as director of instrumental music in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, public schools 
to accept a post in the Band Department 
of the University of Illinois. 


Ralph E. Rush will take charge of the 
instrumental work in the Cleveland 
Heights public schools. Mr. Rush has 
formerly been a member of the instru- 
mental music department in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, public schools. 


Raymond Dvorak, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is now head of the 
Band and Orchestra Department in the 
School of Music at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


Helen Dvorak has accepted the posi- 
tion of head of the instrumental depart- 
ment at Valparaiso University. 


Madelin Bartlett Weed is now asso- 
ciated with the educational service and 
promotion department of Witmark Edu- 
cational Publications of M. Witmark 
and Sons. 


Robert Lyon, formerly at Streator, 
Illinois, has been appointed to take over 
Miss Amidon’s work at the State Normal 
School at Valley City, N. Dak. 


Mary Malone is now with the educa- 
tional department of Harold Flammer, 
Ine. This firm, after several years with 
the G. Schirmer unit, is now operating 
independently under direction of Mr. 
Harold Flammer. 


Frederick H. Haywood will be in Oak- 
land, California, this winter completing 
the work of organizing voice classes in 
the public schools of Oakland and San 
Francisco. These classes were started 
six years ago—during the summer sea- 
son, and the work is going forward to 
completion under the direction of the 
Extension Division of the University of 
California. Mr. Haywood is working 
with Glenn Woods, director of music in 
Oakland. 


Evansville (Indiana) College will open 
a new Department of Music this fall, 
according to word received from Presi- 
dent Earl E. Harper. The new Music 
Department will be a part of the regular 
college organization and not a separate 
school. Gaylord H. Browne has been 
appointed acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts—of which the De- 
partment of Music is a part—and as- 
sistant professor of music. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma High School 
Girls and Boys Glee Clubs won the 
State championship prize at the annual 
Interscholastic contests held this year 
at the A. & M. College at Stillwater. 
The Boys Quartet were also State win- 
ners. The Girls Quartet won the cham- 
pionship last year. The organizations 
were under the direction of Frances 
Smith Catron and Chas. H. Cunning..... 
In May, the Ponca City Teachers Chorus 
under the direction of Frances Smith 
Catron presented the third annual con- 
cert in Tulsa as guests of the Tulsa “In 
and About Club.”....In April, the Tulsa 
Teachers Chorus, under the direction of 
George Oscar Bowen, presented its third 
concert in Ponca City, as guests of the 
Ponca City Teachers organization. These 
annual exchange concerts are greatly 
enjoyed both by the choruses and the 
clubs. 
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MICRO 


“*BLACK-LINE” 




















Consistennty holds the 
lead with those that de- 


mand the utmost in Reed 
performance. 


Clarinet 
Alto Clar 


Bass Clar.... .6.60 doz. 


Soprano Sox. .3.9% doz. 
Alto Sax 5.28 doz. 
Melody Sax.. 6.60 doz. 
Tenor Sax.... 6.60 doz. 
Baritone ..... 7.92 doz. 
Bass Sax 

nn 1.65 each 
Bassoon 1.65 each 


Supplied in all Strengths, 


No. 1-2-3-4 and 5. 





MICRO “CLASSIC” 


SAX AND BANJO STRAPS 


a * SV G 
Instantiy adjustable. 


Non-slip guarantee. Long 
wearing materials moke 
the “Classic” Straps the 
choice of the majority. 
Unlined ... .$¢ ea. 
Felt Lined... .75ea. 
De Luxe Model 1.00 ea. 





MICRO 
“KWIKSET”’ 
CEMENT 


FOR RECORKING & REPADDING 


Mave of finest mate- 
rials and packed in gen- |. 
erous sized containers. 
Sold with “MICRO” Sat- 
isfaction Guarantee, 


Price 95¢ 


“PERFECT” 
GUITAR NUT 


P.. sitivety does nol 
affect tone of your 
instrument. 


Price 5Qceach 


PERFaC 7 Curraa nur 
Sav. téov.y, eae 


“TRU-ART” OIL 


FOR 
SLIDES, VALVES, WOODWINDS 


For New Horns use No. 1 
For Used Horns use No. 2 
Price 95¢ per can 
By Mail 35c 


“LE PACTOLE” SWABS 
FOR CLARINET and SAXOPHONE 


P, ROTECT your health. Keep 
your instrument clean and 
sanitary. 

For Clarinet 
For Saxophone 


“CROWN” 
TONE MODULATOR 


FOR SOPRANO, ALTO MELODY 
p AND TENOR SAX 


affecting pitch or 
tonal qualities. 


Mention instrument 
‘when ordering. 


50c each 


“MICRO” MOUTHPIECE 
CUSHIONS 


Protect your mouthpiece and 
teeth. Easy to attach to Clar. 
and Sax. Mouthpieces. 


Price D5 per set 


“MICRO” 
LEADER BATONS 


Conrrecriy bal- 
| anced and made 
i}, of well seasoned 
|] |}wood. Look for the 

"MICRO" name on 

handle. 
Priced from 


25¢ to $1.00 
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MICRO 
“TRU-ART” 
REEDS 








ICROW™ 











F OR those that want a 
selected reed at mod- 
erate price that is 
guaranteed to give 
complete satisfac- 
tion. 


Clarinet $2.16 doz. 
Alto Clor 
Bass Clar 


Soprano Sax.. 2.88 doz. 


Melody Sax.. 5.04 doz. 
Tenor Sax.... 5.04 doz. 
Baritone 

Bass Sax...... 7.20 doz. 


Bassoon ..... 1.20 each 


Supplied in all Strengths, 
No. 1-2-3-4 and 5. 


“MICRO” 
Violin Bow Grip 


Made in U.S. A. of Real Live 
Rubber. Also for Viola. 


“CLASSIC” 
GUITAR CORDS 


A diustabie, with felt lined 
meck band. Very dressy 
Used by professionals, 


Price 75¢ each. 


“HIGHAM” 
STAND EXTENTION 


moa soph extrron 


A "MICRO" PRODUCT 


Makes your Music Stand 
Desk wider and deeper to 
carry more Music. 


Price 50c per pair. 


“MICRO” 
CLEANER 


CORNET OR TRUMPET 


75¢ each 


& TROMBONE 
90c each 


JUALITY 


will always 
ture of all 


oY Meo MN ol a-Tololulliletilire Mite bs 
“MICRO” MUSICAL IN- 


STRUMENT ACCESSORIES. To be as- 
Tigre Mel Miil-MilleLil-time lol lip amelie Ml ol-18i-1j 


performance insist upon only Genuine 
“MICRO" Products. No imitation is as 
good as a “MICRO” Product. 


All reliable Music Stores sell 
Genuine "MICRO" Products 


J.SCHWARTZ MUSIC Co., Inc. 


DEPT. No. 3 


10 WEST 19th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU PLANN/NC YOUR 








N request our new Complete 
Catalog of Music listing choral 
music for all voices, operettas, can- 
tatas, orchestra, band, sheet music, 
and books will be sent to you together 
with the Catalog of FitzSimons Oper- 
ettas which gives complete descrip- 


Here Are Some Recent 
Interesting Publications 


that will HELP YOU 


tions and stories of operettas for grade and high 
school, and which includes suggestions for mak- 
ing your selection. 


Send your name and address for our mailing 
list and receive free of charge The Aeolian, a little 
newspaper of big importance to those interested 
in music. 












IN ow \ 
ST.LOUIS \¥ 


ua 
ts 





FURAND FURBELOW 


Operetta n Three Ac 








In Old St. Louis or 
Fur and Furbelows 


By Constance McLaughlin 
and Earl Breitenbach 


Combining a good plot with 
adroit dialog and an un- 
usually melodious score, this 
operetta for high or junior 
high school will solve your 
operetta problem and _ in- 
sure successful  entertain- 
ment. There are 11 speaking 
parts and 9 singing parts. 
3 acts, 2 scenes. It’s spright- 
ly; you'll like it. 


Vocal score and libretto complete $1.50 
This and other operettas of grade desired sent “on approval.” 


H-T-FitTZSIMONS CO..INC. 


ne € 


JACKSON BLVD. 


Dept. S Chicago Mhinots 
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Aeolian String Orchestra 
Series 


arranged by George Dasch are 
filling a distinct need in that they 
are scored for six strings—all parts of equal interest. 





Bach—Gavotte and Musette, score and parts com- 
BEE sucdddeccscusscponcseceraseesassonaseuessd $1.25 

Bizet—Adagietto from L’Arlesienne, sc. and parts 
GE 6. vk bce kde vonscasee ah snsaeaneenessone es 


Bolsowi—Minwetto .....cccccccsccsscccccccccceses 1.50 
Handel—Allegro from 3rd Sonata...........--+-+. 1.50 
Schubert—Adagio from String Quartet Op. 125 
BED acecceudndacbndbabesussesasssedeenssedsse 1.50 
Separate parts cach ......... cc ccccccccccceces .20 








Over 100 Christmas carols 
with historical and leg- 
endary notes. Valuable 
a np as a text—Attractive as 
CORISTMAS a gift. Handsomely bound 
CAROLS | in red poinsettia cover 
- cae | printed in black and sil- 
Sethe i ver. Size 6 x 9—144 pages. 











Paper cover $1.00 


Cloth bound $1.25 





This collection and other Christmas material in- 
cluding choruses, cantatas, and operettas will be sent 
for your examination upon receipt of your request. 
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Music Epucators JourNAL 


Vol. XX! . 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ili. No. 1 

















L Official Organ of the Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFERENCE and of the Six SecrionaL CONFERENCES 





1914-1934 


ie rane THERE ARE FEW, if any, more forceful examples of the power and influence of organized 
voluntary coOperative effort than that afforded by the Music Educators National Conference 
and its official organ, the JourNAL. People who read these lines, whether or not they are members 
of the M. E. N. C., may perhaps more readily appreciate this statement in connection with the Con- 
ference than in its application to the magazine. Many readers do not realize that the JourNAL is a 
coGperative enterprise—and, indeed, the fact that the JourNAL is owned, edited and published by the 
Music Educators National Conference is often not fully impressed on the consciousness of even the 
member who shares proprietorship of the publication. 


Therefore, it would seem that, with this first issue of the JouRNAL under its new name, it is fitting 
to recount the facts regarding the inception of the magazine and review briefly the twenty years of its 


development. 


The need for an official magazine or bulletin began to be vaguely felt by members of the National 
Conference very early in its existence, but the subject was first formally discussed at the Minneapolis 
meeting in 1914, with the result that Peter W. Dykema was instructed to edit and publish a magazine 
four times a year under the title The Music Supervisors Bulletin. In 1915, at the Pittsburgh meeting, 
the editor reported that a total of 25,000 copies of the Bulletin had been printed and distributed in quarterly 
installments. In 1916 the name was changed to Music Supervisors Journal, and in 1919 at the St. Louis 
meeting Mr. Dykema announced that the quarterly circulation had reached 9,000, and that the JourNAL 
“has been sent to all individuals who are known to. be associated with public school music teaching 
and to all others who have indicated they were interested in it.” In 1921 George Oscar Bowen, as 
Second Vice-President of the Conference, took over the editorship, and similarly Paul J. Weaver became 
editor in 1926. 

The Conference owes much to these editors who molded the magazine year by year, gradually 
enlarging the scope of its material and constantly reflecting in its organization the rapid changes taking 
place in Conference affairs. Single-handed they carried on for sixteen years, producing editorial copy, 
securing articles and papers of value and timely interest, and last but not least, persuading a large list 
of advertisers (without whom the Journat could not exist) that its pages afforded them rare oppor- 
tunities of securing the attention of the school music profession. A study of the issues of these sixteen 
years reveals a large amount of writing of more than ephemeral value, and leads the reader to a con- 
viction that the magazine has been one of the major influences upon school music education, only exceeded 
by that of the Conference itself. 


In 1930, with the change in the constitution creating an executive secretary with Conference 
headquarters in Chicago, Clifford V. Buttelman, the new executive secretary, became managing editor, 
with an advisory editorial board of eight appointed by the President of the Conference.* Under the new 
management the policy was continued of publishing five issues yearly, but the page size was doubled. 


Beginning with the present issue, which has a circulation of nearly 15,000, there will be six printings 
a year instead of five, as heretofore. This “Early Fall Issue"”—the first under the new name Music 
EpucatTors JouRNAL—reaches readers one month in advance of the previous publication date for the first 
fall number. The added issue though making more work for those responsible for its publication will, 
it is hoped, make the JourNat increasingly valuable to the entire Conference constituency. 


Throughout the twenty years of its existence the JourNnat has been built up and maintained by 
the contributive efforts of Conference members and friends and in no other way. This is what has made 
the magazine in effect a continuous Conference session; and supported and sustained by the same 
coOperation and active interest on the part of its readers, the editorial staff looks forward with con- 


fidence to a future for the JourNAL worthy of its previous history. E. B. Birce 


*Conference members who served on the editorial board during the past two biennial terms (1930-32 and 1932-34): John W. Beattie, Anne Landsbury 
Beck, Edward B. Birge, George Oscar Bowen, Louis Woodson Curtis, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, Karl W. Gehrkens, Max T. Krone, Paul J. Weaver. 
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The Recovery and Music Education 


LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


field of music education in most sections of our 
country is indisputable. That the damage has been 
less universal and less serious than has been the gen- 
eral opinion, however, has been shown by the report 
of the Research Division of the Commission on Costs 
and Economic-Social Values of Music Education pre- 
sented at the 1934 National Conference Biennial in 
Chicago. This excellently conceived and carefully 
pursued study, recently presented in bulletin form, in- 
dicates that “in spite of most distressing financial con- 
ditions in practically the entire country, the school sys- 
tems have rallied to the maintenance of art subjects in 
the schools by keeping them to the extent that their 
budgets would allow.” The report shows also that of 
the three cultural subjects, music, art and drama, music 
suffered least in retrenchment activities, and that cur- 
tailment rather than complete elimination was experi- 
enced in those music departments that did suffer change. 
Finally, most encouraging is the finding of the survey 
that in more than one-half of the school systems in- 
cluded in the study there had been neither elimination 
nor curtailment. 

In view of the optimistic tone of this report it is 
reasonable to expect that all hysteria concerning the 
status of music education will cease. This is desirable 
not only because the general situation does not justify 
hysteria, but also because hysteria brings in its wake 
destructive forces that may lose us the good that has 
actually been vouchsafed us out of the economic cata- 
clysm through ‘which we have been passing. 


. 5 “HAT THE DEPRESSION has wrought damage to the 


On the other hand, it is important that we should not 
be too smugly complacent over the fact that music has 
fared so well in this crisis. Although supporters of the 
New Deal have begun to speak of the depression in the 
past tense and claim that the mythical “corner” has 
actually been turned, economists tell us that there is 
still a long road to travel before the goal of complete 
recovery is reached. 

For music educators that goal represents two at- 
tainments: (1) The retention of what has been kept 
from the ravages of the depression, and (2) the resti- 
tution of what has been lost. Nor is it a vain hope that 
“recovery” will even mean for music an expansion of 
activities which will eradicate one of the great educa- 
tional ironies of the depression, namely, that there 
should have been curtailment at all in the field of any 
of the so-called leisure subjects, when a greatly in- 
creased leisure is one of the most certain outcomes of 
the economic situation which occasioned the depres- 
sion. 

The responsibility for recovery in the field of music 
education rests with those school systems wherein mu- 
sic has not suffered, or has suffered little in the recent 
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crisis. Such systems have a double duty to perform. 
Not only must they work to protect their own program 
of music instruction, but through the excellence of that 
program they must help to restore music to those 
school departments where it has been discontinued. 
Educational authorities and community leaders must be 
led to realize through the observance of a successful 
program of music instruction elsewhere what the ab- 
sence of such instruction is meaning to the children of 
their own schools. 

The leaders in our field must take up the challenge 
of the situation. They must neither accept with indif- 
ference nor trust too greatly in the good fortune that 
may have been theirs individually. Conscious of the 
scriptural admonition that “Faith without works is 
dead,” they should engage in an active campaign look- 
ing toward complete recovery of school music, a cam- 
paign based upon belief in the program they are pur- 
suing. 

Belief in such a program implies a certainty as to 
its basic soundness and the inevitability of its fruitful- 
ness. It implies a constant restatement of aims and 
objectives. It evaluates results in terms of modern 
pedagogy which reveals education as living experience. 
It implies a desire to stress student-achievement rather 
than teacher-technique, and a willingness to test results 
year by year in the interest of continued growth. An 
active belief on the part of the music educator in a 
program which merits defense because of the con- 
tribution it makes to the child’s richer and happier 
living will shatter the disbelief of skeptical adminis- 
trators who are not aware of the intrinsic value of 
music, and so help to restore the subject to its rightful 
place in the school curriculum. ‘ 

As an external means of attaining recovery for mu- 
sic, music educators must continue to publicize the 
activities of their departments. Worthy public per-. 
formances which will acquaint school officials and civic 
leaders with the scope and possibilities of the music 
education program, particularly in its social aspects, will 
win supporters for the cause of music in the schools. 
A carefully planned program of leisure activities for 
high school alumni, in which it is shown how high 
school graduates can and do make use of the skills 
acquired in school music classes, will serve to em- 
phasize the importance of this subject in its relation 
to the difficult and perplexing problem of leisure, and 
demonstrate the need for definite musical training for 
the fruitful use of free time after school days have 
passed. Meetings devoted to music education should 
seek, as a primary aim, to inform the laity of the po- 
tency of music as an educational essential. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that at least one 
Sectional Conference for the spring of 1935 is being 
organized on the dual platform of self-improvement for 
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the music teacher and the “selling’’ of music to super- 
intendents, principals, boards of education, service 
clubs, parent-teacher groups, and men and women of 
political importance in the geographical territory served 
by that section of the National Conference. 

There are many indications that we are well on our 
way in our campaign for recovery. Evidence that 
teachers are beginning to realize the need of new edu- 
cational ideals, processes and backgrounds is shown in 
the reported increased attendance at university sum- 
mer sessions where courses in music education are of- 
fered, and at summer music camps where practical 
music laboratory facilities and clinics are available. 
Such attendance is evidence that music teachers are 
preparing themselves to assume the responsibilities 
which the new concept of music education entails, and 
the determination to be so prepared will be a real 
factor in achieving recovery. 

Even more encouraging are the reports from many 
sections of our country of the reopening of music posi- 
tions closed during the tragic middle years of the de- 
pression. It is probable that a complete return to the 
former status of school music will occur in the small 


community sooner than in the larger city, and it is 
better that it should be so, since curtailment in the 
former case generally meant complete annihilation of 
the music program through the dismissal of the one 
and only supervisor, whereas, in the larger city curtail- 
ment has simply meant reduction in the staff, leaving 
a crippled but working group of experts to carry on. 

Finally, we must take encouragement from the state- 
ment contained in the report referred to above to the 
effect that superintendents, boards of education, and 
taxpayers in general have an appreciation of the cul- 
tural subjects and realize with a certain clearness the 
intrinsic value of music in particular. It is important 
that we should capitalize on this fundamentally favor- 
able disposition toward music, and help it to crystallize 
into an active interest which will gain for music such 
an impregnable position that a thousand depressions 
will not be able to dislodge it. 

Let us believe that as a nation we have “turned the 
corner beyond which prosperity awaits” and as music 
educators let us with renewed energy, enthusiasm and 
consecration press on to our goal of complete recovery 
for our subject. 


Why Music Camps? 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 


OME TEN YEARS AGO, Jack Wainwright, whose Fos- 
% toria, Ohio, band had won the national champion- 
ship in 1923, conceived the idea of establishing a 
permanent outdoor camp which would be open each year 
to members of high school bands who wished to work 
at music during the summer but who also wanted “to 
go on a vacation.” His camp at Oliver Lake, near 
La Grange, Indiana, was built in 1926 and opened in 
1927, and so far as I know this was the first music camp 
of any permanence or standing. 

At about this time the National High School Or- 
chestra was conjured into existence, with Joe Maddy 
as the guiding genius, and began immediately to attract 
enormous interest. The players composing this or- 
chestra would be chosen months in advance of the Na- 
tional Conference meeting at which they were to 
perform; would learn their music at home, assemble for 
three or four days of intensive rehearsing, give one con- 
cert—and disband. The next year another group, partly 
old but largely new, would be organized, perform its 
function of giving a single concert, and disband. 

“What a pity they cannot be held for a longer time,” 
said everyone. So Joe Maddy’s nimble and versatile 
brain evolved the idea of an eight-week session of the 
National High School Orchestra instead of a single 
week—and the camp at Interlochen, Michigan, was 
established for this purpose, opening in 1928. 

The National Conference neither sponsored nor sup- 
ported this camp, but the men in charge of the enterprise 
are prominent members of the Conference, and since the 
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camp grew directly out of the National High School 
Orchestra, it has always had a sort of semi-official 
standing. The Eastern Camp, which was established in 
Maine for purely geographical reasons a few years later, 
has never been regarded as a “rival camp” in any sense. 
It, too, has been in charge of prominent members of the 
Conference and has been regarded as the child of the 
Eastern Conference, although there is no official con- 
nection. 

From an orchestra camp, the enterprise at Interlochen 
grew almost immediately into a combination of or- 
chestra, band, and choral camp and the name was 
speedily changed to National Music Camp. In recent 
years it has become the fmecca for music educators from 
all over the country, and from being mere visitors or 
onlookers these teachers and supervisors have gradually 
been elevated to the rank of student, and a new kind of 
summer music education school seems to be in the 
offing. This last summer there were actually more adults 
who registered as students than the entire number of 
high school students. 

The only trouble with the camps in Michigan and 
Maine is the fact that they are so far from California, 
Texas, and Georgia. So it is perfectly logical that 
additional camps should be established—north, south, 
east, and west; and the opening of dozens of summer 
music camps in various parts of the country is one of 
the most interesting developments in the recent history 
of music education. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-THREE 
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The Relation of the Arts to the Purposes 
of Democracy 


A. J. STODDARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island 


HE HIsToRY of man is the story of his long 
Bi persistent struggle through the ages to attain 
certain inalienable rights. Our forefathers established 
this democracy as a coOperative endeavor to secure 
for themselves and their posterity the right to the 
pursuit of happiness. It was understood that no gov- 
ernment could insure happiness itself; all that a human 
being could reasonably expect was an unfettered oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness. This right was to be 
guaranteed to all and not alone to 
any particular part of the people. 
It was natural that there should be 
established and fostered in a na- 
tion founded upon such a philos- 
ophy, a vast system of schools and 
other educational agencies through 
which this inalienable right might 
become realized in the life of every 
individual, each according to his 
several ability. It was not enough 
to guarantee the freedom to exer- 
cise the right; the means to do so 
must be provided also or the pur- 
suit would be futile. 

If the schools are to do their 
part in making the fine arts the 
common inheritance of all the peo- 
ple, they must render certain serv- 
ices to the people that will prepare 
them to claim their inheritance. 
This inheritance differs from others 
as they are generally known in that 
the one who is to receive it cannot 
do so unless he brings about certair changes in himself. 
That is, he must acquire certain abilities and capacities 
before he can come into this inheritance—he must grow 
into it. There must be attained certain knowledge 
about the art, there must be participation to some de- 
gree in its techniques, and there must develop a result- 
ant desire for the contribution it can make to happiness. 

In developing this thesis further, let us select one of 
the arts for illustrative purposes. Music is chosen not 
only because of the special interest in this art on the 
part of those to whom this address is given, but also 
because no other of the arts excels it in universality 
of appeal or in contribution to human happiness. No 
other of the arts enters as intimately into the life of the 
common man as does music. Any attempt to pay 
tribute to this glorious art before this audience would 


Note: This is an address delivered by Dr. Stoddard before a general 
session of the Music Educators National Conference, Chicago, April, 1934, 
and is reprinted from the 1934 Yearbook of the M.E.N.C., now in press. 
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A. J. STODDARD 


be as superfluous as to invite the postman to take a 
walk! 

The greatest problem in teaching the arts is to dis- 
tinguish between the training of artists and of consumers 
of art. Music supervisors and teachers are tempted to 
search for real musical ability, and, when it is discov- 
ered, to place the emphasis upon its development, and 
to neglect the consumers. If our promise is to be ful- 
filled, neither must be neglected. The teaching of 
music to the great masses of chil- 
dren in our schools should result 
in the occasional discovery and de- 
velopment of artistic ability, and 
the program of the schools cer- 
tainly should include opportunity 
for the training of such talent. 
Failure to do so not only denies the 
fundamental right of every indi- 
vidual to attain his own best self, 
but also limits the supply of those 
who can help the masses realize 
their musical inheritance. There- 
fore, there is no more legitimate 
phase of the educational program 
than our instrumental and voice 
classes, glee clubs, choruses, orches- 
tras, and bands. And their leaders 
should be trained musicians who 
know how to teach those with mu- 
sical talent, and not just some other 
teacher who happens to know 
how to play an instrument or sing 
in a quartet! 

Many boys and girls will play and sing, but will never 
possess the unusual talent that is necessary for real 
artistry. Nevertheless, the schools should endeavor to 
make it possible for everyone to participate musically 
as far as it is practicable for him to do so. Beyond that, 
and for those of less musical ability, it is a question of 
developing an ability to appreciate the music of others. 
For the great masses, the program should consist in 
the development of what might be called a “bleacher 
appreciation” of music. A person who had never be- 
fore seen one of our baseball games would be bored at 
even a big league game if he knew nothing about base- 
ball, had never swung a bat, was ignorant of the rules, 
and didn’t know what constituted a score, or a good 
play, or what each player was trying to do. He might 
read and study all about the game, but it would help 
materially if he had played it too. He need not have 
played in the big league, but could get much help even 
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from the sandlot. When he sees a player make a daz- 
zling stop of a swiftly batted ball and throw it like a 
bullet to first base, he understands certain implications 
that cannot be secured in any other way than through 
experience. No amount of reading will enable one to 
fully appreciate a home run or a deep outfield catch of 
a long drive. Baseball has become the great national 
sport because so many millions of our people have 
played it and know enough about it to sit in the bleach- 
ers and claim the message of the game and the players, 
great and small. 

This must be one of the functions of the schools in 
reference to music and the other arts: to equip the mil- 
lions of people with at least a “bleacher appreciation” 
of the contribution that the arts can make to happiness. 
These people, either while children or when adults, must 
be taught the fundamental techniques of music, its vo- 
cabulary, and its range of application; they must know 
the history of music and something of the great mu- 
sicians of the past and present; they must be able to 
claim something of the message of music as interpreted 
by the great artists; and finally, this ability to under- 
stand and appreciate music should be developed, if pos- 
sible, coincident with active musical participation on the 
part of the learner himself. There are two criticisms 
that can be made of some of our programs of music 
education ; first, too little opportunity is given to the 
musical participation of those who do not evidence real 
vocal or instrumental talent; and second, the musical 
education is often too narrow for those who do possess 
a specific talent. 


Special Attention for Special Talent 


Just a word more concerning the discovery of musi- 
cal talent in our schools. If real ability is found, every 
possible opportunity should be afforded for its devel- 
opment. The musi¢ teachers in the schools should 
somehow convince society that means should be pro- 
vided, through scholarships and otherwise, so that any 
boy or girl with real musical talent may have the chance 
to reach whatever heights he or she can attain. This 
help must be given very carefully because, strangely 
enough, genius often seems to thrive on adversity, and 
both too easy and too hard a course have lost many 
good musicians to society. The point made here is that 
society, especially a democracy, cannot afford to lose 
its artists. It is frequently charged that our public 
schools neglect the pupils of high ability. This state- 
ment may be challenged but it must not be allowed to be 
true of the arts, or the very purposes of democracy will 
be endangered. 

On the other hand, those responsible for the musical 
education of our people are confronted with the very 
practical question of what constitutes sufficient training 
in this particular field. But this is not the responsibility 
of the music department alone, for the same question 
must be answered for all the arts and all other phases 
of education. No attempt is made here to offer a solu- 
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tion to the problem, other than to call attention to the 
fact that there are practical limitations of improvement 
that must be observed in the teaching of the arts. The 
ordinary citizen in this democracy is the joint heir of a 
rich and varied inheritance. Many a student in our 
schools is kept practicing on the ball team, in the or- 
chestra, on the debating team, in the glee club, or on 
certain of his studies far beyond the relative contribu- 
tion that the particular activity is making, or will make, 
to his happiness. There are so many opportunities in 
life that make up one’s inheritance that always the prac- 
tical question must be met as to how far to go along 
one particular course. Allowance should be and is 
made here for a certain degree of specialization along 
the lines of one’s particular interests. But, you say, 
there is the music of the world. However, there are 
also architecture and painting and literature and the 
drama; and there are a thousand and one other beckon- 
ing calls to happiness such as horseback riding, golf, 
dancing, tennis, travel, gardening, fishing, and mountain 
climbing. It is the function of education to open as 
many treasure veins of the soul as possible, and to not 
overwork any one vein when the opening of others will 
yield richer returns. 


Balanced Education for Balanced Life 


Our educational programs have failed to emphasize 
the well-balanced life. Certain of the arts have re- 
ceived undue emphasis in the curriculum of the schools, 
while others have been neglected or omitted entirely. 
Graduates of our schools and colleges are required to 
understand and appreciate the plays of Shakespeare, 
but many of them cannot claim relatively their in- 
heritance from the paintings of Michelangelo or from 
the symphonies of Beethoven. This lack of balance is 
one of the characteristics of modern life that is to be 
deplored. Those who have drunk deeply at the fountain 
of life have been men and women who could play many 
parts and understand the varied languages of life. We 
know Leonardo da Vinci as the great painter, but his 
interests also led him deeply into the sciences, music, 
and many other fields closely allied to his specific art. 
He was a man amongst men and participated fully in 
the life of his day. He typifies the truly great. 

In closing this discussion of the relation of the arts 
in general, and music particularly, to the purposes of 
democracy, a final plea is made to those responsible for 
musical education in America to remember that your 
art is the inheritance of all and not only a part of the 
people. Every person in this democracy has a right to 
be able to claim his share of this inheritance. The edu- 
cational program must be so planned and administered 
as to attain this ideal as nearly as practicable. The 
musical inheritance must never be considered as be- 
longing to a selected few. There may be certain phases 
of the arts that will always belong to the artists alone, 
but constantly the program should be one to equip ever- 
increasing numbers with a growing ability to find their 
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happiness in the arts. There is no doubt that this ideal 
can be reached in music. Browning tells of David as 
he played to Saul. This great musician, who had caught 
his music from the stars and the fields and the sheep, 
and the rocks and the hills and the streams and the 
forests, stirred the great soul of King Saul with his 
songs and his harp, so that the sweet strains of the 
music of the shepherd lad soothed the fretted mind and 
lifted the cloud from the spirit of the great king. But 
David used the same music before Saul that caused the 
quail to leave his mate and fly after the player; that set 
the quick jerboa a-musing outside his sandhouse; the 
same music that he played for the reapers and at the 
funerals and marriages ; he sang for Saul the same songs 
that he sang to his sheep and to the stars and the angels. 
And Saul heard and became a king again. 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


It may be well at the beginning to emphasize that the 
term happiness as used in this discussion, and un- 
doubtedly as conceived by our forefathers, does not 
refer primarily to that effervescent and transitory joy 
that comes from the exuberance of living, as frequently 
generated by the artificialities of life, although it may 
at times include such gladness. Happiness, as we are 
conceiving it here, refers rather to that deep and abiding 
contentment which comes from the abundant life, even 
though such a life includes both joy and sorrow, success 
and failure, prosperity and adversity, sunshine and 
shadow, laughter and tears, cradle songs and funeral 
hymns. It is not that we would banish sorrow from 
our concept of happiness, if only we can have the ability 
to interpret the deeper meanings of sorrow; we would 
not object to the shadows in the picture if we could 
but know their relation to the light. To be happy, we 
want to know the realities of life, whatever they may 
be ; to be able to understand relative values in the midst 
of confusion, to be able to appreciate that which is good 
in the midst of that which is bad, to care for the deeper 
meanings in the midst of the shallow, to desire the 
worth while in the midst of so much that is trivial. 

This pursuit of happiness, this search for the peace 
that passeth all understanding, should take place in the 
world’s busy life and not apart from it. The story is 
told of two men who once tried to paint, each one, a 
picture of peace and rest. One painted a peaceful lake 
in the lonely mountain stillness—peace far away from 
every disturbance of trial and storm. The other painted 
a mother bird in her nest, hanging barely out of the 
reach of a mighty waterfall—peace in the midst of life’s 
turmoil—the happiness that is achieved by an inner con- 
quest of soul, and by faith in the eternal goodness of 
things. 

This eternal quest for happiness has concurred with 
the development of the emotional side of life. As far 
back as we are able to trace the story of civilization, 
we find man restlessly attempting to express his feelings 
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through his arts. To the extent to which he was able 
to do so and to harmonize his arts with truth and beauty, 
happiness came. Always the human being has attempted 
to find happiness through translating his own emotions 
for the sake of others, or through interpreting for him- 
self the message in the arts which others produced. 

Let us consider further this relationship between the 
pursuit of happiness and the arts. In a general sense, 
the arts cover all forms of human activity. The same 
primitive man who created the arts of weaving, pottery, 
craftsmanship in metals, and writing on stones, also 
devised the arts of hunting, cooking, the dance, and 
primitive music. Viewed thus, in its broadest sense, art 
is applied science, the active use of knowledge.* But 
as far back as our records go, we find that man has 
always added something beyond the practical elements 
to the application of his knowledge. Either consciously 
or unconsciously, he has always given indication of his 
happiness in doing the work that has produced some- 
thing outside of the purely mechanical—something con- 
veying the human emotion. It is this additional quality 
in the works of man that is designated particularly by 
the word “art.” Hereafter, in this address, references 
are made to the fine arts rather than to the simpler arts 
which produce nothing of tangible value, or to the pro- 
ductive or industrial arts. 


Weaving Emotions into the Life Fabric 


Thus it was that man not only devised efficient means 
of shelter for his family and later for his complex 
activities; he built his emotions into his dwellings and 
gave us architecture. Not only did he create a language 
for communication; he added the expression of his 
emotions and gave us the art of the drama, poetry, and 
literature. He learned to draw pictures to describe 
something, and then developed the power of the paint- 
ing in all its various forms to portray his emotions, and 
gave us the art of presenting on a plane surface an idea, 
an object, a scene, real or imaginary, conceived in three 
dimensions in space, thus making the eye literally one 
of the windows of the soul. He devised crude instru- 
ments to make sounds to be used as signals, then pro- 
duced the sounds in rhythm, and finally discovered the 
emotional effects of controlling the pitch, duration, in- 
tensity, and quality of sound, and gave us music, that 
universal art which transcends time and space and has 
made the ear the other window of the soul. 

In the educational processes there has been and is 
now too much of a tendency to overemphasize the im- 
portance of the science in comparison with the art of 
its use. Knowledge without the ability to express and 
use it with emotion may be as useless as an art that 
is not based on knowledge. It is surely as important to 
the abundant life to be able to feel deeply and properly 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-TWO 
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A State-Wide Program of Music 


L. A. WOODS 


State Superintendent of Instruction, Austin, Texas 


state course of study: “Music is an ex- 
pression of the zest of life, an earnest of the 
true art of living. Songs are not so much to be 
studied as enjoyed and felt. Music masters are to 
be endowed with the power to make us see and feel. 
They are to bring to us moments of ecstasy, of 
high resolve; sometimes of doubt and despair—for 
all of life we need! Through 
unity, and harmony, and rhythm 
we get flashes of beauty, and 
wonder, and majesty, and power 
—that is to say, we are taught the 
meaning of life, and are given the 
impulse to do and to dare. The 
mightiest force in all life is feel- 
ing—groping—desire ; and to this 
innate urge music has much to 
give. She enriches empires and 
liberates worlds. The child is to 
come to look upon music not as 
a task, a duty, a means of disci- 
pline, a mask of gentility ; neither, 
indeed, is he to think of it as a 
subject which he must master to 
secure his certificate or his di- 
ploma. No! He must look upon 
the music period as a time of real 
joy and genuine exultation — 
quite as impelling as swimming 
or basketball, and, like them, 
thrilling and purposeful 
“Music is the master socializing factor of the 
school and the community. Education does 
two things. First, it develops for each child a self, 
an ego, a personality, a soul—makes him, indeed, 
what the material of which he is composed is capa- 
ble of becoming. If asked to make a vessel from 
clay, you make such a vessel as the material will 
stand; should you be called upon to use gold as a 
medium, your vessel would bear an appropriate- 
ness to the material used. A statue produced by a 
master craftsman would follow one plan if granite 
be the medium and quite another plan if marble 
be used. The school, then, is to develop to the best 
and highest possible efficiency the peculiar powers 
and potential strengths of each individual child. 
Second, education makes the individual the best 
possible unit of the social whole—fits him to be a 
wholesome, helpful, virile member of society. The 
great need of the world today is fellowship—a living 
in open, cheery, confident, helpful contact each fel- 
low with his neighbor. It is a great thing to be 
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able to stand high in the world, but greater still to 
be able to stoop down and lift mankind a little 
higher. It is a noble thing to be incorruptible, but 
nobler still to be an antidote and a preventive to 
corruption. The music-makers are to be the 
real bell ringers of a civic state which is to teach that 
the material life is vain—the spiritual life eternal.” 

We are launching in Texas a curriculum~-building 
program. Music shall be one of 
the fundamentals in this pro- 
gram. We recognize the need 
for training the emotions as well 
as the intellects of children. 
Leisure time has made it neces- 
sary that attention be given to 
this type of development. That 
music is a record of spiritual, 
social, and physical progress of 
the human race is a fact which 
should receive consideration in 
all curriculum building. 

Feeling that the moral fiber of 
our commonwealth is fast giving 
away and that something must be 
done to renew our: principles in 
character building, we have set 
ourselves the task of finding 
out what should be done in or- 
der that we may renew our al- 
legiance to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good citizenship and 
righteous living. It seems that 
preaching is of little avail. Our children in many 
instances resent the efforts of the teacher and the 
preacher. We have decided that the best way to do 
our preaching and teaching is through song, an 
educational effort in which all creeds agree. The 
child is eager to participate in this activity of learn- 
ing and thereby unconsciously he begins to build 
character and develop worth while citizenship. One 
cannot sing without thinking, and as one thinks he 
lives. The thing that differentiates the people of 
America from the Hottentot of Africa is not neces- 
sarily the color of the skin, but the plane on which 
they think. Someone has said, “It is not what you 
think you are but what you think, you are.” The 
right kind of music will mold the right kind of 
thinking, and the right kind of thinking will de- 
velop the right kind of citizenship. 

But our size, about which most Texans proudly 
boast, in the case of a state-wide program of music 
at first thought seems to be our chief handicap. To 
put over a music program on a state-wide basis in 
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a state so large as Texas with 45,000 classroom 
teachers, 90 per cent of whom were untrained in 
music teaching, presents what would seem to be an 
insurmountable difficulty. The program given by 
the State of lowa at the N.E.A. one year ago in Chi- 
cago gave me the vision of how the program could 
be worked out in Texas. I went back to Texas 
determined to build a music program. 

A complete Texas music course of study was 
worked out and printed. It provides the exact 
procedures in both the graded music classes and the 
ungraded music classes. The music plan in the 
rural school receives due attention. Four phases 
of this music study in the rural and ungraded 
schools will include the rote plan, the chorus plan, 
the project plan and the monthly outline plan. 

Our ultimate objective in the Texas music course 
of study is “Music for every child, and every child 
for music.” Every child in Texas, no matter where 
he is located, should know at the end of this next 
school year at least ten songs. At the end of his 
training in the public schools of Texas, we expect 
every child to be able to sing at least ninety songs 
from memory. He will learn thirty songs in the 
primary chorus, thirty songs in the junior chorus, 
and thirty songs in the senior chorus. 


Our problems are two, finance and music super- 
vision, and we have worked out solutions for both 
of them. Texas has in her equalization fund, 
$3,000,000 annually to be used to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity. New equipment is required 
each year in the schools receiving this aid. Among 
this equipment will be found next year a portable 


victrola and the necessary books and records for 
the development of the program. 

The state is divided into twenty-two state super- 
visory districts, and each state supervisor is to know 
the music program and to codperate in its opera- 
tion. Annually, we have a County Superintendents 
and County Supervisors Conference for one week, 
for the purpose of unifying the educational pro- 
gram of the state. At the meeting in August, the 
state program for the introduction of music will be 
presented to this group. When school opens in 
September, our entire staff of supervision within 
the state will be prepared for the year’s work in 
music. The equipment will be purchased and in- 
stalled, and each individual teacher will have com- 
plete instructions on how to proceed. 

We are optimistic enough to believe that such a 
program will help produce a citizenship for Texas, 
which will be morally clean, happy and cooperative. 
In 1936, Texas observes her Centennial. By this 
time we expect to have taught all of our Texas songs 
to the 1,600,000 children. We want you to visit 
our Centennial in 1936, and we will greet you with 
one and one-half million voices trained under this 
new program, singing themselves into worth-while 
citizens. 

There is no substitute for music in the program 
of an enlightened and cultured nation. It is a funda- 
mental part in all worth-while programs, in the 
clubs, in the civic organizations, in society in gen- 
eral, and in the churches. Why not make it funda- 
mental in our educational program? 


Abstract of address delivered by Superintendent Woods at the Music 
Session, N. E. A. convention, Washington, 1934. (See page 51.) 








Music Education Broadcasts 


{Sponsored by the Music Educators National Conference} 


Another six-weeks series of music education broadcasts will begin Sun- 
day, October 21, at 10:30 A. M., E. S. T., continuing for five successive 
Sundays at the same hour, ending November 25. The programs, which 
will be broadcast over the Red Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company (including WEAF, New York, and WMAQ, Chicago), will 
include leading speakers from various cities, and a representation of the 
highest type of amateur music which has been developed in the schools. 
Further announcement will be published in the October Music Epu- 
CATORS JOURNAL, and programs will be given the usual advance notice 
in the radio columns of the daily press. 


NBC Red Network, October 21, 28; November 4, 11, 18, 25; 10:30 a.m., E.S.T. 
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A\ New Deal for Music Education in Louisiana 


J. JONES STEWART 


Director, Louisiana School Music Association 


music program for the state of Louisiana, to the 
casual onlooker, must seem to have almost a dramatic 
flavor. This article is intended io describe for JouRNAL 
readers the series of events which, starting with a mod- 
est organization called the Louisiana School Music Con- 
test and Festival Association, grew into a forward- 
looking and comprehensive plan for a permanent state 
department of music education. 
For some time it has been a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that 
Louisiana, with many of her sister 
southern states, has been somewhat 
behind other parts of the United 
States in the advancement of school 
music. School authorities have been 
thoroughly aware of this situation 
and have been keenly anxious to 
rectify it, but have been handicapped 
in their efforts by a shortage of 
funds. Now that educators can look 
ahead and see their opportunities 
and responsibilities in the realm of 
music in the education of our youth, 
their properly directed energies, 
combined with the obvious recep- 
tive state of the public mind, have 
furnished a very desirable setting 
for the radical change that is being 
undertaken under the skillful lead- 


on INTERESTING recent developments in the school 





working together for the best interests of public educa- 
tion. 

It is not surprising therefore, that quick action was 
taken on the new music program, which calls for crea- 
tion of a state department of music education, headed 
by a man outstanding in the development of school 
music in America, and provides for accredited musical 
education for every child in public schools, from kin- 
dergarten through elementary and 
high schools and extending into 
public colleges and universities, with 
a parallel program for civilian re- 
habilitation in music. The whole 
program has developed out of a 
careful investigation of the best ex- 
isting systems, and benefits from 
the whole-hearted codperation and 
advice of leaders in music education 
throughout the United States. No 
one connected with the plan expects 
miraculous over-night results, but it 
is fortifying to feel that, built upon 
such permanent foundations, future 
high attainment is inevitable. 

It is interesting to observe the 
prominent part that instrumental 
contests have played in the unusual 
developments here in Louisiana. 
Several years ago band contests 
were inaugurated in the city of New 


ership of State Superintendent of enstemmne — Orleans by an enterprising com- 
Education T. H. Harris. Lowisions mercial house of that city. These 


In passing, tribute should be paid to Superintendent 
Harris for his devotion to the cause of education in 
Louisiana during the years he has held his office. Dur- 
ing recent years, particularly, when the world has been 
turned upside down economically and political disturb- 
ances have raged throughout the state, it is a matter of 
no small tribute to Mr. Harris that all of the people of 
Louisiana have one agency of the government on which 
they could all agree—the public schools. Mr. Harris 
has developed a school system that is non-partisan, and 
people of the state have accepted the doctrine of uni- 
versal education and have made provisions for giving 
every child‘ the same opportunity for an education from 
kindergarten through the university. The respect that 
Louisiana people have for education is not always un- 
derstood by our friends outside the state, although they 
have a wholesome regard for the school system of 
Louisiana. The recent action of the legislature in mat- 
ters pertaining to school tax equalization is largely due 
to the able leadership of Mr. Harris, under whose 
guidance the people of the state take honest pride in 
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contests attracted wide attention from the first and after 
three years became a permanent institution. Need for 
a program of expansion to include other parts of the 
state became apparent, however, and the Louisiana 
School Music Contest and Festival Association was 
created in the early part of the school session of 1933 
for the purpose of organizing a state-wide music con- 
test. The first recognized Louisiana school music con- 
test was held in New Orleans last May 11 and 12. 
Without going into details concerning the problems 
involved, the financial difficulties encountered, and the 
almost fanciful sequelae, suffice it to say that the affair 
evolved into a colorful band contest and festival. 

An index to the success of the first Louisiana State 
School Band Contest is found in the large attendance 
records of the performances which were held in the 
beautiful new Municipal Auditorium, and in the tre- 
mendous crowds that witnessed the parade and march- 
ing events on famous old Canal Street—which inci- 
dentally was cleared of all street car and automobile 
traffic for the occasion. The “Grand Band Parade” 
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Louisiana All-State High School Band, 1934, J. Jones Stewart, Conductor 


and marching contest was staged on a busy Saturday 
morning, and according to descriptions by radio an- 
nouncers at the time of the parade this street pageant 
can quite consistently be compared to a Mardi Gras 
celebration. It is estimated that upwards of 125,000 
persons crowded police lines for coveted points of spec- 
tating vantage. 

It can be readily appreciated that a festival of this 
type could never have achieved such proportions with- 
out the full cooperation of the workers who composed 
the many highly efficient committees. A large measure 
of credit must be recognized as due 
city officials, certain business firms, 


the entire school system, the local 


superintendent of education and 
supervisors of music. 
These contacts, together with 


other leading business, educational 
and political influences which were 
attracted to the cause of music 
through publicity given the contest 
itself, made the formation of a per- 
manent policy for the Association 
not only likely but also financially 
possible. 

The School 
Contest and Festival Association 
from the first had been dedicated 
to the advancement of music in all 
its phases, but the name under 
which it operated the first year 
placed certain limitations upon its 
One of the first moves 
was to change this name to the 
Louisiana School Music Associa- 
tion; thereby endowing the organization with an oppor- 
tunity to provide a broader service. 

With funds and facilities at hand to conduct a far- 
reaching program, the desirability of making a study 
of existing conditions in this state was readily recog- 
nized. As the Association was unwilling to suggest any 
promotional campaign without first having in its pos- 
session accurate and complete data, the first project 
attempted was a state-wide survey of school music 
conditions. Like most surveys some difficulty was en- 
countered in obtaining replies from many sections ; but, 
through a strong follow-up campaign an accurate pic- 
was finally assembled. 


Louisiana Music 


activities. 


ture 
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S. T. BURNS 
Director, Louisiana State Department of Music Education 


As information began to accumulate, certain out- 
standing facts became apparent and very shortly it was 
possible to publish a summary of the findings. Many 
of these official statements were none too complimentary 
to the state of Louisiana, and some of them bore the 
color of rather caustic criticism when compared with 
conditions existing in more musically progressive sec- 
tions of the country. 

A number of important people of the state took 
exception to the substance of these findings. Chief 
among those interested were United States Senator 
Huey P. Long and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction T. H. 
Harris. Music being a hobby with 
him, Senator Long was aware that 
Louisiana was far from being on a 
par with most other states in mat- 
ters of music education, and was 
keenly alert to the many intrinsic 
advantages to the people of the state 
in an immediate improvement of 
the conditions. Senator Long asked 
to be supplied with detailed infor- 
mation concerning both the local 
problem and systems in use in more 
progressive musical centers, to- 
gether with recommendations for a 
state system here. In response to 
this request a thesis on school music 
in Louisiana was prepared and a 
large quantity of pertinent litera- 
ture, published by the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference and the 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, was provided. 

Thus, through the interest and active support of 
Senator Long, prompt and careful consideration was 
given to the proposed music education program, with a 
resultant recommendation to the State Board of Edu- 
cation that a State Department of Music Education be 
created as a division of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and that music be established in all schools 
on the same basis as other major subjects. This sug- 
gestion was enthusiastically received and the new de- 
partment was created at once, and at the same time 
funds were provided for its operation, so that it was 
possible at once to engage a director—S. T. Burns, who 
began this new work September 10. 
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This sudden change in events placed an unusual re- 
sponsibility on the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, in that it became necessary to formulate a 
satisfactory program before the opening of schools in 
September. The main problem was to construct a de- 
tailed program which can be successfully and practically 
administered in Louisiana at the present time. 

Realizing that this program must not be merely an 
experiment, it was determined to send a representative 
to the North and East to obtain expert advice from 
national music educational authorities. The Louisiana 
School Music Association contributed toward this study, 
making available to the state its knowledge of present 
conditions. It also has been serving as liaison agency 
between the state project and the several national or- 
ganizations in the field of music and education. 

This procedure would tend to eliminate mistakes and 
supply a detailed plan which should prove acceptable 
to educational leaders here. It should also furnish a 
more reasonable guarantee for the ultimate success of 
the state music program. 

One very significant arrangement is that which has 
been established between the Louisiana School Music 
Association and the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Following a policy constructed around basic 
educational principles, the Association will work in 
close harmony with the new State Department of Music 
Education. All Association facilities, including records 
and publicity direction, will be at the disposal of the 
state music staff, and close codperation will be main- 
tained with that unit at all times. The combination 
should greatly strengthen the position of music here 
and it is planned that this relationship shall be main- 
tained non-officially in an advisory capacity, and officially 


as a connecting link between the state department and 
the Southern and National Conferences. 

It might be interesting to disclose the basis of affilia- 
tion between the Louisiana School Music Association 
and the Music Educators National Conference. A plan 
has been worked out whereby membership in the Louisi- 
ana School Music Association carries with it member- 
ship in the Southern Conference, automatically includ- 
ing membership in the National Conference with 
attendant subscription to the JourNAL. This plan works 
two ways: the Louisiana Association automatically be- 
comes a unit of the National Conference and a division 
of the Southern Conference. This strong inter-confer- 
ence relationship is expected to promote unity and 
foster efficiency. 

Sponsors of this plan make no claim to infallibility 
nor originality. They are prompt to acknowledge the 
sources from which the Louisiana plan is being derived 
and directed. An element of experimentation is granted. 
They recognize, too, that a certain advantage accrues 
from starting without local precedent. Consequently, 
they are perfectly willing to consider this state program 
and all its alliances a gigantic experimental laboratory, 
with the earnest hope that what will be done here shall 
make a definite contribution to national musical affairs. 

It is extremely fortunate that announcement of the 
Louisiana program has enjoyed a ready and enthusiastic 
public approval. This circumstance might add impetus 
to daring, and must be considered a definite challenge 
to thoroughness, vision and caution. Great things seem 
near at hand for music in Louisiana. The responsibility 
has been accepted; suggestions will be welcomed; criti- 
cisms will be carefully studied, and, finally, this pledge 
is registered—THAT WE SHALL NOT LOSE FAITH. 


Why Music Camps? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTEEN 


Why music camps? In the first place because people 
like music, and especially do they like to make music— 
not only boys and girls but their parents as well. And 
above all they like to make instrumental music. With 
all deference to vocal music as the foundation of all 
music study, we must nevertheless admit that playing 
on an instrument, and especially playing with other in- 
struments, entails a fascination that singing can never 
lay claim to. And in the second place, people like to 
be outdoors in the summer. The chance to live out of 
doors, to swim, to play games, to eat and play—and 
work—in the open has a growing attraction for all of 
us, young and old. 

This, then, is the two-fold answer to my question: 
music, especially instrumental ensemble music; and 
out-of-door life. All the rest is mere detail and depends 
simply upon high musical ideals, a knowledge of 
adolescent psychology, and adaptability. These latter 
items are important of course, and not all camps are as 
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successful as the “National” and the “Eastern” because 
those in charge of them have had too low musical ideals, 
or too little knowledge of adolescent psychology, or 
perhaps were unable to adapt educational procedure to 
the exigencies of outdoor life. So some camps that 
came have already gone, and only those that were based 
on sound artistic, educational, and financial foundations 
have survived. 

This is right—inevitably and inexorably right—for 
here as in the case of life in general only that which is 
true and right survives the ravages of time. So Inter- 
lochen and Oakland and a few other high grade camps 
will go marching on for years to come, because in the 
first place they cater to two human cravings that are 
well-nigh universal, nameiy, the desire to participate in 
musical performance and the desire to live out of doors 
during the summer; and because in the second place 
they are organized and administered on the basis of 
high musical ideals, practical knowledge of adolescent 
psychology, and a fine adaptability to circumstances. 
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ALARY CONTRACTS are again signed and our personal 
. budgets for the year are now receiving careful 
consideration. Incomes are yet too low to allow for 
expenditures other than those that are most vital to the 
immediate future. Many of the desired items that would 
make living a bit more comfortable will have to be fore- 
gone in order that the necessities of life may be assured. 
These necessities will vary considerably according to 
individual needs, proclivities, habits and environment. 
The choice of clothing deemed necessary for one indi- 
vidual would be an extravagance for another; the 
budget required for recreation for one would be a 
paucity to another ; the necessary allowance for selective 
food for the epicure would be prodigal for the normal 
appetite. Still, there are places on this budget chart of 
individual differences where the curves should merge 
into one. That place for the music educators is the 
point representing membership in the Music Educators 
National Conference. Yes, we differ in our clothes, we 
differ in our recreation, we differ in our appetites, but 
we must not differ in our desires for affiliation with the 
organization that promotes the welfare and upholds the 
ideals of our chosen profession. Music education today, 
with its ever growing momentum, has gained the re- 
spect of our nation by accomplishing results through the 
power generated by unified forces. Had not our aims, 
ideals and procedures become unified, if each of us were 
still using the trial and error method of learning, striv- 
ing to slash our way through the wilderness of tradition 
without the compass of combined experiences supplied 
through sectional and national conferences to guide us, 
then the program of music education would still be 
chaotic and hopelessly ineffective. 


= 


This first issue of the Mustc Epucators JouRNAL 
will reach many readers who may not be fully aware of 
the opportunity afforded them to become members of 
this professional organization that embodies their ideals, 
that stimulates and guides community and _ national 
thought so that it is possible for their own individual 
program of music education to be projected. The Music 
Educators National Conference is what it is today be- 
cause of the fact that those who believed that music is 
the natural heritage of every child also believed that 
to make it possible for every child to receive this 
heritage, it was their responsibility to lend support to an 
organization that was striving to make this conviction a 
realization. 

In the absence of statistics to formulate an exact 
statement I would hazard an estimate that perhaps 
twenty per cent of the teachers employed for part or 
full time music instruction in the schools of our country 
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are members of this national organization. We are 
grateful for this twenty per cent, as it has made possible 
the guidance in the field of music education that the 
Music Educators National Conference has been and is 
supplying. But how much greater its influence would 
be if its active membership could more nearly approxi- 
mate its potential. 
= 


We are accustomed under The New Deal to seeing 
many different combinations of capital letters represent- 
ing various governmental agencies and bureaus. The 
abstractness of these cold, non-intelligible letter com- 
binations that we feel upon our first encounter with them 
gradually vanishes as we become familiar with their 
significance and before long even a Republican uses 
them glibly as a part of his stock in trade. Now there 
is another combination of capital letters that should 
have such real significance to the music educator that 
it will become a part of his stock in trade. This com- 
bination represents an agency whose sole purpose is that 
of improving the music welfare of the youth of our 
land. The national program of this agency is carried 
on through the support of its active members who for 
this membership are paying less than a penny a day. 
The combination of letters to which I refer is M.E.N.C. 
Does it appear to you as an abstraction or does it 
bring to your mind associations that stir your profes- 
sional pride? 

This article was started in the discussion of budgets. 
It will close with the suggestion that following the item 
in your personal budget called “Professional Growth” 
you make the assignment: 





| Active Membership Dues M.E.N.C...... $3.00 





“By Our Own Boot Straps” 


A Has it ever occurred to you that the present high 
standing of school music in America today is due to a 
great extent to the dissemination of authentic data for 
professional reference and guidance through the 
pamphlets published by the Conference? It is through 
serious study and research on the part of the Confer- 
ence membership that these brochures have been made 
possible. The unification and alignment of thought 
through committees and councils have brought to the 
educational forces of the country the objectives and 
achievements of the Conference, and it is the function- 
ing of the Conference membership in this capacity of 
raising the standards of the school music teaching pro- 
fession that has been aptly termed “By Our Own Boot 
Straps.” 
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Another series of these valuable bulletins has just 
been printed and is available for distribution through 
the Conference office at a slight charge to cover cost of 
publication. The list includes three Music Education 
Research Council Bulletins, namely, No. 15—Self-Sur- 
vey for School Music Systems, No. 16—The Present 
Status of School Music Instruction, No. 17—Music 
Rooms and Equipment. Official Committee Report No. 
3—Music Materials for Small Ensembles—A Survey— 
is the work of the Ensemble Division of the Committee 
on Instrumental Affairs (1930-34). A fifth pamphlet, 
Research Council Bulletin No. 14—Amateur Music, 
really belongs to the previous year, but was not printed 
until this season inasmuch as it appeared first in the 
JouRNAL and in the 1933 Yearbook. Your library will 
not be complete until you have these pamphlets for 
study and reference. On another page of this issue of 
the JouRNAL will be found a listing of the Conference 
bulletins published and their list price. 


Music Education Broadcasts 
4 To THE MUSIC EDUCATORS of the nation it will be 
gratifying to know that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has offered its facilities for another term of 
“Music Education Broadcasts” this fall. Six succeed- 
ing Sunday morning periods (10:30-11:00 A. M., 
E.S.T.) have been reserved for the Music Educators 
National Conference, beginning the third Sunday in Oc- 
tober. Professor Peter W. Dykema, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has again accepted the chairmanship of the com- 





4 


mittee which will have the responsibility for arranging 
the broadcast programs. Other members of the com- 
mittee will be announced later. The success of the 
series sponsored by the Conference last spring was so 
marked that this fall series will be anticipated by all 
music folk throughout the country. Watch the radio 
page in your local paper for details of this nation-wide 
hook-up. 


N.E.A. Music Section 


A AT THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Washington, D. C., July 6, 1934, 
the petition signed by the delegates attending the Music 
Supervisors National Conference meeting in Chicago 
last April asking that a music section of the N.E.A. be 
re-established was received with enthusiasm. Official 
action was taken authorizing the inclusion of a music 
section in the next National Education Association con- 
vention program, which will occur in Denver next July. 
The chairman and secretary for this section will be 
announced in the next issue of the JoURNAL. 


Editorial Board 


A Your PRESIDENT wishes to take this opportunity to 
thank the members of the Editorial Board, who served 
so well during the past two years, for their willingness 
to aid in making this early edition of the JoURNAL pos- 
sible. The personnel of the new board will be func- 
tioning for the next issue and will be announced at that 
time. HERMAN F. SMITH 
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Music At The Exposition of Progress 


A ALTHOUGH THE SYMPHONY SEASON at the Exposition of Progress 
is over, both the Chicago and Detroit Symphony Orchestras having 
finished their series totaling considerably over 300 concerts, many 
fine music programs will be presented daily at the Exposition until 
its close, October 31. This picture shows the concert shell of the 
great outdoor auditorium sponsored by Swift and Company (one of 
two shells provided Exposition concerts, the other one being spon- 
sored by Henry Ford), in which the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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played 135 concerts with Associate Conductor Eric Delamarter as 
conductor-in-chief. Dr. Stock was present to conduct four concerts, 
seven each were conducted by Henry Hadley, Karl Krueger, Willam 
von Hoogstraten. Sir Hamilton Harty of the London Symphony con- 
ducted 18 concerts, and there were various other guest conductors, 
including Henry Weber, Frank St. Leger, Carl Bricken, and Jerzy 
Bojanowski, Posen Opera, Poland. In the picture is shown the 
Hamilton Club Chorus of Chicago, Harry S. Walsh, director. 
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Music Camps Have Successful Season 


ADA BICKING 


Arthur Jordan Conservatory, Indianapolis 


ERHAPS there is no more heartening barometer of the spirit 
| D of the times in relation to music education than is afforded 
by the success of the National Music Camp and the Eastern 
Music Camp during the season just closed. Despite difficulties 
and obstacles which similar institutions outside the field of music 
have been unable to surmount, these two camps, which make music 
their major activity, were able to carry on and further demon- 
strate the fundamental place of music in the scheme of life. 

Nestled between the twin lakes of Wa-Be-Ka-Ness and Wa- 
Be-Ka-Netta, a veritable beauty spot where Nature has expressed 
herself to the very fullest, is the National Music Camp, created 
for the purpose of furthering the music education of the youth 
of America and to provide a stimulus and opportunity for self- 
through music. Here are found recreation, 
fun, all sanely balanced and contributing very defi- 


expression music, 
work, health, 
nitely to the development of character. 

The camp is composed of three units; the high school, col- 
The students all live in attractive 
cottages equipped with lights, hot and cold running 
water, modern shower bath and tub facilities, etc. They sleep 
in double-deck beds and are furnished with lockers, study tables 
A piano is a part of the 
Counselors are responsible 


lege and supervisor divisions. 
electric 


and comfortable lounging chairs. 
regular equipment of each cottage. 
for the conduct and well being of the students. 

The boys and men are encamped in cottages on Lake Wa-Be- 
Ka-Ness, while the girls and women are encamped on Lake 
Wa-Be-Ka-Netta. All the groups meet and work together in 
and about the Bowl. 

The feeding of the multitude and the immense quantities of 
food necessary to satisfy the ever-present state of hunger takes 
The minimum figures are forty 
forty gallons of milk, 


om tremendous proportions. 
loaves of bread, five gallons of cream, 
three bushels of potatoes and four bushels of spinach. It takes 
from forty-five to sixty pounds of butter per meal. Seventeen 
make a serving. The desserts call for two 
bushels of cherries, ten gallons of ice cream, and pies, cakes 
and cinnamon rolls are always plentiful. Is it any wonder the 
students leave with an average weight of eight pounds gained? 

A resident full-time physician and nurse provide a safeguard 
to the health of the entire camp personnel. The hospital, sit- 
uated in a quiet nook near Wa-Be-Ka-Ness,.has a well-equipped 
two wards of three beds each, with full bath- 
room equipment, doctor’s quarters and nurse’s quarters. The 
doctor checks the condition of all individual students at the 
beginning, the middle and the close of the camp season. 

It was Debussy who said he could imagine music designed 
all on big lines, with daring effects, which 


gallons of soup 


treatment room, 


for the open air, 


would have full play in the open and soar joyously to the tree 
tops. Certain it is when great music is unhampered and comes 
forth like gushing waves into the open air, it is truly an element 
of nature. It seems to have a greater significance. And so, 
taking the great art of music out of doors into that environment 
of beauty and glory, music becomes a more lovely thing to those 
who listen. Here, one can invite his own soul during the after- 
noon and evening concerts. It gives some indescribable and in- 
tangible thing to those youthful musicians who are contributing 
to the sum total of beauty through their power of expression. 

The Sunday morning services are a feature of special sig- 
The Call to Worship by the deep-voiced chimes and 
“The Lord is in His Holy Temple, Let 
all the earth keep silence before Him,” sung by the choir 
establish a reverent and religious attitude. The students and 
guests all join in the singing of the hymns, the responsive read- 
The list of speakers includes many out- 


nificance. 
the opening sentence, 


ings and the prayer. 





Glimpse of Orchestra and Audience at Interlochen Bowl 


standing personalities, writers, lecturers, ministers, composers, 
musicians. The service is truly an hour of worship. 

One of the obvious characteristics of the camp program is 
the progressive changes which lead out in various ways. Each 
summer there are courses offered that are distinctly in advance 
of the previous years. The season just closed saw the develop- 
ment of many new ideas. Several experiments were carried out; 
for example, the practical demonstration of the pure and tem- 
pered scales, demonstrations and experiments in acoustics, ex- 
periments with and the demonstration of amplification for solo 
instruments. Chamber music was developed to a much higher 
degree. There were the expansion of original compositions, 
introduction of new compositions by American composers, new 
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View of Eastern Camp Locge and Administration Building 


types of orchestra and band methods of teaching, and laboratory 
courses in conducting. 

More emphasis is being placed upon the social life of the 
students. The intangible thing that camp life does is to develop 
a real sense of values. There is no class or social distinction. 
“Clothes consciousness” does not enter into the picture. All 
high school students, supervisors, -faculty members and _ staff 
wear the comfortable and attractive uniform of blue corduroy 
trousers or knickers and blue shirts, except on Sunday when fresh 





Scene in the Girls’ Camp at Interlochen 


white shirts are worn. Competition and pettiness fade into the 
nowhere. 

The supervisors are permitted to earn a part of their tuition 
and expense by contributing several hours’ work each day, fitting 
into any and all places where there is need. Guests are met 
at their cars or at the train by gracious personalities—super- 
visors of music at home—who carry their bags. The hotel clerk 
who assigns guests to their rooms is also a supervisor of music, 
and even in the dining room guests are served by attractive 
young women whose names you will find on the student roster. 
Thus, in a most practical way, everyone in camp is made fully 
conscious of the benefits and practices of the camp motto—Do 
the right thing at the right time.” 

The week set aside for the 1934 National Clinic for Band and 
Orchestra leaders was a busy one. Representatives from twenty 
states and Canada were in attendance. The clinic was under 
the auspices and general supervision of the officers of the Na- 
tional School Band and Orchestra Association and the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Educators National 
Conference. The chief purpose of the clinic was to provide 
opportunity for discussion of contests, festivals and methods of 
instruction. State and national contest numbers, lists of stand- 
ard compositions for general use, rules for organization, partici- 
pation, methods of adjudication, and the various other problems 
were discussed. The interpretations of compositions were exem- 
plified by nationally recognized conductors through the readings 
given the music by the camp orchestra and band. Solo and 
ensemble material furnished a most important topic. The pros 
and cons of field tactics and other technical demonstrations were 
considered. 

An annual event is the coming of the All-State Orchestra, 
Band and Choir groups. These students come to Interlochen 
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for special encampments, the respective groups coming on Tues- 
day for three successive weeks and continuing four days each. 
A very small fee makes possible a most happy experience for 
these students. 

An alumni association was organized at the close of the session 
in order to help further and perpetuate the influence of the camp 
in the different cities and states, and to preserve for all time 
the high ideals of musicianship and citizenship. 

One of the most amazing things to be found on the campus 
just in the rear of the stage is the music library, which is 
housed in a fireproof stone and concrete building, and where the 
$25,000 storehouse of music is carefully filed and guarded. Ten 
people contribute to the chore of keeping this material in order. 

The camp store serves as a convenience for students in need 
of various supplies. A snapshot exchange is an interesting fea- 
ture, and offers an opportunity for students to make a collection 
of all the best pictures taken by the different camera enthusiasts. 
A traveling repair bus filled with a full line of supplies and 
every conceivable kind of machinery necessary for repairs, is 
one of the unique features of the camp equipment. 

The faculty and administrative personnel of the National 
Camp is too long to be listed here, but, of course, it is well 
known that the institution came into being through the re- 
sourcefulness and vision of Joe Maddy, the President and Chair- 
man, aided and abetted by his friend and associate, T. P. Giddings. 
These two have had the loyal support and assistance of a large 
number of persons in the field of music education, some of 
whom have made an extraordinary contribution of time and 
effort during the several seasons since the camp was inaugurated. 
The Advisory Committee, camp staff, and faculty comprise a 
list of nearly fifty persons prominent in the field of music edu- 
cation. Guest conductors and visitors present during the summer 
at various times include some of the best known figures in the 
musical world. 


o 


Commanding a view of the beautiful Lake Messalonskee, one 
of the famous Bellgrade Lake chain, the Eastern Music Camp 
site affords an ideal setting for the established routine of music 
study, practice and concert performance, mixed pleasantly with 
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Our Problems and Our Progress 


A PRESIDENTIAL SYMPOSIUM 


By the Presidents of the Sectional Conferences 
(Papers Prepared for the National Biennial, Chicago, April, 1934) 


North Central Conference 


aA A REPRESENTATIVE of the North Central group, I am 
happy to express allegiance to the parent body, the Music 
Educators National Conference. The North Central is a con- 
ference because and by virtué of the National. The North 
Central is the National, just as the Eastern, Southern, South- 
western, California-Western, and Northwest are the National. 
We simply attend different meetings of the same conference at 
different meeting places in odd years. 

This feeling becomes convinc- 
ing when we read the papers and 
addresses in the Yearbook. A pa- 
per written in California might 
just as logically have been writ- 
ten in New York or Ohio. The 
same note is sounded. The trends 
are identical—indicating a unity 
of our fraternity in philosophy 
and practice which is expressed 
in our united conferences. 

The North Central is fortunate 
in that the National meets this 
year [1934] in the heart of our 
section. We experience a thrill 
when we assume the role of host 
to the other Conferences. We 
enjoy a share of the pleasant re- 
sponsibility with Superintendent 
Bogan and his amazing confer- 
ence committee of welcoming the Conference members from the 
East, the West, and the South. We shall be equally happy to 
enjoy the hospitality of other Sectional Conferences. 

We of the North Central section are tremendously encour- 
aged. There is immediate promise of restoration of cuts in 
our salaries and our program. There is every indication that 
we will be permitted to extend our program tremendously. The 
problem of leisure time challenges the United States govern- 
As always in a crisis, the government throws the torch 
to Education. It is not difficult for administrators to see where 
music fits into this picture. They have battled for a broad edu- 
cational program. They are demanding of us that we produce. 
They are able to do this because, in general, it is popular. 

We have no right to be discouraged. We have weathered 
the storm. The only people who had a right to be discouraged 
were not discouraged. They went forward with the zeal of the 
pioneer. The Founders started a little snowball back in 1907, 
and they got back of it and pushed it; it grew very slowly at 
first, but gradually, crescendo accelerando, it got so big that it 
rolled right through the crisis. True, it melted to some extent, 
but it is still a mountain of a snowball. It needs only the 
united effort of the United Conferences to push it along. 





Fow.er SmitH 
President, North Central Conf. 


ment. 


As I came through Kalamazoo recently, I saw a big sign 
board, advertising something. I don’t know what it was ad- 
vertising. Harper Maybee can tell you if you are interested. 
But what I saw was a quotation from Elbert Hubbard. It 
read “Push! If you can’t push, Pull! and if you can’t pull, 
please get out of the way.” 

The North Central wants to push! The North Central also 
wants to pull together with the Eastern, the Southern, the South- 
western, the California-Western, and the Northwest in the 
attempt to render greater service in the enrichment of the lives 
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of the youth of the land, through the ministry of music, the 
greatest of the arts. 

And we hope that we will do our part sufficiently well so that 
you will nor say to us, “Please get out of the way.” 

—FowLer SMITH 

Northwest Conference 

4 THE SITUATION among school music educators in the North- 
west is the same as that confronting music educators in general, 
I believe, in that they have been faced with curtailed budgets, 
reduced salaries and, in some instances, no salaries at all. To 
offset this each one is putting forth greater effort on his own 
work and at the same time assuming many added responsibilities 
in school and community associations, in order that he may do 
his utmost to improve the general situation. A few instances 
may illustrate: 

It has been estimated that there 
is now no full-time music in- 
structor in all of the eastern part 
of Montana; that those who are 
still teaching music are also 
teaching other subjects. In spite 
of this one community reports 
that its music department is more 
active than ever, and its band, 
orchestra and vocal organizations 
are furnishing music for all kinds 
of activities from football games 
to ladies aids and luncheon clubs. 
In addition, the music department 
has been called on to raise money 
for athletics thereby being de- 
prived of their own rightful rev- 
enue from operettas, concerts, 
etc. “Therefore,” as this super- 
visor writes, “we have no money for new instruments. Still we 
carry on, using old instruments taped up with adhesive, with 
leaky valves and dents in the tubing. The solder can and the 
adhesive roll are the only two expenses we have.” 

From another Montana city comes the report that preceding 
a school election not long ago “the radical element promised to 
slash everything including music and all supervision if that 
group were elected. They were not elected.” 

Idaho reports a determination to carry on despite financial 
handicaps, together with an appreciation of the efforts of the 
various music associations in behalf of music education. Our 
1935 Conference meeting will be held in Boise. 

Salary reductions, as great as 40 per cent in some places, and 
the transfer of the music instructor’s time to other subjects have 
not prevented the communities of southern Oregon from con- 
tinuing their music activities. In many places extra time is 
donated after regular school hours in order that rehearsals need 
not be discontinued. Response this year was as great as ever, 
and possibly greater, to the invitation of the Southern Oregon 
State Normal to attend its spring music festival. 

From Seattle comes the most tangible evidence of the return 
to more favorable conditions: a 6 per cent rise in salaries. 

In one school in Seattle it is reported that some 30 per cent 
of the music students are now taking private lessons, as com- 
pared with none last year. Many more new and better quality 
instruments are in evidence this year than for some time. 

Additional events are being added to the Western Washington 
Music Contests, due to the greater interest. 
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In the vicinity of Spokane some salary and faculty reductions 
have been restored. Several new bands and orchestras are re- 
ported. Some school districts have combined to require the full 
time of a special instrumental instructor where none had been 
engaged before. One superintendent reports more favor for 
music than athletics in that “more students can participate and 
it can give them more lasting benefit.” 

In British Columbia music activities are spreading as evi- 
denced by their music festivals, competitive and otherwise. An 
annual competitive festival has been held in Vancouver for sev- 
eral years, for which judges are usually imported from England 
or Scotland. Now many smaller festivals are held in the out- 
lying sections of the province. A piano dealer in Vancouver 
reports better business than for some time. 

Very little curtailment has been experienced in Alaska. Their 
curricula have remained the same, and a 5 per cent reduction in 
salaries has been in force only for this year. A movement is 
under way to enlarge the music programs, both in high school 
and in the grades throughout the territory. They are proud of 
their school musicians and are anxious for them to have the 
best training possible under the circumstances. 

The Northwest Conference is young and small in point of 
numerical contribution to the National Conference. But in point 
of opportunity for achievement in the Northwest section, and 
of enthusiasm and determination—as well as of loyalty to our 
National organization we feel that our contribution is sufficiently 
great to warrant our proud place as “one of the six.” 

The watchword is “carry on.” —CuHar_es R. Cutts 


California-Western Conference 

4 Ir IS A PLEASANT PRIVILEGE to convey, in this public way, the 
Conference greetings of Arizona, Nevada, California and our 
island possessions. These constitute the California-Western 
School Music Conference. Not without some sacrifice, a goodly 
number of us traveled a long distance [to Chicago in April] to 
pledge anew our allegiance to the 
National Conference, and to give 
the assurance that we are doing 
our best to maintain standards 
against all obstacles. And we 
have encountered our share of 
obstacles and difficulties the past 
two years. 

When the bank holiday was de- 
clared in the far west, it came to 
us with quite a shock—but would 
it not prove a far greater shock 
if a moratorium were to be de- 
clared on all music for a week 
-——during which time every home, 
school, church, club, dance hall 
and theater would be deprived of 
all musical effects because every 
instrument and voice would be si- 
lenced? 

Following our financial moratorium with its consequent in- 
conveniences and hardships, we Californians were disturbed by 
a series of minor earthquakes which affected our school sched- 
ules in such a manner as to threaten the success of our Sectional 
Conference; but with courage and fortitude undaunted, we car- 
ried on. The success of our 1933 conference at Oakland was 
a tribute to the valiant leadership of President Gertrude B. 
Parsons and the energetic codperation of many, among whom 
we might mention Glenn H. Woods and Herman Trutner, Jr. 
of Oakland, Mary E. Ireland of Sacramento and Louis Wood- 
son Curtis, Director of Music Education, of Los Angeles. 

While the attendance at Oakland was somewhat affected by 
adverse circumstances, it was by no means a small or unrep- 
resentative meeting—and all who attended were helped and in- 
spired. I think the spirit exemplified in this instance is typical 
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of the California-Western Conference. Indeed, upon thinking 
it over, that spirit is typical of the United Conferences—it is 
the underlying force that binds us all together in the National 
Conference. It is the force that will continue to maintain the 
standards of music in education, so that regardless of earth- 
quakes, financial or otherwise, music education will go on. 

Because of extensive area and scattered population, our Sec- 
tional Conference has been divided into districts. This type of 
organization has been carried on successfully and extended 
throughout California during the past year, under Amy Grau 
Miller, our First Vice-President. Outstanding among these dis- 
trict meetings, we might well mention the one held last Decem- 
ber (1933) in Hollywood under the district president, Hazel 
Beckwith Nohavec. 

We are most happy to report that the sympathetic and co- 
Operative relationships which have existed between the California- 
Western Conference and the State Board of Education in Cali- 
fornia are as strong now as when we came into the National 
Conference. 

There is so much of idleness that this is with us a subject 
of deep concern and study. Through disappointments in mate- 
tial things and enforced leisure, we have been led to appreciate 
the immaterial and spiritual values. No longer do we say that 
“time is money ;” rather we choose to say that “time is culture,” 
or, that time means opportunities for a higher type of self- 
expression and the development of our social values. 

We should all be optimistic in our outlook, for in our new 
social order, music should fill a most unique place. The question 
is—Are we sufficiently sensitive to the possibilities, adequately 
trained and courageous enough to accord music its rightful 
place as a great moral, cultural and social agency in the “New 
Deal”? 

We hope to study this question at our 1935 Biennial Meeting 
to be held in Pasadena April 14-17. —ARTHUR G. WAHLBERG 


Southwestern Conference 


4 THE PROBLEMS which faced almost everyone in this land of 
ours in the spring of 1933 seemed especially acute to the presi- 
dent and officers of the Southwestern Conference. Our meeting 
at Springfield was scheduled for 
a date that followed too soon 
upon the bank holiday—and not 
long enough after that epochal 
financial fiasco—to permit any 
other course than cancellation, in 
justice to the host city and our 
members at large. And so we 
cancelled, returned enrollment fees 
to members of the All-Southwest- 
ern Orchestra and Chorus, paid 
up our bills for preliminary ex- 
penses (including the cost of 
music, printing, postage and other 
expenses in connection with the 
organization of the chorus and 
orchestra), and notified all con- 
cerned that there would be no 
meeting. Fortunately, our treas- 
ury was able to stand the shock 
—and equally well, apparently, has the morale of the South- 
western Conference withstood the blow. 

Indeed, music educators of the Southwestern section have, as 
a whole, stood their ground remarkably well. The conditions 
which forced cancellation of our 1933 meeting threatened to 
disrupt the entire musical program which through years of 
arduous service had been brought to fruition in our schools. 
Many supervisors and teachers were faced with the problem of 
quitting their profession or carrying on with whatever was of- 
fered in the way of salary—to be paid “when and if.” But in 
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most instances, faith in the cause and the future overcame fears 
and thoughts of self. Hope, in the face of adverse circumstances 
inspired to redoubled effort and with characteristic courage, 
upheld by the attitude of our brothers and sisters of the United 
Conferences and the redoubled efforts of our National organiza- 
tion in behalf of music education, we carried through the dark 
period. Activities of student groups have been maintained, and 
by careful redistribution of out-of-school hours,, teachers have 
supplemented the routine of daily work by developing choral 
and instrumental classes and other important adjuncts to a 
sustained program. 

Lastly, charity—the spirit of good will—has not been found 
wanting, for, in spite of financial burdens, we have continued to 
provide generously music by school groups for social, civic, 
religious and welfare organizations. Thus we have shown to 
the criticizing portion of the public, that there is nothing transi- 
tory, faddish or frill-like about music in this time when all 
things must pass the test of true worth—and that supervisors 
are sincere, enthusiastic and determined public servants, who 
place the cause they represent above purely selfish interests. 

We shali continue to go forward, joining hands with our sis- 
ter Conferences, the California-Western, Northwest, Eastern, 
Southern and North Central—carrying the banner of music edu- 
cation ahead, for with such a united force, we shall recognize 


no obstacle. —FrANcES SMITH CATRON 


Eastern Conference 


4 ONCE UPON A TIME there was a great actress whose name 
is a memory of achievement to some of us—and just a name 
to our younger generation. 

Probably no public personage 
ever gained greater plaudits than 
Sarah Bernhardt. When in her 
later. years one leg was ampu- 
tated, did she give up, did she 
retire? She did not. She never 
retired but went on to greater, 
nobler triumphs in her art— 
adopting as her motto “Quand 
m’eme” which has been freely 
translated “In Spite of Hell.” 

Thinking over the Providence 
Conference, Sarah Bernhardt’s 
motto persistently presses itself 
into mind. 

Prosperity was still around the 
corner. Depression held the coun- 
try in its iron grip. Some of the 
leaders of the Conference were 
full of misgivings, fearful for the 
success of any large gathering during such strenuous times. 
And then just at the last moment came the Bank Holiday! 
You know the story—money, what little we had, tied up in 
banks with their doors closed, in some of the states no banks 
open—the state of Maine in danger of wholesale bank failures. 

3eing absorbed in work, not realizing the situation, I was 
surprised when a Conference member called up asking if the 
meeting were to be cancelled. Cancelled? Why? You can 
imagine his answer—other conventions of all kinds were called 
off, conditions so uncertain, etc. 

Puzzled, disturbed, I called President Winslow, Albany. The 
reassuring, cheering voice came over the phone. “Cancel? I 
should say not. We shall carry on.” With only scrip in his 
pocket he did carry on with such “simple sincerity, devotion, 
and beautiful qualities of spirit’ and such a glorious Conference 
success, that he is endeared to us forever—our 1933 Providence 
President, Ralph Winslow. 

It is such a mistake to imagine that discipline makes life 
harder. It doesn’t. The discipline of the depression meant a 
new life to the Eastern Conference. It awakened in many of 
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us powers before unsuspected. Personally, the Providence Con- 
ference taught me lessons I shall never forget: Loyalty; devo- 
tion to a cause; power to rise above the lack of mere money; 
the great spiritual uplift brought by working together for a 
common cause; beauty that can rise above vicissitudes, as shown 
by the singing by the boys and girls of that first Eastern Con- 
ference Chorus—boys and girls who made desperate sacrifices 


to reach Providence. Only one group cancelled, one group only 
was unable to meet the situation. 

Let me tell you what happened in Syracuse, New York. Eliza- 
beth Beach—our New York State Chairman, and one of our 
National Conference directors—and her assistants had prepared 
twenty-three singers for the Eastern Conference Chorus. Miss 
Beach had arranged to charter a bus at an unheard of reduction 
in price. Her young singers had earned the money for the trip 
with concerts, bake sales, what not—you know the line. They 
had worked and struggled, helped each other, and had, little 
by little, deposited in the Syracuse banks their hard earned, 
precious hoard. Just a few days before the day set, these same 
banks quietly closed their doors. Not one cent of their money 
could they get. Did they cancel the trip? They did not. Let 
Miss Beach tell you how, when their story was made known, 
Syracuse came to the rescue and from almost empty pockets 
made a loan—and when the day came the old bus rolled merrily 
out of Syracuse loaded with children and teachers, sliding into 
Providence over icy roads at ten o’clock that night, with all on 
board happy, tired and singing. 

This is just one story of how the Eastern Conference carried 
on at Providence—quand m’eme. 

Then the noble, great-hearted Butterfields—Alma and Walter. 
Only those behind the scenes and close up know of the devoted, 
self-sacrificing efforts of our hosts. With the financial anxiety, 
the already great strain of the National Presidency on Mr. 
Butterfield’s shoulders, the preparation of the Providence work 
to be displayed, and the physical comforts of the Conference 
theirs to look after, yet never were there such hosts. 

So the Eastern Conference, the oldest of the Sectional Con- 
ferences, rooted in friendship, set its example of a living, loving, 
vital organization, dynamic in its personality, and, determined 
in its efforts to advance music education in the East, in the face 
of almost insurmountable difficulties, carried on quand m’eme. 

May Pittsburgh equal Providence. —LaAurRA BRYANT 


Southern Conference 


4 THe SONG OF THE SOUTHLAND is one that will fit in well 
with the general trend. In fact, I believe, if I understand the 
notes at all, we are in a related key with the rest of you. Our 
pitch may have been a trifle sharper in spots (and the flattening 
process almost ruined us), but, 
taken by and large, we are nearer 
the right beat now. While for 
a time it looked as though “ev- 
erybody was out of step but 
Jim,” and we were “Jim,” it was 
in reality just another case of 
being absorbed in one’s own trou- 
bles. For that reason I rather 
welcomed the call of President 
Butterfield, and set out to avail 
myself of the opportunity to ren- 
der an account of our steward- 
ship; to tell you something of 
our trials and tribulations. Now, 
after conducting a study of the 
subject, I feel I understand some- 
thing of the little boy’s problem 
when he said “If once nothing is 
nothing, then twice nothing must 
be something, because it’s twice what once was.” This thing 
surely does seem to be cumulative, doesn’t it? 
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Of course, I might save time and energy by merely saying 
“Same here!” or by reporting that the Southern Conference for 
Music Education echoes everything that has already been said; 
and in doing so, I should be “filling the bill.” Particularly as 
you will remember the really efficient echo repeats the original 
announcement many times, and from a myriad different angles. 
Such a procedure, however, would seem too stereotyped for 
these times and conditions. 

On the other hand, how can I commence to tell you, in the 
short space allowed, of the curtailment of the teaching force; 
the complete “dropping” of music from the curriculum in many 
communities; the wholesale substitution of incompetent teach- 
ers—all “for the sake of economy.” 

This has been the burden of the answers to my questionnaire 
in the case of nine out of the ten states that replied, and I am 
not at all certain that number ten was not simply trying to be 
loyal (?) to “home.” 

What became of the supervisors and teachers “dropped”? 
Some took up other regular elementary subject teaching “doing 
music on the side,” and without pay therefor; others found a 
place on the C. W. A.; still others “went to school”; and a 
goodly number are still “looking for positions.” 

Neither can I give you much of a detailed idea of the even 
worse feature—the “slashing of salaries” of those who were 
“fortunate enough” to be allowed to continue with the work. I 
find that in the past two years all have been subjected to a 
“cut” of anywhere from fifteen to fifty per cent—with the 
strong accent on the fifty. This might be more bearable if the 
remuneration had been anything like adequate to commence with. 


The Technique 


Again, it would be more tolerable if the so-called salaries had 
been actually paid. Many are in arrears, even now, from two to 
four months, with no immediate prospects of payment. 

Words would fail entirely, however, were I to attempt to 
describe the feeling that comes to one who sees the possibility 
of having the work of a lifetime “ditched,” thrown into the dis- 
card, with no seeming hope of a chance at a new start. This 
has been the lot of more than a few. Only one thing could be 
more disheartening, that of being compelled to watch that same 
life work slowly but surely disintegrate, crumble away, because 
of lack of facilities, or sufficient competent assistance, to keep 
it going. A dark picture, indeed; but there is a rift in the 
clouds; there’s even a ray of hope sifting through. According 
to information coming to me by way of this same questionnaire, 
our friends have “met the enemy,” and are breaking through his 
ranks. They have “carried on,” and are beginning to gain their 
point. To the question “How have the teachers met the situa- 
tion?” comes back the answer “Bravely.”—“Nobly.” “Grin and 
Bear It.” Instead of being resentful, it would seem that they 
have assumed the position of the little darkie who when asked 
why he didn’t take offense at some insulting remark, said “Oh, I 
jes’ ’side’s de so’ce.” And, like the Master, as he hung on the 
cross, prayed for his persecutors, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” they have gone about their work 
with a zest and a determination to dare and to do. In fact, 
the universal attitude seems to be “Doggone it! We know what 
we're doing! We believe in what we’re doing! And we're going 
to continue along this line if it takes all summer, or several 
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summers: 
—J. Henry Francis 


of Drum Playing 
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HE NATIONAL ScHooL BANnpD AssocIATION in 1931 pro- 
: | vided for individual snare drumming contests as a regular 
feature in the national contests, for the specific purpose of 
standardizing on drum instruction and performance. The re- 
quirements are based on the standard rudiments of drumming; 
that is, the basic principles comprising the elementary tech- 
nique. The rudiments are not a one-man system, but rather a 
compilation of various beats and figures that were gathered 
and arranged in progressive sequence more than fifty years ago. 
There are twenty-six of the so-called “rudiments,” but only 
three of them are required in the solo drumming contests: (1) 
The Long Roll, (2) The Hand-to-Hand Flam, and (3) The 
Flam Accent. 

These three are the principal or most important (if the se- 
lected number must be limited to three). This seems a sur- 
prisingly small number and a very modest requirement. How- 
ever, it is a surprise to a good many directors and supervisors 
to find that the great majority of the drummers in the school 
bands and orchestras do not know even one of them. Their 
ambition is to drum in a band or orchestra; start at the back 
of the textbook, disregarding the elementaries that embody the 
method of execution or fingering, as we may refer to sticking. 
As to counting—well, apparently they would rather guess than 
count. And the fault, I may add, is not always the student’s. 
In all too many cases, the blame is directly traceable to lack of 
knowledge or indifference on the part of the supervisors, band- 
masters, or orchestra leaders. 

This is not only unfair to the student drummer, who has a 
right to obtain sound musical experience from his hours with 
band or orchestra, but it is detrimental to the entire ensemble 
There can be no rhythm without a good percussion section 
and no music without rhythm—for drums are the principa 
rhythm instruments. 

It is true that the rudiments are basically military, but it must 
be remembered that the drum is a military instrument, and the 
essential training is necessary to apply drumming properly to 
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modern music. While the rudiments develop the mechanical 
elements of drumming, they do not make a musician: of a 
drummer; he must develop his musical side either by routine 
as he starts to play with some organization, or by study and 
performance on some other instrument, preferably the piano. 
The combination of the two, however, is the ideal, and his suc- 
cess is limited only by the amount of practice and study that 
he applies to the task. 

The rudimental drummer will be an expert reader because all 
rudimental phrases are grouped; for example, the “Flam Ac- 
cent” means a group of three notes preceded by a “Flam.” Two 
Flam Accents would constitute six eighth notes in a bar of the 
common 6-8 march. The student would not read that as eighth 
notes, but rather, as two Flam Accents (the Flam occurring on 
the first and fourth notes, which brings the Flam on the first 
and second beat of the bar), accenting these beats, and, in this 
way, correctly interpreting the rhythm. 

By referring to Instrumental Technique for Orchestra and 
Band, by Maddy and Giddings, you will find a number of very 
excellent examples of the application of rudiments as they are 
scored to music. I refer to pages 101 to 151. Take, for ex- 
ample, on page 130, exercise No. 60: The first bar consists of 
four Flam Paradiddles; the second bar consists of two Flam 
Paradiddles and two Flams. This would bring the accent on the 
beat and afford easy execution while alternating from hand to 
hand. The text explains that in this case this beat is called the 
Flamadiddle. Exercise No. 61 on the same page shows the 
Paradiddle. Exercise No. 62 shows the Flam Tap and the 
Fifteen-Stroke Roll. It must be explained that, in the early 
rudiments, it was necessary to designate the number of strokes 
required; but this, of course, cannot be applied to music because 
of the varying tempo, which /nstrumental Technique explains on 
page 45 (Example No. 88) as follows: “Whether the snare 
drummer can play the Sixteen-Stroke Roll in the time allotted, 
depends upon the tempo given by the conductor.” 

In rudimental drumming, therefore, there are a number of 
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stroke rolls that, when applied to music, are not at all confined 
to the number of strokes as indicated in instruction books, but 
rather are to be adjusted to the time allotted for the Roll. Every 
bandmaster and music student will find this book extremely 
helpful in regard to the application of drum rudiments to music. 
In the matter of elementary instructions, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to be explicit, so be sure that ample text matter is supplied 
with each rudiment, in order that the student can readily under- 
stand the requirements and realize the importance of accuracy 
in his elementary practice periods. It is, therefore, necessary 
that you investigate the various books available and equip your- 
self with one that is thoroughly reliable. The Moeller Book is 
generally regarded as quite complete and carries ample illustra- 
tions showing the position of the instrument and the holding of 
the sticks. There are a number of books that are based on the 
standard rudiments which you may safely use and recommend; 
on the other hand, there are quite a large number of books that 
have no regard for the rudiments, whose authors demonstrate 
clearly that they did not understand the subject, and, in order 
to make an attempt at modernism, have actually invented their 
own systems which are positively detrimental. 

The present requirements of the National School Band Asso- 
ciation for the Individual Drumming Contest are: (1) The Long 
Roll, open and close; (2) The Hand-to-Hand Flam, open and 
close; (3) The Flam Accent; (4) A beat of the player’s own 
selection; (5) A sight-reading test. 

First, you will note the Long Roll, open and close. This means 
that, according to rudimental instructions, the student is to 
start the Roll extremely slow, quarter-note fashion, making 
two beats with each hand, with a slight accent on the second 
beat of each hand, starting with the left hand. Then, gradu- 
ally, he should increase the speed to eighth notes, sixteenth, 
thirty-second, up to the point of the Roll, which, by the way, 
depends a great deal more on its evenness than on its speed. 
(The Roll, by the way, is usually written as sixty-fourth notes.) 
Then reverse the whole process, getting slower and slower to 
the original starting point (open). It should be noted that the 
Roll itself is “open and close”’—open when it is slow and close 
when it is fast. But, in the contest, the player is to open the 
Roll again without a stop from the closed Roll. In other words, 
start the Roll slowly; then increase the speed up to the closed 
Roll; and then decrease it again to the starting point. The Roll 
is the most important of all the rudiments and is, of course, 
basic in all drumming. 

The second requirement is the Hand to Hand Flam, also open, 
close and open. The third requirement is a Flam, as described 
in the preceding paragraphs, also performed in the contest open, 
close, and open. The student, in this case, demonstratesthis con- 
trol by attaining a speed as fast as it is safe for him to go 
without a break and then reducing the speed again to the 
starting point. 

For the fourth test, the player is to select any drum beat that 
he can master that embodies the rudiments required by the 
contest. A student who has advanced beyond the three required 
rudiments may make up a medley of a number of marches or 
drum solo beats. The Contest Committee has made a few sug- 
gestions of appropriate solos; but the choice is left entirely to 
the contestant’s own discretion (or that of his teacher). Amongst 
the suggested solos is a number called “The Downfall of Paris,” 
which may be preceded or followed by a 6-8 march; but, in so 
doing, there should be a short interlude to break the sudden 
change of tempo. This may be accomplished by a short stop and 
then a Roll or a succession of two or three Rolls of short 
duration, similar to “The Three Cheers,” as indicated in rudi- 
mental drum instructions. The most popular interlude, however, 
consists of “The Doublings,” as it is found in the rudimental 
books. This is an eight-bar phrase that may be played between 
any numbers, providing the player is using a medley of beats. 
In the selection of a solo, it is well to bear in mind that accuracy 
is more important than a display of great technique. In other 
words, the contestant may display musicianship in his solo rather 
than in performing a difficult beat indifferently rendered. 
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The sight-reading test (requirement number five) seems quite 
necessary in order to test the musicianship of the player. The 
test piece usually consists of a simple beat embodying the rudi- 
ments; but all marks of expression must be closely observed. 

Band and orchestra leaders, teachers and supervisors are 


urged to give attention to the drummer and his needs. Put 
yourselves in a position to advise accurately any future aspirant 
in the drumming art. Given only a little encouragement students 
are genuinely interested in perfecting a basic technique, for the 
rudiments are not difficult. They may, of course, appear a bit 
“stiff” at first, but they will soon yield to persistence, and once 
mastered, help to make a drummer who is a real musical asset 
to your band and orchestra. Rudiments will not make a musi- 
cian, but no musician can be a real drummer without the rudi- 
ments. Be careful of the so-called “modernistic” methods that 
offer new and heretofore unknown short cuts—they may prove 
harmful instead of beneficial. By all means, make the most of 
the opportunities afforded by the individual drumming contests, 
state and national. You will find in them a great adjunct and 
incentive to better musicianship on the part of the student 
drummers—and no little help for yourself if you feel a bit 
uncertain about your own knowledge of drumming. 


The Music Camps 
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fun and supervised recreation. While differing in a number of 
respects from the National Camp, the Eastern, as far as funda- 
mentals are concerned, may be regarded as the Atlantic Coast 
counterpart of the institution at Interlochen. Similarly equipped 
with cottages, comfortable lodges and an outdoor stage and 
concert bowl second to none in the world, this summer music 
colony may well be the pride of the people of Maine and the 
entire eastern section, through whose support and codperation it 
is maintained. 

During the past summer 116 students were enrolled, represent- 
ing ten states from Maine to Florida. The orchestra, band and 
chorus were, of course, principal features, with enrollments of 
80, 60 and 60, respectively. Sunday afternoon concerts in the 
Bowl were well attended, in fact drew larger audiences than 
the previous summer with, of course, record-breaking crowds 
on “Walter Damrosch Day” when Walter Damrosch was guest 
conductor, and on the closing day, August 26, which is tradi- 
tional “Chapman Day” at the Eastern Camp. Five Wednesday 
afternoon concerts were given by the Little Symphony Orchestra, 
composed largely of faculty members, assisted by faculty solo- 
ists. A full stage performance of H. M. S. Pinafore was given 
—the first operatic venture of the Eastern Music Camp. The 
great stage with its one hundred feet of width and sixty-foot 
depth was transformed into a complete and modern theater 
stage for this event. During the season Werner Jansson, re- 
cently appointed as assistant to Toscanini, and Fabien Sevitzky 
of Boston, were present as guest conductors of the orchestra. 
Walter Smith, the great cornetist, of Boston was guest conductor 
of the band. George Oscar Bowen, musical director of the 
camp, had charge of the chorus, and John H. Jaquish of Atlantic 
City was director of the band and orchestra. 

A Supervisors Conference and Clinic, August 17, 18 and 19, 
drew a large number of music educators from all parts of the 
East, and the success of this event warrants announcement that 
it will be an annual feature hereafter. 

Supporters of the camp are very happy over the results of 
this season’s work. A recent visitor—a well-known educator 
—said, “I see tremendous opportunities and a great future for 
the Eastern Music Camp. Its physical setting on the lovely 
Lake Messalonskee with its natural Bowl and great Shell amid 
the Maine pines, cannot be exceeded in beauty anywhere. The 
atmosphere is conducive to study and work as well as to play, 
and recreation seems to have a large part in the daily life of 
the camp.” 
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PoRsaaae see 
MUSICIANSHIP 


By Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 


A text book of elementary theory, dicta- 
tion, and sight singing, based on systematic 
development of all senses used in the appre- 
hension and expression of music. 


Rhythmic Training 
based on actual muscular response rather than 
the isolated intellectual reasoning of notation. 


Tonal Development 


based on harmonic feeling rather than on 
mechanical learning of intervals and scales. 


Sight Singing 
as an outcome of musical feeling, without the 
encumbrance of syllables or scale numbers. 
These, and many other factors, are incorporated 
in specific and detailed singing, keyboard, written, 
and listening drills. 


For colleges, universities, high schools, 
schools of music, and private teachers. 
Outlines an essential fundamental course 
which should accompany or precede con- 
ventional harmony study. 


PATHWAYS 
SONG 


By Will Earhart and Frank La Forge 


An important collection of songs from 
classical and folk sources; vocally, within 
the scope of beginning students; artistically, 
deserving the attention of mature singers. 


Voice Classes 


material selected and editorial features designed 
for class as well as individual teaching. 


Translations 


entirely new, singable, and faithful to the 
original texts both in general spirit and detail. 


Interpretation 
a foreword with each song directing the 
student’s attention to its salient characteristics. 


Of particular interest is the inclusion of many 
master songs hitherto unavailable except in com- 
plete composer - collections. 


For colleges, universities, high schools, 
schools of music, and private teachers. 
Offers the beginning voice student a wealth 
of oe of program as well as of technical 
value. 


Published Sept. 15 Vol. I Price $1.00 each. Vol. II 


Book I Price $2.50 
High Voice—Low Voice | High Voice—Low Voice 
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THE LOCKHART INSTRUMENTAL- CLASS 
METHODS 


The Lockhart Orchestra-Class Method makes possible the concerted starting of players of string, 
wind, and percussion instruments, with the teacher’s score and the individual parts containing complete 
directions for each instrument. Equal ability is developed in all players, and the music is so graded 
that a series of successes is assured both teacher and pupil. 


Teacher’s score, $4.00 Parts, each 50c Piano Part, $1.00 


The Lockhart Band-Class Method embodies pedagogical principles identical with the Orchestra 
Class Method. 


Teacher’s score, $3.00 Parts, each 30c 





WITMARK EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Department of M. Witmark & Sons 619 West 54th Street, New York 
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Mobilizing Public Support for School Music 


ROBABLY one of the most far-reach- 
| D ing and effective efforts put forth 
by any organization in the field of music 
was the campaign to enlist the support 
of national and sectional organizations 
in behalf of music and the other cul- 
tural arts in the educational programs 
of our schools. Begun more than a year 
ago, the campaign gained such momen- 
tum that of its own weight it carries on, 
as is evidenced by continued receipt of 
requests for copies of the “Declaration 
of Faith,” and frequent reference to the 
statement in speeches and public prints. 
Although instigated by the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, the success 
of the movement was entirely due to the 
wholehearted codperation of the many 
organization leaders who made it their 
own project. The story is told in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the annual report 
of the M. E. N. C. Committee on Con- 
tacts and Relations, which sponsored the 
enterprise under the leadership of Chair- 
man Osbourne McConathy, who orig- 
inated the plan and gave personal super- 
vision to the organization of the cam- 
paign—involving many weeks of intensive 
work. The following paragraphs taken 
from Mr. McConathy’s report obviously 
deal mainly with results, and it is left 
to the reader to visualize the tremendous 
amount of labor involved: 


On July 4, 1933, a meeting, called by 
the Committee on Contacts and Relations, 
was held in Chicago in connection with 
the N. E. A. convention to stimulate and 


foster the fine arts, including music, in 
the school curriculums. This campaign 
was made possible through a generous 
contribution by the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. A 
total of approximately five hundred or- 
ganizations and individuals were con- 
tacted. A hearty response was received 
from leaders in all parts of the country. 


At the July 4th meeting official dele- 
gates from fifty-seven national organiza- 
tions were present, representing a total 
membership of over five million Amer- 
ican citizens. At this meeting there was 
adopted and endorsed by these official 
delegates a statement in regard to the 
status of the fine arts, and particularly 
music, in the schools. This “platform” 
is printed below. 


An intensive follow-up was made after 
the meeting. Copies of the “platform” 
were sent out in requested quantities to 
all organizations represented at the meet- 
ing, and to all organizations who were 
not officially represented at the meeting 
but who were contacted originally by the 
committee. 

The “platform” was brought to the 
attention of the general public in three 
ways: 

First. Through the Music Educators 
National Conference. 

(a) Over seventeen thousand copies 
of the platform were printed and dis- 
tributed, these going chiefly to leading 
educational and social workers who are 
influential in their several communities. 





complete living of the many. 


the morale and stability of a nation. 


environment. 


with reasoning powers. 





DECLARATION OF FAITH IN THE CULTURAL ARTS 


Our scHoots are facing serious problems. The cultural subjects, espe- 
cially, are being attacked. There is urgent need for a declaration of faith 
that the arts are not optional luxuries for the few, but are essential for the 


Music and the allied arts give cheer and comfort and richness to life. 
They bring beauty to our materialistic civilization. Beauty contributes to 
Social unrest gains its readiest recruits 


among men who have not found beauty and joy in their work and in their 


Our fathers faced a simpler world than ours, with relatively simpler 
needs. Modern inventions are shortening the working week and greatly in- 
creasing the hours of leisure. But in making this advance we have also 
incurred some penalties. Science and the machine have added so much to 
living that we may have rated them above human values. Life tends to be 
overmechanized. Education today must concern itself with physical and 
mental health and with emotional, social, and spiritual responses as well as 


The responsibility of the present generation for the education of those 
that are to follow should not be shifted to the future. Youth must be served 
while it is youth. If we fail in our duty to the boys and girls of today, it 
cannot be made up to them in after years when prosperity returns and public 
funds are more easily available. We have no right to unload upon the youth 
of today the burden of our adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the arts. Curtailments in educational 
budgets must not be permitted to affect vitally the cultural subjects, especially 
music. Avocations as well as vocations must be provided for the sake of 
the present times and for the days of larger leisure which lie ahead. 
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(b) The platform was printed in the 
Music SUPERVISORS JOURNAL. 

The foregoing distribution served as 
the general basis for the promotional 
work outlined under Numbers 2 and 3 
below. 

Second. Organizations represented at 
the July 4th meeting issued to their mem- 
bers copies of the platform in three 
ways: 

(a) By distributing the copies pro- 
vided by the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

(b) By duplicating (mimeographed 
or otherwise) copies of the statement for 
their members. 

(c) By printing the “platform” in 
their official journal. While the number 
of those distributed cannot be definitely 
stated, we have actual figures for the 
distribution of over 500,000 and can esti- 
mate the distribution as not less than 
twice that number. 

Third. Individuals and organizations 
present at the July 4th meeting were 
requested to see that copies of the “plat- 
form” were given to their local news- 
papers. This was done in a number of 
instances, although we have made no 
actual attempt to keep clippings. Three 
newspapers alone, the Kansas City Star, 
the Louisville Courier Journal and the 
New York Times would account for a 
distribution of approximately one million, 
and we know that a number of other 
newspapers would swell this to a very 
much larger total. A conservative esti- 
mate, therefore, of the distribution of this 
platform would amount to not less than 
two million copies. 

The influence of the “platform” was 
wider, however, in that in a great many 
cases extracts from the “platform” and 
reviews of it served as the basis for edi- 
torials both in magazines and in news- 
papers throughout the country. 

The importance attached to the project 
can be seen by the fact that clubs of 
varied interests, races and creeds have 
been anxious to consider the activity as 
an integral part of their own work, in 
addition to their willingness to promote 
it as a part of their codperation with the 
committee. 

It is not intended that work on this 
project shall cease. Inquiries are being 
received constantly for additional copies 
of the “platform” and the committee is 
also receiving copies of various publica- 
tions in which the “platform” is appear- 
ing. It is urged that all members of 
the Conference in locations where the 
newspapers have not already quoted the 
“platform” in whole or in part shall 
bring this matter to the attention of 
editors so that the campaign for the 
recognition of music shall continue. 
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THIRD ISSUE 


Deserving of a Permanent Place on Your Desk 
for, next in importance to the ability to teach or to perform is 
A KNOWLEDGE OF AVAILABLE MATERIALS. 

The New Music Guide consists of 84 pages and over 250 classifications 
of music. It describes the “new music” of over 100 American publishers, 
keeping you familiar with the latest issues in all classifications. 

It lists (often with description) the best-selling music of more than 150 
American and foreign publishers, impartially bringing to your attention a 
wealth of material, the majority of which may be obtained for examination 
purposes upon merely agreeing to place quantity orders with us in appreci- 
ation of the educational and expensive “approval” service which is rendered 
without cost to you.. 

It contains 20 pages of thematic musical excerpts of Choral, Song, and 
Instrumental material. 


FREE TO THE PROFESSION — (Otherwise 25c) 
If You Have Not Received a Copy By September 20, write 


THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. . CHICAGO 


228 Soutn WasBasH AVENUE 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
The MorrisonString-Class System + Ten Easy Solos 































| Por the Combined Class Teaching of . FOR VIOLIN OR VIOLA AND FOR DOUBLE-BASS 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO and BASS OR VIOLONCELLO 
1] By DON MORRISON WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
Associate Editors By ARTHUR E. HEACOX 
Se ee a Ce Violin part (Treble clef).............. $ .25 | 
FEATURES Viola part (Alto clef)................ 25 
(1) Instead of four separate books, there are but two—one for Violin and Violoncello part (Bass clef).......... .25 


Viola, the other for “Cello and Bass. This cuts the book expense in half. 


(2) This syste n be d th the four str instr nts combined Dowtie-Dase Senet SEED». - +++ +0. = 

2 is system ca used wi e four string-instruments ined, 

with any two or three of them simultaneously, or by any instrument alone Piano Accompaniment alone.......... “75 

in a separate class. Violin with Piano Accompaniment.... 1.00 

(3) The solos and exercises should first be sung with the words given or by Viola with Piano Accompaniment..... 1.00 

syllable. In this way the mood and rhythms are quickly established. Violoncello with Piano Accompaniment 1.00 

(4) A simple piano accompaniment is provided. This is so arranged as to Double-Bass with Piano Accompaniment 1.00 

permit its playing by the string instruments as the material is reviewed. 

(5) Unusually complete illustrations for posture, the various positions, etc. The ‘Ten Easy Solos’’ are really comparatively ‘‘easy’’ to play, in addi- 


tion to having a musical value that gains the interest and good-will of 


(6) Plenty of short studies for both bow and left hand. students working them out. The possibility of securing separate instru- 


(7) Variety of key and variety of style in the music to assure continued mental parts for each instrument at such a moderate cost enables teachers 
interest. for the first time to get really fine music into the hands of all the string 
(8) As the viola part is placed directly below its duplicate violin part, players. 

the learning of the viola clef becomes a simple matter. For string teachers and for those who have anything to do with the Double- 
(9) Uniform page and lesson assignments make for clearness and avoid Bass in particular, we know of no more valuable contribution to the 
turning pages. scanty literature of solo material for this instrument. 


(10) Every detail in these unique books has had long continued classroom 
use. Only tested material is included. The System is not an experiment 
but in every particular works—BRINGS RESULTS. 


oe ee ee [= The Fulton Folio 








OF MELODY MARCHES FOR BAND 
By JAMES M. FULTON 


The Ditson Album of Cornet Solos Sixteen Parade or Concert Marches—Favorite Melodies 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT Introduced in Trio—Books for Each Instrument— 
Price, 75 cents No Double Notes 
CONTENTS Db Piece, C Flute SS pene. “=~ Solo oy bo » bee wen 
Dream...............-+-Bartlett In Old Madrid............ 2nd Bb arinet, 3r arinet boe, Bassoon; to Saxophone, 
ey pes eudbahleniweweaediin vei A fees RAN > a Bh Tenor Saxophone, Eb Baritone Saxophone; Solo Bp rnet (Conductor) 


Prismatic Polka.......... Rollinson Carry Me Back............. Bland or Bb Soprano Saxophone, Ist, 2nd, 3rd Bh Cornets; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Ep 





The artes Deteiccccuccctte GOED ociccncccscccccsi Horns (Altos or Melophones); 1st Trombone, Bass or Treble Clef, 2nd 

pe beens ee: Malle, The Gores Sf ee, = Trombone Bass or Treble Clef, 3rd Trombone, Bass or Treble Clef (Bp 
NE edaveaceeexncted Cowles The Lost Chord.......... Sullivan Bass Saxophone); Baritone, Bass or Treble Clef, Basses, Drums. 

FP Ric cnvaisssaval Cadman Uncle Rufe’s Jubilee..... Rollinson Price, each book, Thirty cents 
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CHORAL 


THE ART OF A CAPPELLA SINGING 

John Smallman and E. H. Wilcox Price, in Cloth, $2.00 
Voice phonetics of the text printed with the regular text in the music— 
—— year’s course in group singing plus a repertoire of outstanding 
works. 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL George B. Nevin 
A Collection of 25 Anthems for Men’s Voices Price, $1.00 
The arrangements are from the works of Dykes, Goss, Wesley, Gadsby, 
Watson, Stainer, Garrett, Parker, Barnby, Roberts and Nevin. They 
bear the marks of great technical skill and detract nothing from the 
original production. 


CHORAL FANTASIAS FOR MIXED VOICES 
(Grand Opera in Cantata Form) 


Tannhauser ......... SBD Wimetewe .....cccccce $ .50 
ee -50 ES ade 6 de 0OO O0re e 
Teomemegrim .......... ._ |_| °£z£»>° -50 


Require No Costumes or Scenery—Performance about fifteen minutes— 
Within school chorus voice ranges. 


THE JUNIOR ANTHEM BOOK 

R. Spaulding Stoughton Price, 75 Cents 
Twenty-four anthems for Junior Choir. Six two-part, Eight three-part, 
Ten four-part. All of proven popularity and within comfortable vocal 
ranges. A practical and effective collection covering the needs of the 
church year. 


MASTER CHORUSES—Mixed Voices—Sacred 
43 Great Choruses by Great Composers 
Edited by Hugh Ross, John Smallman and 
H. Alexander Matthews 
Voice Parts Only (128 pages of music) Boards... .$1.00 
Complete Edition with Accompaniment (294 pages 
a 5 bar a aca ae a ak Wo ae MAO ae 3.00 


Orchestra parts for each accompanied number are available. 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH 

Chorus Parts Only Price, 60 Cents 
Exact reproduction of the choruses in open score from the authoritative 
edition of the oratorio, edited by Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc., com- 
plete with accompaniments. 


THE NATIVITY Linda Ekman 
A Christmas Mystery Play Elizabeth Fyffe 


For Schools, Sunday-Schools and Communities. Voices with Piano or 
Organ. (ist and 2nd Violin and ‘Cello, ad lib.) 





VOCAL 
Art Songs for School and Studio 


(Pirst Year) 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE 
Issued in Two Editions—Medium High—Medium Low— 
$1.00 each 


Art Songs for School and Studio 


(Second Year) 

Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE 
Issued in Two Editions—Medium High—Medium Low— 
$1.00 each 
Because of the success of the FIRST YEAR book and the demand for 
a second book, a step in advance, this collection has been issued. It 
contains twenty-three second-year songs, including two duets, from the 
works of Brahms, Densmore, Franz, Fisher, Grieg, Henschel, Jensen, 
 ~ sea Schubert, Schumann, Sinding, Strickland, Tchaikovsky and 

atts. 
The editors have added helpful notes to each of the songs and the 
volume includes hints on Teaching Procedure, Diction, and the Prin- 
ciples of Singing. 


The Clippinger Class-Method of 
Voice Culture 


This balanced and practical text book by one of America’s eminent 
authorities on the voice, contains 132 pages of instruction and music. 


Price, $1.25 


A clear presentation of basic principles. Full treatment of such topics 
as breath-control, vowel formation, consonants, tone-quality, resonance, 
head voice, flexibility, interpretation, how to study a song, etc. The 
compulsory purchase of outside song material is obviated, for the book 
is COMPLETE in itself for a year of happy study. 


ORGAN 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR (Orgelbiichlein) 

Forty-Five Organ Chorals Johann Sebastian Bach 
Edited by Albert Riemenschneider Price, $2.25 
The Preface treats thoroughly of the history, choral sources, tempo, 
phrasing, dynamics and expression—and provides general suggestions for 
playing Bach's music. 



















































309 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 
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RUBANK 
Elementary Methods 


For INDIVIDUAL and 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


A new series of instruction books 
for individual and class instruction. 
Just the right development to give 
the young student the necessary 
foundation. 

Each method is written specially 
for the instrument by a teacher who 
is trained on that instrument, 
knows its weakness and possibilities. 

The methods are not in unison, 
but require individual teaching, or 
in classes of only one instrument, as 
Clarinet classes, Cornet classes, etc. 


RUBANK 
Elementary Methods 
Are Published for 


CLARINET By N. W. Hovey 
CORNET By A. E. Robinson 
TROMBONE By N. H. Long 
BARITONE By N. H. Long 
FLUTE ... By A.C. Petersen 
HorRN ... By J. E. Skornicka 
BAss, Eb & BBb . By N. W. Hovey 
OBOE .... ByN. W. Hovey 
SAXOPHONE By N. W. Hovey 


price ]5c EacH 


Rubank, Inc., chicago 











John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 


= 














for 
| SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 


Catalog and Samples free. Write today. 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave. New York: 
— Established 1879 — 
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California- Western Conference 


Artuur G. WAHLBERG, Fresno, California, President 
Amy GRAU MILLER, Pasadena, California, 1st Vice-President 
GLENN H. Woops, Oakland, California, Director 
HELEN M. Garvin, Mills College, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


ApoLPH W. OTTERSTEIN, State Teachers College, San José, California, 2nd Vice-President 
and Editor 





FTER each depression and coincident 
with every return to normalcy, our 
country has been afflicted with strikes 
and various domestic difficulties which 
have brought confusion and _ financial 
losses that in turn have inflicted hardship 
on tax-supported institutions. 

Our entire nation has suffered from a 
devastating drouth, the so-called “Reds” 
have threatened California, and condi- 
tions generally have seemed to hinder 
rather than help the slow process of 
climbing out of the depths of the depres- 
sion. This means the continuation of 
the tendency to retrench in such matters 
as education, with a further endangering 
of those subjects we call cultural. We 
must continue to sell the entire program 
of cultural education, especially music, 
bearing in mind that many of our tax- 
payers, who themselves never had the 
kind of opportunities we now believe nec- 
essary for young people in school, are 
opposing such items as music in the edu- 
cational program because they do not 
understand—not because they want their 
children to have no music in their lives. 

It is with this background that the 
California-Western School Music Con- 
ference accepts the challenge to prove to 
all who attend the Pasadena Conference 
next spring the true values which result 
from a thoroughly organized and prop- 
erly codrdinated plan of teaching music 
in our public schools. With this in mind, 
speakers representing the various view- 
points of our social structure will be 
asked to appear; an earnest effort will 
be made to secure the attendance and 
participation of representative laymen, so 
that we shall have a well-rounded pro- 
gram. Music educators and laymen alike 
will share the benefits of the demonstra- 
tions and educational sessions, with the 
result that our Pasadena meeting should 
not only be an intensive short session for 
music educators, but a means of acquaint- 
ing leaders in other fields, as well as 
laymen generally, with our purpose and 
achievements. 


ArtHur G. WAHLBERG, President 


Pasadena—April 14-17, 1935 


4 The Executive Board has decided upon 
the committee form of management for 
our Pasadena Conference. The plan will 
be somewhat along the lines adopted by 
the National Conference and other Sec- 


tional Conferences of recent years, with 
a large general committee headed by a 
small executive sub-committee and with 
numerous sub-committees, perhaps func- 
tioning under the one head. This plan 
has proved very successful and should 
prove equally effective for the California- 
Western Conference with the codperation 
of the leaders representing the Confer- 
ence and various activities in and about 
the convention city. The personnel of the 
committee will be announced in the next 
JournaL. Members of the executive sub- 
committee named by President Wahlberg 
are as follows: 


Chairman—John A. Sexson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pasadena. 


Vice-Chairman — John Henry Lyons, 
Director of Music, Pasadena Public 
Schools. 


Executive Chairman—Amy Grau Mil- 
ler, Supervisor of Music, Pasadena. 


Members at Large—Louis Woodson 
Curtis, Director of Music, Los Angeles; 
Helen Dill, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Carrol G. Cambern, and Julia 
Howell, Los Angeles. 


Among the phases of music education 
which it is planned to have represented 
in the convention set-up are the follow- 
ing: 

Music in the Elementary Schools. 

Music in the Junior High Schools. 

Instrumental Music. 

Appreciation and Music History. 

Senior High School Choral Activities. 

Music in Rural Schools. 

Music Theory in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 

Music in Colleges and Universities. 

Piano Instruction. 

Educational E-rhibits. 

Vocal Classes. 

Music in the Parochial Schools. 


Membership 


4 THE CONFERENCE is open to all per- 
sons interested in music education. If 
you are not a member now, the fact that 
you are reading this JouRNAL proves 
that you should be—and that someone 
else believed you would be, and there- 
« paid for the magazine you hold in 
yur hand so that you could be. You 
«1 find a membership coupon on an- 
other page. 
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FIVE FAMOUS FOLIOS 





Bandmasters 
Polio of 


Presenting the Rousing 
Marches of America’s 
Greater Universities 






COLLEGE MARCHES 


sensationally. 


Bandmasters Folio of College Marches 


An exceptionally fine collection of the traditionally 
16 great American universities. 
Excellent material for all programs. 


Viger March (Notre 


ame) Navy, Blue & Gold (U. Fight On (Southern Cali- 
Illinois Loyalty (Illinois) S. Naval Academy) fornia) 
Hail Purdue (Purdue) Indiana, Our Indiana Bow Down to Washington 
The Victors (Michigan) (Indiana) (Washington) 





famous marches of 
Only publication of its kind. Selling 


CONTENTS 


On Iowa (Iowa) On Wisconsin (Wisconsin) 


Instrumentation 


Each of these band folios 
is published in the fol- 
lowing instrumentation— 
one book for each part 
listed. (Prices for each 
book: Bandmasters Folio 
40c; Universal Folio 30c.) 


Solo Cornet 


Go U Northwestern 
(Northwestern) 
Wave the Flag (Chicago) 


Ramblin’ Wreck (Georgia) Official West ye 
The Rouser (Minnesota) March (U. S. Military 
Across the Field (Ohio) Academy) — 


40c Per Book 
(See Instrumentation at Right) 


Note. The solo cornet book of this folio contains the photo of the bands of 
the schools indicated above. 


Ist Bh Cornet 

2nd & 3rd Bh Cornet 
Ep Clarinet 

Solo & ist Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bh Clarinet 

3rd Bp Clarinet 

Drums 

Basses or Tuba 

Db Piccolo 


Bassoon 













oe 
Alto Saxophone 


UNIVERSAL MARCH FOLIO 





Pny . Tenor Saxophone 
NIVERSAL MARCH FOLIO A superb assemblage of brilliant marches. The contents of this folio —— am se 
Ammer couscrin or sanuuasy mancets | facmuBeT offer a wide variety of marching themes and instrumental novelty io @ 2 a Te i B 
ome effects. Truly a great edition. :: ) nd Trombones (B. 
1 innit 4th Official West Point March Battle of Tippecanoe Templar Pe a —_ 
WON SOITTICAGO WORLD'S FAR MAROY " EXTRY OF THE GLA ee = Wow en # fas Sehowene The ae Tops ey” = , 7 + 
a ig ciety ells of Washington It’s the Army 3 
St. 4 Sette ees fom Bangs Chicago: World's Fair La Sorella Entry of the Gladiators ye 4th Eb Horns or 
HS S-~ SS SSS. oF March King Sol Buckeye Battle Cry eisiaae (Treble Clef) 
meee rerer ir. — Baritone (Bass Clef) 
30c Per Book . 
ba sen sion me on. a oF or [oe Bb Bass (Treble Clef) 





ist & 2nd Bb Tenors 








> Instrumentation at Right) 























COLLEGE MEDLEYS FOR ORCHESTRA 
BIG TEN—CONTENTS 


Across the Field (Ohio) Iowa Corn Song (Iowa) 


Victory March (Notre 
The Victors (Michigan) U. of M. Rouser (Min- 


__ EASTERN 


ame 
Indiana, Our Indiana (In- 


Wave the Flag (Chicago) nesota) 
diana) On Wisconsin (Wisconsin) Go U Northwestern 
Hail Purdue (Purdue) Illinois Loyalty (Illinois) (Northwestern) 
EASTERN—CONTENTS 


Roar Lion Roar (Columbia) 
Cannon March (Princeton) 
Hail to Pitt (Pittsburgh) 
Fight for Carnegie (Car- 


Band March (Pennsylvania) Boola Boola (Yale) 

On Brave Old Army Team Fair Harvard (Harvard) 
(Army) In Town Again (Dart- 

Navy Blue and Gold mouth) 


negie) (Navy) 
fH HOUSER INSTRUMENTATION—EACH FOLIO 
tt Ow Wasconene Piano 2nd Bh Trumpet Trombone 
Ist Violin lst Bh Clarinet Banjo 
2nd Violin lst Ep Saxophone Bass 
Cello 2nd Bb Saxophone Drums 


3rd Eb Saxophone 
Each folio has a separate book for each of the above parts. 
Price Each Book (Either Folio) 50c Piano Score $1.25 


These increasingly popular medleys are so arranged with modulations for 
changing key from one selection to the other that an orchestra may play the 
entire group of each medley. It is also possible by making use of the second 


DRUM AND BUGLE 


To the drum and bugle corps of the world we are indeed proud 
of the opportunity to present this up-to-the-minute and ultra- 


Ist Bh Trumpet 

















LEGIONAIRE 














modernistic edition. It is an absolute innovaticn. There is Bugle Calls Song Of The Shell Whad-da-ya Know 
nothing like it published. Among the interesting contents you Inspection Day The President March ‘Bout That 
will find BUGLE OVERTURES, grand marches, new quick The Doughboy Funeral March Glad I'm Alive 
steps, patriotic songs, comedy selections, old-time favorite bugle Headquarters March The Generals March Re-Do 

marches and a practical group of bugle calls. It also contains Yanks on Parade Retreat America 

11 selections specially arranged and written for the new Piston Long Live The Legion Seventh Cavalry My Maryland 
Bugle. Briefly speaking, it is the biggest news in the world of Kitchen Policeman Hens and Chickens Over There 


Some Years to do This In 
The American Flag 
One, Two, Three 

Lieber Augustine 

Legion Overture 


Auld Lang Syne 
In The Army Now 
Marchin’ Men 
(Grand March) 
Forty and Eight 


Troopers All 

The Night Guard 
The Bugle Patrol 
Soldier Boy 

Good Old U. S. A. 


bugle music today. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


0 $1.00 3rd & 4th Bugle........... $ .40 
Ist & 2nd Bugle........... -40 DEED swihctiedtipaesenkaeee -40 


mm==—> Sample Copy of Any of the Above Folios Will be Sent on Approval <== 


MELROSE Bros. Music COMPANY, Inc. 


536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Publications of 
the M. E. N.C. 


Research Council Bulletins 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 





No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 2—Plan for Granting High School 
Credits for Applied Music (out of 
print). 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 7—Survey of Tests and Measure- 
ments in Music Education (out of 
print). 

No. 8—College Entrance Credits and 
College Courses in Music. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 1l—The Accrediting of Music 
Teachers, 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—**The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—**Music Rooms and Equipment. 
* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 

hundred copies. 

**Bulletins 16 and 17 are priced at 

25e per single copy; in quantities of 
ten or more, 15c each. 





Official Committee Reports 
1Sc each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each 


No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles—A Survey. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 

State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests (Music Lists and 
A eee 1Sc each 

Study Helps for Developing “Discrim- 
inating Listening.”” (Music Apprecia- 
tion Com.) 

Costs and Economic-Social Values of 
Music Education. Material compiled 
and made available by the Commis- 
sion on Costs and Economic-Social 
Values in Music Education. List on 
request. 


Book of Proceedings 





(Yearbook) 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 
1920 to 1930 Volumes, each.......... 2.00 
1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 Volumes, 
GS nedcdnncddccssustescnseeessinnss 2.0 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscriptioa price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


Music Educators 

National Conference 

Suite 840 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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Northwest Conference 


CuarRtes R. Cutts, Billings, Montana, President 
R. C. Fussevu, Renton, Washington, 1st Vice-President 
BERENICE BARNARD, Moscow, Idaho, Secretary 
ETHEL M. Henson, Seattle, Washington, Director 
HELEN M. HAtu, Seattle, Washington, Director 
DoNnALD Hoyt, Seattle, Washington, Auditor 
Estuer K. Jones, 1115-43rd St., N. E., Seattle, Washington, Treasurer 


MILDRED McManus, 4194 Crown Crescent, Vancouver, B. C., 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





Boise, Idaho, 1935 


Mm THINGS have transpired 
since my letter to you last 
spring. As indicated by the small no- 
tice in that issue of the JourNAL, Boise, 
Idaho, has been chosen as host city 
for our 1935 Conference. We are for- 
tunate, indeed, in our selection of a 
Conference city in view of the great 
amount of interest shown in the Con- 
ference by the various prominent and 
influential people in Boise. 

Donald Foltz, who presented the 
invitation from Boise in person at our 
Seattle meeting, has been especially 
active. Mr. Foltz is the vocal in- 
structor in the high school. Miss 
Judith Mahan, supervisor of music in 
Boise, Howard Deye, instrumental su- 
pervisor, and many others are already 
active in making arrangements for 
our entertainment. 

Zed L. Foy, principal of the 
Boise High School, J. J. McCue, 
Mayor, C. T. Baker, Manager of the 
Boise Chamber of Commerce, Thomas 
L. Martin, President of the Civic Fes- 
tival Chorus, and others added their 
personal invitations, as well as the in- 
vitations of their organizations, to our 
Conference to hold its meeting in 
Boise, with the assurance that every- 
thing possible will be done to make 
the meeting a success. 


April 21, 22, 23, 24 


These are the dates, which it is 
hoped will not conflict with any other 
educational or music meetings, and 
are so arranged that you all will be 
able to attend. 

The details of the program are not 
yet completed, but I can assure you 
that the program will be one of the 
most extensive offered to Northwest 
Conference members. 

We hope to have a Northwest High 
School Band and a Northwest High 
School Chorus, as well as our fine 
Northwest High School Orchestra of 
past years. Each of these organiza- 
tions will be directed by nationally 
prominent directors. Furthermore, it 
is hoped that in addition to their for- 
mal concert, each of these organiza- 
tions may be used for a short clinic. 


The Northwest Solo Singing Com- 
petitions will be another feature. This 
activity is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing 
and The Chicago Council of Teachers 
of Singing, in codperation with the 
National Conference. Winners at the 
preliminary competitions in Boise will 
represent the Northwest Conference 
the following year at the National 
competitions held at the biennial meet- 
ing of the National Conference. 

Further details concerning Conference 
program will appear in forth-coming is- 
sues of the JOURNAL. 


Pay Your 1935 Dues Early 


Be sure your 1935 dues are paid 
early, so that you may keep informed 
of progress through the JourNAL and 
receive all other privileges of mem- 
bership, including the special railroad 
fares. It would be too bad to have a 
repetition of an incident that occurred 
before a recent meeting of the North- 
west Conference. A teacher wrote in 
protesting that he had not been in- 
formed about the Northwest High 
School Orchestra in time to make en- 
tries for several of his students. On 
investigating we discovered this indi- 
vidual was not a member of the Con- 
ference, and neither was he on our 
mailing list. 

It is intended that notices of Con- 
ference activities be mailed to every 
music educator, and any other people 
interested in music education, within 
the geographical limits of our Confer- 
ence. You can help spread the word 
of what the Conference is doing for 
music education by sending the names 
of folks in your community who should 
be members of the Conference either 
to Miss Jones, our treasurer, or di- 
rect to the National headquarters of- 
fice at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. A sample copy of the Jour- 
NAL and other information will be sent 
to these people. 

Start making your plans now to at- 
tend the Boise meeting. I made the 
trip from Anaconda to Boise early in 
July, in order to look things over and 
meet with Arthur A. Hauser, Presi- 
dent of the Music Education Exhibi- 
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tors Association. The whole trip cost 
less than thirty dollars. Anaconda is 
as far by road from Boise as it is 
from Seattle, indicating that there are 
only a few places, relatively speaking, 
within the Conference more distant— 
and none too far to permit attendance 


at the 1935 Northwest Conference 
meeting! 
Sincerely yours, 
Cuar_es R. Cutts, 


President 
411 N. 29th St. 


Billings, Montana. 





Southwestern Conference 


Frances SMITH CaTRON, Ponca City, Oklahoma, President 
Frep G. Fink, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 1st Vice-President 
LENA MILAM, Beaumont, Texas, Secretary 
J. LUELLA BURKHARD, Pueblo, Colorado, Director 


GrorGE OscaR BOWEN, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, Director 


CATHARINE E. Strouse, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Treasurer 
Jessie MAE AGNeEw, 36 Poling Apartments, Casper, Wyoming, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





Greetings from Denver—the Mile 
High City! 
FTER SUCH A DELIGHTFUL summer 
of complete rest and enjoyment, I 
refuse to be daunted in my enthusiasm for 
a bigger and better program for the 
Southwestern Conference at Springfield, 
Missouri, even if a cheerful (?) soul 
writes me of the fear that the continued 
excessive heat and drought throughout 
the southwest are likely to make condi- 
tions even worse than those which de- 
manded the cancellation of the conference 
in the spring of 1933. Having lived in 
Oklahoma—lo!—these many years, I 
know we can overcome heat and drought 
better than bank holidays, so I refuse to 
let the “jinks” get me, and _ hereby 
solemnly state that if it takes a Con- 
ference program to complete a president’s 
term, there will be a program at Spring- 
field April 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1935. Four 
years is long enough for one person to 
serve. R. Ritchie Robertson, on behalf 
of Springfield, has happily extended the 
invitation again; they will see us through 
in fine shape, and it is up to the music 
educators of the Southwestern Con- 
ference to make the program of lasting 
benefit to all. 


A conference with our good friend, 
John Kendel, encourages me in this con- 
viction. Keep the dates in mind—April 
3rd, 4th and 5th. This time was arranged 
by the, Sectional Conference Presidents 
Council in Chicago in April last. Let 
nothing interfere with your engagement 
with your Conference for these dates. 
Make it a point to broadcast the dates 
this fall so other state programs will not 
interfere. An early fall meeting of the 
Southwestern Executive Board in Spring- 
field will assist in the definite plans for 
the program, and we hope in the next is- 
sue of the JouRNAL to submit a tentative 
outline. In the meantime, program sug- 
gestions will be gratefully received. 


According to the opinion of the ma- 
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jority of members received to date, a 
vocal and instrumental program or clinic 
should be built around the small en- 
sembles rather than the All-Southwestern 
Chorus and Orchestra. The program 
must be built to best meet the needs, and 
our ability to finance. We hope to have 
such a worth-while program that music 
educators cannot afford to miss it. A 
number of stellar attractions are being 
considered, and in my mind, we should 
have some outstanding attraction big 
enough to make us willing to go through 
some hardship—physical or financial—to 
bear it. Those of us who live away from 
large musical centers often have to sacri- 
fice both to feed our souls. 


- 


It was interesting to see the crowd at 
Central City, Colorado, August 4th. 
Here I witnessed the final performance 
of Othello by Walter Huston and a 
splendid supporting cast. The fact that 
it was a hazardous pilgrimage over the 
mountains did not deter those desirous 
of seeing a Shakespearean production. 
Car licenses indicated that most of the 
states in the Union were represented, 
which goes to prove my point that people 
will pay for what they want. Not every- 
one wants music even as you and I, but 
everyone under the beneficent influence 
of good music is enriched. 

We enjoyed a glimpse of Frank Beach 
at Central City, and hada short chat. He 
is looking fine and vacationing in the 
mountains. Tomorrow, I leave these 
lovely surroundings refreshed and 
strengthened for the strenuous season 
before me. 

I shall appreciate the codperation and 
constructive criticism of all who are in- 
terested in the musical education of our 
great southwest. 

Cordially, 
FRANCES SMITH CaTRON, President 


Denver, Colorado, 
August 25, 1934. 





The 
Gramophone BShop, Inc. 


announces an amazing 


RECORD 


Brand New Electrically Recorded 
Records of the World’s Finest 
Music are to be Sold at 


506 ona 75¢ 


PER RECORD 
Regularly $1.50 and $2.00 


Among thousands of others are to be had the 
following wonderful values: 


BACH: 

(Brandenburg Concerto No. 2. 
Four parts, two 12”. berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Alois Melichar. 


BEETHOVEN: 
PB-62029-31 {Sonata in C Minor, Opus 13. 
Sale Price $1.50 | (‘‘Pathetique”.) Six parts, three 
(Reg. Price $4.50) 10’. Wilhelm Kempff, piano. 

BRAHMS: 
PB-95324-327 Trio in B Major, mn 8. (Piano 
Sale Price $3.00 Violin, 0). — parts, 
(Reg. Price $8.00) four 12”. Elly Ney 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Scheherazade, Opus 35. Eleven 

parts, six 12”. Berlin Philhar- 

monic Orchestra, conducted by 
Oskar Fried. 


PB-95244—-45 
Sale Price $1.50 
(Reg. Price $4.00) 


PB-95361-366 
Sale Price $4.50 
(Reg. Price $12.00) 


CHOPIN: 

(Piano gg No. 1 in E Minor, 
PB-95367-370 Opus 11. Eight parts, four 12”. 
Sale Price $3.00 Alexander ee and Ber- 
(Reg. Price $8.00) lin Philharmonic Orchestra 

| conducted by Julius Pruewer. 


MOZART: 

PB-95266-269 Quartet in C Major (K-465). 

Sale Price $3.00 Seven parts, four 12’. Deman 

(Reg. Price $8.00) String Quartet. 

WAGNER: 

Parsifal—Prelude Act 1. Three 
parts, two 12”. Berlin State 
Orchestra, conducted by Max 
von 

Parsifal—Good Friday Spell, Act 
3. Two parts one 12”. Berlin 
State Orchestra, conducted by 
Max vor Schillings. 


Write for complete list of thousands of other 
compositions offered in this amazing sale 


The 
Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


The World’s Best 
Recorded Music 


18 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


PB-95293-94 


Sale Price 75¢ 
(Reg. Price $2.00) 


The Gramo; "7% Shop, Inc. 
18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send to me C. O. D. parcel post or 
collect, to the following address, > oa — checked 
items. It is my understanding tha’ ~% gh is 
guaranteed to be unplayed, lestrioally somaded 
can be played on any phonograph. 


Name 


Address 
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Now - - 


The New 1934-1935 


E.M.B. GUIDE 


Just published—this complete Di- 
rectory and Guide to all School 
Music Materials of ALL Pub- 


lishers. 
All Under One Cover 


This Guide fills a definite refer- 
ence need. 


Its 128 pages of information are 
uniquely indexed. 


Materials for every school need 
are most conveniently grouped 
and graded for ready reference. 


FREE ! 


While the supply lasts, one copy 
sent free to bona fide supervisors, 
teachers and directors. To others, 
price is $2.00. 


To make sure of your copy 


USE COUPON, 
Tear here—Mail today 


EDUCATIONAL 


Music 
BUREAU, INc. 


“The National School Music Supply House” 
434 S. Wabash Ave. - - CHICAGO 


Dear Sirs: 


Please send me the new 1934-35 E.M.B. 
Guide to Music Materials (Free to Super- 
visors, Teachers and Directors—to others 
$2.00.) 


Name 
BIND. <:cisiasisccsininndeitasisinsnscaatatdaiiiiintltthiidiitiiunaapiiaupaniatii 


School 
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JENNIE BELLE SMiTH, Athens, Georgia, Secretary 
Grace VAN Dyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina, Director 
Wm. C. MayrartuH, Asheville, N. C., Director 
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Our 1935 Conference City 
Oe EW ORLEANS has extended a vigor- 


ous and forceful invitation for our 
1935 meeting, and from the way the 
Mayor, Governor, Superintendent Bauer, 
Music Director Mary M. Conway, and 
others are wiring and writing endorse- 
ments, it begins to look as though they 
intend to make the affair only second 
to the Mardi Gras. New Orleans, you 
know, is especially noted as a true ex- 
ponent of Southern hospitality, and the 
folks promise a marvelous entertainment 
if we visit their historic home. Right on 
top of it all is the wonderful state-wide 
development in the line of public school 
music which is planned, and now in proc- 
ess of inauguration. Anyway, there’s 
something to think about. 

Besides, Birmingham, Alabama, wants 
an opportunity to entertain us again. 
Those of you who went there about ten 
years ago will recall the royal welcome 
accorded the Conference, and will be 
happy to know that our good friend, 
Leta K. Kitts, and her splendid corps 
of associates, are not only willing but 
anxious to have us make it a genuine 
homecoming. 

Then, too, another of our active co- 
workers, Cleva J. Carson, says we are 
to go to Florida, and that we must seri- 
ously consider a bid from the University. 
The school situation in’ the state seems 
to have cleared up considerably, and ev- 
erything points to a most inviting pos- 
sibility for a convention. 

Of course, Atlanta still beckons, and 
the friends there would, I believe, bend 
every effort to make our visit a notable 
one for all concerned. 

So, long before you receive what I am 
writing, a decision must of necessity have 
been made, and in our next issue you 
may look for more definite word as to 
what, where, when, and how. 


By the Way 


Did you ever have the light suddenly 
“fade” on you, through some accident or 
other, and find yourself helplessly grop- 
ing around for a way out of the seem- 
ingly impenetrable gloom? Then you 
know a little something of how your 
executive officers felt in the spring of 
1933, and you will realize more keenly 
the real disappointment of all concerned 
when it was found necessary to postpone 


our meeting. Now, however, we are all 
looking forward to next spring, and to 
the prospect of coming together for a 
live biennial session. 

You know, I have asked you all on 
several occasions, to drop me a line as 
to your own individual ideas, needs, etc., 
and have fervently hoped that you might 
take me seriously for once. As time 
goes on, however, I begin more and more 
to appreciate how much we all tend to 
take things too much for granted. It 
reminds me of the old Negro who was 
haled into court for running down a 
pedestrian with his ancient, but still serv- 
iceable, benzine buggy. 

The prosecutor had tried to make out 
a case of gross carelessness on the part 
of the old darkey; but the kindly dis- 
posed judge sought to find otherwise, and 
proceeded to question him about the ac- 
cident : 

“Did you see the man in the road, 
Sam?” 

“Yas-sah, Jedge!” 

“Well, did you warn him?” 

“How’s ’at, sah?” 

“Did you blow your horn?” 

“N-no sah, Jedge, I didn’t have no 
ho’n.” 

“Didn’t have a horn? How come you're 
drivin’ around without a horn on your 
car?” 

“Well, you see, Jedge, I didn’t think 
needed no ho’n.” 

“Didn’t need a horn?” 

“N-n-no sah!” 

“What made you think you didn’t need 
a horn?” 

“Why, you see, Jedge, it say right on 
the front of the car—‘Dodge Brothers.’” 

Yes, sir, I believe a whole lot of folks 
are very much like Sam in some ways, 


— 
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and are altogether too willing to think 
(or, at least, imply that they do), “let 
well enough alone.” At all events, they 
just go on about their own work and 
ways, and indicate that if anything out- 
side of that is necessary it would be a 
good thing to “let George do it.” For- 
tunately, my name is not “George,” so, 
if your name is also something else, we 
are in the same boat. We are, also, 
members of the same Conference, the 
same group of earnest workers plugging 
for identically the same ideas and ideals 
—or should be. How can we make it a 
better, more effective organization, you 
and I? Not by electing officers, and 
allowing them “carte blanche” in plan- 
ning for mutual advancement for the 
cause, and for the government of the 
organization generally. Sam didn’t even 
do that. He did keep his hands on the 
steering wheel, and his foot on the ac- 
celerator. He just had the wrong idea 
as to possibilities in a certain direction. 
Maybe you are the same way about the 
running of this machine, and would really 
like to take a hand in helping to build 
a stronger and more serviceable motive 
power for the common good of our cit- 
izenry. Well, you know, whatever you 
do in your corner of the universe affects 
me and everybody else in the same line 
of endeavor (and, most everyone else), 
and the quicker you get the motion over 
in my direction the sooner I can pass it 
on. 

The past two years were perhaps un- 
usual, and unusual conditions prevailed 
everywhere, but we are facing a newer 
and much better outlook. This should 
be a banner season, and I am confi- 
dently looking to each one of you to 
make it your personal business to see that 
we develop a real live and codperative 
group of music educators. 


Music for Everyone, and Everyone 
for Music 

can be an actuality only in so far as 
you do your part. And I am standing 
back and throwing that at myself, also. 
Don’t wait to hear from headquarters, or 
from your state chairman, but pitch into 
your work as you never did before, and 
your neighbor will want to come in and 
help you—if the “neighbor” is of the 
right caliber. It’s that same nearby co- 
worker, you know, that you and I need 
and should have helping us; so, if you 
can’t seem to arouse proper interest, let 
us have the address and some of the 
rest of us will try. “Where there’s a will 
there’s a way” is still a wholesome and 
encouraging proposition, and this is the 
age of salesmanship, in talents as much 
as in merchandise. 

I want to hear from you all. Wishing 
you all a most happily busy and success- 
ful winter, I am 

Very cordially, 
Your PRESIDENT. 


September, Nineteen Thirty-four 
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A Dramusical in One Act 


An Unusual Novelty for Music 
Clubs and High School Choruses 


The Book by The Music by 
HENRY A. SCHAUFFLER GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


Here, for the first time, we have a stage work which emphasizes the 
musical content and virtually eliminates the usual amateur histrionics. 
Any stage or platform of adequate size may be used and no special 
scenery is needed. The scene is laid in a large reception room and the 
occasion is an afternoon musicale. The Music Study Group of a Club 
is presenting a program of songs of the South and about the South. 
Certain members of this group appear as soloists while the other mem- 
bers of the Club are occupied as stage “audience.” The action is almost 
wholly musical, even the Chairman of the Club giving announcements 
and instructions in lyric form. 
NOW AVAILABLE IN TWO ARRANGEMENTS 


1. For Women’s Voices (S.S.A.) 
2. For Mixed Voices; introducing also a Glee Club of male voices. 
With Piano Accompaniment. 


Plays about 55 minutes Piano—Vocal Score $1.00 


PART SONGS—Original and Arrangements 
By DEEMS TAYLOR 





ee ic incdcdeciniebeakiionwinwmad Air from Essex County 
In Arrangements: S.A.—S.S.A.—S.S.A.A.—S.A.B.—T.T.B.B.—S.A.T.B. 
Valew Mamita (iterate CHOIR) ...«. 65 5 oc cies cic ccccaccsacvesen S.S.A.A. 


Plantation Love Song (My Rose) , 
In Arrangments: S.S.A.—S.S.A.A.—T.T.B.B.—S.A.T.B. 


Waters Ripple and Flow.................. Czecho-Slovakian Folksong 
In Arrangements: S.S.A.—T.T.B.B.—S.A.T.B. 
I I MS ganas uid wis bare ao kek eS a S.S.A. 


Send for our complete catalog of Part Songs and Operettas 


J. FISCHER @ BRO. 


119 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
































You have the CONGDON BOOKS to turn to 


.... giving assurance of time well spent in the 





early mastery of music reading. —— — 
ONE: the Primer, grades 1-2......... .20c 
Lb Me eee 
THREE: Enlarged, grades 3-4......... 60c 
FOUR: 2-part, grades 5-6............. 36c 
FIVE: 3-part, grades 7-8.............60c 
Cc. H. CONGDON 518 West 26 New York 
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NORTH CENTRAL ENSEMBLE FESTIVAL 


ue NortH CENTRAL Musr< Ebvu- 
em CONFERENCE will meet in 
Indianapolis March 17 to March 22 for 
a five-day session. We are able to an- 
nounce that the program is on the way. 

A new event which should be the high 
light of the conference will be found 
in the North Central Ensemble Festival 
—Vocal and Instrumental Divisions. 
This festival will be a variation of the 
Conference High School Chorus and 
High School Orchestra. The idea grew 
out of the successful instrumental en- 
semble competitions held at the Chicago 
conference last spring. The purpose is 
to encourage the development of the 
smaller ensemble groups, both vocal and 
instrumental. 

The festival will consist of auditions 
of each ensemble group and evening 
festival performances by the multiple en- 
sembles. In order to give zest to the 
auditions and an incentive to raise 
standards of performance, each ensemble 
will be rated by an adjudicator of in- 
ternational renown. (We are not at 
liberty to announce his name at this 
time as negotiations are not completed.) 
This same adjudicator will appear else- 
where on the program to interpret his 
findings and to discuss those qualities 
that make for fine ensemble perform- 
ance. 

The festival has no direct connection 
with the ensemble contests sponsored by 
the National School Band and Orchestra 
Associations which will be held at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, in connection with the 
National School Orchestra Contest next 
May. The North Central event, how- 
ever, does have the endorsement and 
support of the officers of the two associ- 
ations, and both President A. R. Mc- 
Allister of the National School Band 
Association and President Adam P. 
Lesinsky of the National School Or- 
chestra Association are taking an active 
part in the development of the plans. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


General Chairman: Russell V. Morgan, Suite 
120, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vocal Division \ 
Vocal Festival Chairman: Hobart Sommers, 502 
Aldine, Chicago, Ill. 


Double Mixed Quartet: Haydn M. Morgan, 
Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman; Russell L. Gee, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Lois T. Hadley, Evansville, Ind. 
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Mixed Quartet: Carol M. Pitts, Central High 
School, Omaha, Neb., chairman; Melvin E. 
Snyder, Gary, Ind.; Griffith J. Jones, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

Boys Quartet: Joseph Surdo, 2315 Madison 
Ave., Norwood, io, chairman; Leon F 
Beery, Richmond, Ind.; Marian Cotton, Win- 
netka, 

Girls Trio: Lorrain E. Watters, 1531—46th 
St., Des Moines, Iowa; Harry Seitz, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Madrigal Singers (six voices): Olaf Christian- 
sen, Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio, 
chairman; Anton H. Embs, Oak Park, IIL; 
Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Instrumental Division 

Instrumental Festival Chairman: Arthur L. 
Williams, Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, O. 

String Quartet and Quintet: David E. Mat- 
tern, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
chairman; Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Orien E. Dalley, Madison, Wis. 

Woodwind Quintet and Saxophone Quartet: 
Burnett C. Tuthill, 3547 Shaw Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, chairman; Ce L Kraushaar, 
Waupun, Wis.; George E. aln, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Brass Sextet: J. Leon Ruddick, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; J. Irving 
Tallmadge, Maywood, Ill.; Mark H. Hindsley, 
Champaign, II 


The festival is open to participants from 
the states and provinces included within 
the territory of the North Central Con- 
ference. Organizing chairmen from whom 
application blanks, information, etc., may 
be obtained are as follows: 


Illinois—Frances M. Chatburn, 500 S. 8th St., 
Apt. 1, Springfield. 

Indiana—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, 501 5S. 
Water St., Crawfordsville. 

lowa—Charles B. Righter, Department of Mu- 
sic, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Manitoba, Canada—P. G. Padwick, Director ot 
Music, Kelvin Technical H. S., Winnipeg. 
Michigan—William W. Norton, Flint Com- 
munity Music Ass’n, Flint. 

Minnesota—Archie N. Jones, Music Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska—Mathew H. Shoemaker, 1010 North 
Denver, Hastings. 

North Dakota—John E. Howard, University 
Station, Box 56, Grand Forks. 

Ohio—Wilbur H. Lehman, 94 W. Amazon PIl., 
Columbus. 

South Dakota—W. R. Colton, 402 S. Univer- 
sity St., Vermilion. 

Western Ontario, Canada—Whorlow Bull, Box 
37, Windsor. 

Wisconsin—A. Enna, 203 Marsh St., West De 
Pere. 


Music 


The music is being selected by the 
committee chairmen. From a list of 


ten or twelve selections for each event. 


submitted to the executive committee a 
list of four numbers will be decided 
upon. Each participating group must be 
prepared to perform all four numbers. 
At the time of the audition the adjudi- 
cator will select one of the four num- 
bers and the group may select one from 


the remaining three. After the audi- 
tions, two of the numbers will be desig- 
nated for the evening performance by 
the multiple ensembles. 


ENSEMBLES RATED BUT Not RANKED 


The sting of contests has been found 
in being ranked 16th place. In the 
opinion of many, the ranking system 
has been responsible for bringing con- 
tests into bad repute. The rating plan, 
in our opinion, changes the whole as- 
pect. A group under such a plan is not 
competing with another group, but is 
striving for a standard in the same way 
that an ambitious student in an algebra 
class may be motivated to do better 
work to get an “A” rating. There will 
be five divisions and the only ratings 
will be I, II, III, etc. 

It is hoped that this feature of the 
program will be attractive to members of 
the Conference, and that a great many 
entries will be made from every corner 
ef the North Central territory. I be- 
speak your co6dperation with General 
Chairman Russell Morgan, Hobart Som- 
mers, Arthur Williams and all  sub- 
chairmen. 

The lists of required numbers and ap- 
plication blanks will be available on and 
after October 1, 1934, from the following 
sources: The Festival Chairman for 
your State, The Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Office, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl., or any of the officials 


of the Ensemble Festival listed above. 


NOTE: Further information will be sent to 
all Conference members and the members ot 
the various state band, orchestra and music 
associations, about October 1, 1934. In addi- 
tion, complete announcements will appear in 
the next JOURNAL. To see to it that your 
state or province is adequately represented 
write for application blanks NOW and enter 
as many groups as you can. Incidentally if 
you as music educators can prepare a group 
to go to Indianapolis next March it will pos- 
sibly help you to gain your release from your 
school duties so as to attend this helpful gath- 
ering of fellow-workers in music education. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 


There are many things brewing for 
the entertainment and comfort of those 
in attendance, among them, a Hospital- 
ity Committee which will make plans 
for the wives of Conference members 
and others who might be tempted to 
skip a meeting. 

A large number of topics for round 
table discussion is being set up. Here 
will be found an opportunity to discuss 
specific problems, and, at the same time, 
extend personal acquaintance more ef- 
fectively than can be done in larger 
groups. 

The Convention Committee, of which 
Paul Stetson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Indianapolis, is chairman, has practically 
completed its organization. 

With Ralph Wright as Executive 
Chairman, and a large and representative 
group working to take care of our needs 
we can be assured of a worth while and 
forward-looking conference. 

Fow.er Situ, President 
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RUISED, BITTEN, BURNED, but not 
beaten, I return to the presi- 
dent’s office—bruised by struggles to 
uncover the rock ribs of Maine in a 
friend’s garden; bitten by the mil- 
lions of malicious mosquitoes; burned 


by the sun while surf bathing on 
York beach. [Note to Editor: 
“Millions” may be too many mos- 


quitoes for absolute accuracy, but as 
the drunken man said, it sounds so 
“euphony.”] 

Before I go on to tell you of the 
plans for the Pittsburgh program, a 
few things of interest which have hap- 
pened to me will doubtless be of like 
interest to you because of their in- 
fluence on the program. 


Wilmington in May 


A miniature conference with all the 
fixin’s! Two hundred and fifty of the 
“In-and-About” club of Philadelphia 
met there at a luncheon-conference, 
directed by Wilbert Hitchner, our 
Delaware chairman. Delaware has 
the Dupont touch, so from the hotel 
to the gardens we were feasted—our 
five senses as well as our souls! Such 
a hotel—perfect in its appointments— 
mindful always of good taste and 
beauty! Such food—dainty dishes fit 
to set before a king! It is pathetic to 
be a chairman or a speaker when such 
palatable patties are offered. Sitting 
next to our host one noticed he had a 
roving eye and much food untouched. 
But it’s just that “roving eye” of the 
Wilmington Napoleon that makes 
everything he does touch move like 
clock work. On time he called to 
order 250 of the swankiest supervisors 
(beg pardon, educators) you ever 
want to see. Feasting my eyes on 
them, in a flight of fancy I saw them 
all at Pittsburgh in March. 

There sat the strong, silent man, 
Glenn Gildersleeve, one of your di- 
rectors. A mighty man is he, state 
director of music, working hand in 
hand with the state superintendent of 
schools. In a wise way Glenn intro- 
duced this superintendent, Mr. Hol- 
loway. 

On the other side of Wilbert sat 
the Wilmington superintendent, Mr. 
Stouffer. What could you or I do 
without the codperation of the super- 
intendent of schools? If the old say- 
ing, “The way to win a man is through 
his stomach” is true, then through the 
superintendent’s stomach we may go 
for better music in the schools. But 
you and I know that music hath its 
own charms to soothe the superin- 
tendent’s breast. To get back to the 
luncheon. Certainly, the lovely sing- 
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ing of Wilmington children and the 
excellent instrumental numbers that 
Mr. Hitchner and his assistants of- 
fered as a program between courses, 
made their own appeal to the dis- 
tinguished superintendents present on 
this occasion. The handsomest man 
in the Conference, also one of our 
directors, was there. (Guess who.) 
And, of course, “Mother” Clark. 
What would any meeting large or 
small be without her. To her this 
toast which I heard a little boy de- 
claim as he drank (lemonade) to a 
beloved teacher, “Long Live’r!” 

But, with all due apologies to the 
other equally distinguished though un- 
mentioned guests present, we must 
hurry on. At three o’clock we re- 
paired in a body to the Longwood 
gardens which the Duponts so gra- 
ciously opened to the meeting. 

I said we “repaired to the gar- 
dens.” It might be better to say we 
stepped on a magic carpet and were 
transported to another world, a world 
of such beauty of sight, smell and 
sound, that these senses of ours will 
never be the same again. The sight 
of masses and masses of gorgeous 
blossoms, summer tropical things 
blooming riotously in May! It was 
like a flower garden gone mad, saying 


“What’s the use of seasons, we'll 
bloom all at once.” You who love 
gardens see this: masses of white 


lilies, blue delphinium, pink gladioli 
together in one bed. Of course, you 
understand it was a palace of glass, 
warmed to _ tropical temperature. 
(Even so, it was cooler than the out- 
side sun that day, begging the Wil- 
mington weather man’s _ pardon.) 
We stepped from this glow of color 
and fragrance into the great hall of 
the palace where the “biggest organ 
in the world” (an Americanism) rav- 





Eastern Conference Chorus 


An important feature of the 1935 
convention at Pittsburgh will be 
the second assembling of the East- 
ern Conference Chorus, composed 
of selected singers from the high 
schools of the states in the East- 
ern Conference territory. The 
Chorus will be trained and con- 
ducted by William Breach of Buf- 
falo, with John W. Neff, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, as organizing chair- 
man. Music lists and other in- 
formation will be sent to all mem- 
bers of the Eastern Conference 
soon, and complete announcement 
will be contained in the October 
issue of the Journal. 











ished our ears. Again we thought we 
were dreaming—that we might be at 
Versailles; that the ghosts of beauti- 
ful Marie Antoinette and her poor 
stupid Louis and the other Louis’s 
with their gorgeously gowned ladies 
and gallant gentlemen might be en- 
joying the music with us. And by the 
way, on your next vacation try read- 
ing Stefan Zweig’s Marie Antoinette. 
Not quite as long as Anthony Adverse, 
but almost as thrilling. After reading 
The Provincial Lady in America one 
feels a bit cautious about asking any 
one what he thinks of Anthony Ad- 
verse. Speaking of ghosts, for a real 
thriller, try The Piccadilly Ghost by 
Edgar Wallace. Hair raising. 

To go back to Wilmington, which 
I wished I might never leave, I hope 
I’ve given you a picture fair of Dela- 
ware where two of our officers are to 
be congratulated on such a _ beauty 
spot, in which they are creating -out- 
standing music in the schools. 


On the Way to Wilmington 


Down in Westchester, Pennsylvania, 
there is an ideal auditorium built for 
music. For sight and sound it is 
perfect. Standing far back from the 
street, the entrance is architecturally 
most charming. Every inch of the 
place is beautiful. I arrived just in 
time to attend the closing concert of 
the season, given by the music de- 
partment of the Westchester State 
College in this perfect auditorium. 

Those who know the versatile and 
witty “Ned” Hausknecht but have not 
seen him direct a chorus will be 
pleased to know he conducts in just 
as brilliant a fashion as he presides at 
the piano, or manipulates the organi- 
zation of a big training school. It was 
my first visit to any Pennsylvania 
performance, and if that was a sample, 
the full helping you will get at Pitts- 
burgh will completely satisfy you. 
Assisting in the concert was the well- 
known soprano, Gertrude Schmidt, a 
voice teacher of the Westchester fac- 
ulty. The girls’ chorus under her di- 
rection was a thing of beauty and will 
be a joy forever in my memory, as 
will also the gorgeous cakes they 
served at a charming reception held 
after the concert in another beautiful 
room, perfect in its appointments for 
this purpose (please don’t think me 
mundane). The entire music faculty 
as well as the president of the school 
greeted your president. That inimit- 
able Bostonian voice teacher, Miss 
Lida Low, who graces this Westches- 
ter faculty, played the part of “Cook’s 
tourist guide,” showing me every nook 
and corner, upstairs and downstairs, of 
this building. The vocal studios are 
all here. If you are planning to build 
for a music department—visit West- 
chester. We swore this faculty in to 
attend the Pittsburgh meeting. How- 
ever, I really don’t need to stump the 
state of Pennsylvania. I'll tell you 
why later. 


Rochester in June 


Rochester had a regular “Century 
of Progress” in June, and the musical 
interests of the city, including the 
music department of the schools, in- 
serted a festival. Something doing 
every night in the week. Miss Beach 
and I arrived on Thursday in time 
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WELCOME THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
@ WITH THESE NEW ISSUES e@ . 
FROM THE BARNHOUSE CATALOG 


NEW NEW 


New Instrumental Ensembles 
For Band BRASS SEXTET For Band 


Instrumentation: Two Trumpets, Horn in F, THE TROJAN PRINCE Over- 





UTILITY BAND BOOK Trombone, Baritone and Bass. ture. 
NUMBER TWO (Baritone in both clefs) By G. E. Hotmes. 
_ . S ted State Cont b 
By K. L. Kine. Grade Two Training Material aT 
THE WAYFARER, A Reverie, Smith & Holmes Full Band and Score $3.50. 
: : Arranged by G. E. Holmes. 
" rier reper’ “ — —- . Complete $1.00. heave 35c. Parts 15c. CAVALCADE Overture. 
material for which this writer is By G. EH 
Seeteen. A NIGHT IN JUNE, Serenade...K. L. King ee eee 
Transcribed by G. E. Holmes. Suggested State Contest number 
Sixteen of the finest easy numbers Complete $1.00. Score 25c. Parts 15c. Class D for 1935. 


Full Band $2.50. 


for young bands ever published in IMOGENE, Reverie.............. Clay Smith 
book form. Transcribed by G. E. Holmes. 
aia Complete $1.00. Score 35c. Parts 15c. FESTAL nad MARCH 
Contents: 8 Marches, 1 Inter- By F. L. mes 
mezzo, 1 Characteristic, 1 Song for Grade Three Contest or Training Material - fine _ pe ge march in seg 
Trombone, 2 Serenades, 2 Over- | MEMORIES OF STEPHEN FOSTER... pt eal gaa aaa 
ee ee gf rere rr et re re err eran ee Holmes Full Band $1.25 
Arranged by G. E. Holmes. . = —_ 

If you now have the Artarmo and Complete $1.00. Score 35c. Parts 15c. THREE GRACES WALTZES. 
Melodie collections by King, you'll CABTILAZA, BeW ccs csciccsaseess Holmes By J. DeForest CLINE 
surely want this one. Arranged by G. E. Holmes. Th 

e finest set of waltzes we have 
Price 30c per book, any instru- Complete $1.00. Score 35c. Parts 15c. ever published. 


Full Band $3.00. 
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The EDUCATOR Books | and Il PROGRAM POINTERS No. 2 


BUILD MUSICIANSHIP by laying a broad foundation with 257 FULL SIZE SOLO CORNET PARTS FOR Ste. 
the EDUCATOR. Each year, this famous method, the Program Pointers No. 2, contains % pages, 9x12 size. It 
original unison instructor by C. L. Barnhouse, hangs up contains 257 Full Size Solo Cornet parts, in every musical 


new sales records. If you do not get results with your form, and in all grades. The ideal way to select new 
present method of teaching, we urge you to try it. Prices: material from our catalog. Sent postpaid anywhere for 50c. 


Book 1 for Band 30c. For Orchestra 60c, except piano which 
is $1.00. Book 2, for both Band and Orch » a titi , 
dmeanheaheummanken The JUNIOR Band and Orchestra Folio 
BE SURE and Specify Edw. Russell Edition—Grade 1. 
CONTENTS: Honor Roll March, Good Sportsman March, 
AMSDEN'S PRACTICE DUETS antag yy Rg ie 


Fairy Bells, School Memories Serenade, Sunset Glow Pas- 


for Cornets. : 
’ ; : torale, Mine O’Melody Romance, Good Fellows Waltz, Team- 
Also suitable for single Cornet, Trombone, Baritone, Saxo- work Overture, Young America Overture, Full O’Pep Fox- 
— “i ¢ single instrument (using the treble clef) as Trot and Playmates, Duet for various instruments. 
st t feature. - ‘ , . 
epaiendiatinns: — Numbers in this collection are published separately for 


Part 1 contains 42 duets or solos for the beginner, price, Band. Price 75c. 

paper cover, 75c. The finest collection of Grade 1 material on the market. 
Part 2 contains 53 pages of Mr. Amsden’s practice duets Prices for Band 30c each book. For Orchestra 50c each, 
for advanced students. Price $1.50. Complete work $2.00. Piano $1.00. 
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for one of the grandest junior high 
school programs I ever listened to. 

It is never fair to say when you see 
good work in a town, “Well, you have 
such advantages!” Good work comes 
through hard work—but certainly the 
Rochester teachers are to be envied 
that lovely auditorium. Charles Miller 
should belong to Irvin Cobb’s Gloat 
Club. He must have felt a great 
and justifiable pride as chorus after 
chorus filed on and off that perfectly 
equipped stage, each singing beauti- 
fully, each under a splendid director. 
On Friday we visited a junior high 
school with an organization worth 
looking into. I hope to make a longer 
report on this later. Friday night the 
various high school choruses gave a 
program. I remember particularly a 
selected choir conducted by Alfred 
Spouse which sounded like a grand 
opera chorus. At the end Alfred con- 
ducted the combined groups in his 
own masterful way—a city demon- 
stration never to be forgotten. 

Next day we went on to Buffalo 
and looked over the beautiful pro- 
gram “Billy” Breach has selected for 
the Eastern Conference Chorus, and 
thereby hangs a long tale that will be 
told in the next JouRNAL. 


Washington in July 


On the way to Washington on the 
Fourth of July, we stopped at Harris- 
burg. We found “Malcolm” Harcler- 
ode, its music educator, and Claude 
Rosenberry, ditto of the state, wait- 
ing for us on the steps shooting fire- 
crackers and waving little flags of wel- 
come. There at lunch (eating again) 
with Elizabeth Beach as_ witness, 
these two officers pledged Pennsyl- 
vania to one hundred per cent at- 
tendance at the PP. (Please don’t 
think that means pianissimo! It 
means “Pittsburgh Panamora,” which 
is what their demonstration at the 
conference is to be called. Will Ear- 
hart said so.) 

At Harrisburg that day we did a 
great deal of planning, with two state 
chairmen and an _ ex-president, the 
program grew apace. Such eager, 
efficient codperation! These Pennsyl- 
vanians laid all their forces at my feet. 
I was dazzled. I ask for the name of 
one brilliant superintendent speaker 
(superintendents again), and I am 
given two dozen or more—all good. 
I ask for a rural school children’s 
chorus of one hundred, I am offered 
five hundred, a thousand. I foresee 
our chief program difficulty is going 
to be not what shall we give, but 
what we shall not give. All of you 
continue advising me not to overload 
the program; pray help me avoid 
this very grave danger! 

After we bade the Harrisburg offi- 
cials goodbye—which was only au 
revoir for we saw them down in Wash- 
ington—the state director furnished him- 
self as escort out of the city, where at 
the parting of the ways he waved to us 
across an open parkway. We wended 
our way onward towards the Capitol 
City. A description of that journey in 
the broiling July sun would fill a 
book. I'll only touch the high points, 
one of which is how I amused myself 
through the early hours of the hottest 
night I ever remember. From my 
window on the tenth floor, I com- 
manded a view of the windows of 
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fifteen or twenty floors across an 
open court. Lights were an abomina- 
tion so mine went out early; across 
the court not so early. My last im- 
pression as I drowsed off into slum- 
berland was that all Washington be- 
longed to a nudist colony. 


The Washington Music Meeting 


We appeared bright and early at 
the meeting place designated for the 
revival of relations of the M.E.N.C. 
with the N.E.A. (When at the seat 
of government do as the seat does.) 

The first person to greet us on ar- 
rival was “Mother” Clark—God bless 
her! She had sedulously gathered to- 
gether an amazingly large group of 
music educators, pioneering again, re- 
fueling a flame that died a few years 
ago; namely, a music section of the 
N.E.A. There was Osbourne McCon- 
athy, Chairman of the Contacts and 
Relations Committee, under whose 
auspices the meeting was arranged; 
Barnes, formerly of “Way Down 
East,” now in Washington, D. C.; 
four state chairmen—Beach of New 
York — Harclerode of Pennsylvania, 
Manoly of D. C., and again our friend 
Wilbert of Wilmington. Didn’t we 
just call a state chairmen’s meeting 
right afterwards, addressed by “Boss” 
Buttelman. Yes, in he walked. He 
doesn’t like that nickname either be- 
cause he is a very modest man. Scarce 
as that type may seem, ladies of the 
Conference, he really is the most 
modest, self-effacing man I ever met. 
Claude Rosenberry, master of cere- 
monies, sat next to your humble serv- 
ant whom Mrs. Clark asked to be 
toastmaster. Accepting it as a privi- 
lege, because I need all the experience 
I can get before facing you at Pitts- 
burgh, I was again obliged to slight a 
delicious lunch to think up things to 
say about the speakers, most of whom 
were not those expected. For exam- 
ple, former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Claxton, Mrs. Clark picked up in 
the hotel lobby at the last minute; 
Miss Schelling, sister of Ernest, fa- 
mous in her own right as a distin- 
guished music educator, appeared un- 
expectedly. It was a grand heart to 
heart, revivalistic meeting. 


Hot Weather Joke 


We all stood and sang America to 
open the meeting led by Mr. Mc- 
Conathy. As we were a pioneering, 
pilgrimish sort of a group, I was forci- 
bly reminded of one child’s interpre- 
tation of one line of that grand old 
song, sung no doubt on just such a 
day: “Land where the pilgrims 
fried.” The after-meeting was grand. 
Hundreds attended. Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve brought a gorgeous group of 
rural school children who sang and 
dramatized folk songs in an astound- 
ingly interesting fashion. (You will 
see something similar in Pittsburgh.) 

Again, the superintendent was in 
the foreground; the state superintend- 
ents of public instruction from Ver- 
mont, Delaware and the Lone Star 
state each gave a splendid paper. The 
meeting was mercifully short, but 
very far-reaching in its effects. 

After another night of torrid tem- 
perature, Miss Beach and I at an 
early hour pulled out for Ithaca and 
Syracuse via Baltimore and Eagles- 





mere, two warmer, wiser women. My 
association with Miss Beach has taught 
me a new definition for loyalty and 


Conference-mindedness. She is a par- 
agon beyond price. 

Still burning with enthusiasm and 
Conferential fires, within two days of 
return to the biggest little city I dash 
off for Maine. The first Sunday there 
we met Clarence Birchard and Francis 
Findlay at a charming outdoor per- 
formance of Cavaleria Rusticana con- 
ducted by that startling young con- 
ductor, Fabian Sevitski. 


More Meanderings in Maine 


Lee Lockhart I found in a cottage 
on Crystal Lake at Harrison, Maine. 
It was there I went to seek peace 
about Pittsburgh. There for hours 
we drew up rough drafts of programs 
and planned, planned, planned. So 
you see, this will not be my program 
but our program—pbuilt to furnish 
help to all types of music educators. 

In the afternoon Lee had to give a 
lecture at some girls camp ten miles 
away. Would I go? I would. The 
back of Lee’s Chevrolet sedan was 
filled with brass instruments. In the 
center was a drum; on the drum sat 
Pooch, a shaggy little terrier, tender 
eyed. Mr. Lockhart, late, took cross- 
country dirt roads. Here again even 
in the middle of the road appeared 
some of the rock ribs of Maine, not to 
mention “washboards” and _ gullies. 
Mr. Lockhart drove at what seemed 
to the president and Pooch a break- 
neck speed. At one moment the pres- 
ident’s hat and Pooch hit the top of 
the car at one and the same time. 
The hat landed safely in place; 
Pooch’s four paws bouncing on the 
drum raised a resonant rumble, which 
was more than Pooch could bear. He 
crept cautiously forward, draping 
himself securely around his master’s 
shoulders—where he clung for the 
rest of the wild ride. 

What a lesson about the orchestral 
instruments this modern Paul Revere 
gave to that assembled camp of girls! 
It was unique—I won’t try to describe 
it. You will see much of his vigorous, 
rapid-fire methods in Pittsburgh. 
Don’t miss it. 

I was unable to visit the Eastern 
Music Camp, but from all reports our 
once Eastern member, George Oscar 
Bowen, carried the thing off with a 
high hand in good old Eastern fash- 
ion. Maybe he will come back East 
permanently where he belongs. 

I must not fail to mention interest- 
ing and helpful visits with Mr. New- 
ton and Helen Leavitt at Boston. 
Then, on the way home I called on 
ex-president James Denning Price at 
his home in West Hartford. We 
looked over a bound volume of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors Herald — 
the issue of the year of “Jimmie” 
Price’s presidency. What a contrast 
to this handsome, high-hat Music 
Educators Journal! Well, tempus fugit. 
Here we are—1934, and the Pittsburgh 
meeting looming largely before us! 


The End Is Near 


“Brevity is the soul of wit,” but 
how can one be brief when you all 
should know how your program is 
being built, bit by bit, step by step— 
with conference after conference with 
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A POSTAL CARD will bring these new numbers to you for examination. 


WOMEN'S (or unchanged) VOICES 


Oct. No. 
7770 AMERICAN LULLABY, by Gladys Rich. 3-part. .10 


A charming, whimsical number, with an echo of jazz in it. 
Lawrence Tibbett sings the solo version. 


7780 HEAH DE WIN’ A-BLOWIN’! by La Verna E. 


ES, Ws nent 6G anve cn che neadaes 3 
' ces negro lullaby—on the style of Kentucky 
abe. 

7773 TROPIC GARDENS, by Charles Maduro. 4-part, 
arranged by Wallingford Riegger............ 16 


An effective Spanish number in a sort of tango rhythm. 


Oct. No. 
7761 MEDLEY FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH, by 
Vee TE. OS oi icc a icccwke cevene .20 


Includes several favorite darkey songs, ending with Swanee 


Ribber. 
7776 THE PEARL DIVER, by Bryceson Treharne. 3- 
Pere ere eT eT Se Tr ee eT er 15 


A really unusual, picturesque chorus that will add a dis- 
tinctive note to any program. 


MEN'S VOICES 


Oct. No. 


7783 ADIEU TO MAIMUNA, arranged by Pauline 
WO GE pane tvcsccsenessaadtenedee 10 


7785 AS OFF TO THE SOUTH’ARD WE GO. Ar- 
ranged by Pauline Winslow. 4-part........... -10 


7784 EIGHT BELLS. Arranged by Pauline Winslow. 
me eg ME TOL CLOSER TCC Te 12 


Three favorite chanteys in new, brilliant arrangements. 


7777 THE DUTCH COMPANEE, by Bryceson Tre- 
i Ciné 5 ak oe nek bain nde wk edge wane 16 
Wales is the home of men’s choruses, and Mr. Treharne’s 
Welsh blood stands him in good stead. 

7751 SLEEP, by Elinor Remick Warren. 4-part....... 15 
A lovely, quiet harmonious chorus. 

7752 TALLY-HO! by Franco Leoni. Arranged by Carl 
SP iwkassheec0ecievcncesaneasnaaue -16 
A galloping song of the hunt, arranged specially for school 
use. Boys love it. 

7766 TAPS, by Josef Pasternack. Arranged by Walling- 
SORE TU, SOs 6 op cen eccondenencesen 12 
A_very useful arrangement of the most beautiful of bugle 
calls—especially good for Armistice Day and Memorial Day. 

7769 TRAV’LIN’, by Harvey Enders. 4-part, with Bari- 
nis akties ae eee oe Me ale kee ae 16 
The ‘composer's own very skilful choral version of a song 
made popular by John Charles Thomas. 


Oct. No. 

7775 BY THE BEND OF THE RIVER, by Clara Ed- 
wards. Arranged by Carl Deis. 4-part........ 15 

7762 MEDLEY FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH, by 
i ek Se rer err res re .20 
Contains several favorite darkey songs, ending with Swanee 
Ribber. : 

7778 TOBACCO IS A DIRTY WEED, by Henry 
TO, . DN a6. akin dk ChE OR ch Renee 16 


A humorous encore number—enumerating the evils of 

tobacco and answering each with the determined ‘‘I like 
it!" 

7774 THE OLD CLIPPER DAYS, by Myrtle Lavina 
roe ee ere 16 
A stirring sea-song—on the style of ‘“Mandalay’’. 

7757 THREE NEGRO SPIRITUALS (1. Ready When 
He Comes; 2. Roll, Jordan, Roll; 3. Bones 
Come A-Knittin’). Arranged by Marshall Bar- 
tholomew. 4-part. Yale Glee Club Series No. 19 .16 

7755 TWO CHANTEYS (1. Mobile Bay; 2. A-Rov- 
ing). Arranged by Marshall Bartholomew. 4- 
part. Yale Glee Club Series No. 17.......... 12 

7756 TWO NEGRO SPIRITUALS (1. Old Ark’s A- 
Moverin’; 2. Steal Away). Arranged by Marshall 
Bartholomew. 4-part. Yale Glee Club Series 
ee: OTe ere oe ee ee re rr ee 15 


We recently prepared at the request of the Associated Glee Clubs a 
classified, annotated list of choruses for men’s voices. We have a few 


copies left; perhaps you would find it helpful. 


MIXED VOICES 


Oct. No. 
7758 CUCKOO SONG (Der Gutzgauch), by Lorenz 
Lemlin. 4-part, with cuckoo-calls for two groups 


of sopranos. Edited by Carl Deis............ 15 
An easy 16th century chorus. The cuckoo-calls may be done 
by two solo sopranos or two groups. Amusing words. 


7763 MEDLEY FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH, by 
We CEE, TE odo o's ok ca cnteecvasceve .20 


7760 MEDLEY FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH, by 
Wet TEN PE. ccccceccvgevsecdconne .20 


Contains several favorite darkey songs, ending with Swanee 
Ribber. 


Oct. No. 


7754 ASCENDIT DEUS (Our Lord is Risen), by J. 
Clement (Clemens non Papa). Arranged by Carl 


DR FE 6c 5 68 5 oss Wess ss eeES eee ewes 16 
A very effective motet by a 16th century French composer— 
not difficult. 

7747 BY THE BEND OF THE RIVER, by Clara Ed- 
wards. Arranged by Carl Deis. 4-part........ AS 


A warm, appealing setting of this favorite song. 


7759 THE MUSIC OF LIFE, by Noble Cain. 8-part.. .15 


A rich, full, unaccompanied chorus—not very difficult. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T SEEN our new thematic catalogs “Most Successful Choruses”— 

one catalog each for Women’s, Men’s, and Mixed Voices—we’d be glad to send you 

copies. Each contains full page thematics and pictures and biographies of the com- 
posers of our best-selling choruses in its field. 


G. SCHIRMER nc) 


3 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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$1 Now... 
May Make You 
$100 


Your dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion gives you a continuous cross- 
section of— 


Ideas That WORK 


Each issue is full of new approaches, 
methods and materials that are readily 
adaptable. . . . Ideas that add to prestige, 
income, reputation, and speed-up promo- 
tion. 


“School-Opening Number” is ready Now. 
Start your subscription with it. $1 may 
earn you $100 in satisfaction. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 


(The Supervisors Service Bulletin) 


434 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


GOhe C[lebeland Tustitute 
of ([/)usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma. Public 
School Musie Course in con- 
junction with Western Re- 
serve University. 








Fall Term Begins September 17 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














WANTED: Back issues of the Con- 
ference Book of Proceedings for the 
following years: 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Address Music Educators National 


Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, III. 
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officers, program committee, lay mem- 
bers, younger members, with super- 
intendents and friends. Then, too, it 
is my desire to paint for you pictures 
of the settings and doings of our 
brotherhood. We are working togeth- 
er for a common great cause. Through 
understanding, we become broader, 
more tolerant. Through tolerance we 
become kinder. Through kindness 
we become more effective. The more 
effective we are, the more powerful 
in our field, etc., etc. Maine, “rock 
ribbed,” and New Hampshire, “an- 
cient as the sun,” should know what 


Pennsylvania is going. Pennsylvania 
too is rock ribbed in spots, and 
ancient. Think of William Penn! 


That’s the name of the hotel where 
we will meet again. And it’s “some 
hotel”! 


Shall we call these experiences we 


are having together “Adventures in 
Understanding?” Did you ever read 
that old book called Adventures in 
Contentment, by David Grayson? It 
is well to reread it often. It’s good 
for what ails one. Old books are 
often like that. Yesterday I read a 
charming old story by Elizabeth, pub- 
lished in 1905. I found this, “Is it 
not true that the less a person has 
inside of him of culture and imagina- 
tion, the more he wants outside of him 
of the upholstery of life?” Also, “The 
truly prudent never have large hours.” 
Rest assured that at Pittsburgh you 
will experience “large hours.” 
Program suggestions should reach 
this office soon. Such will be grate- 
fully received. 
Enthusiastically yours, 
LauRA BRYANT, 
President. 





THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS CLUBS 





In-and-About Boston Music Super- 
visors Club reports October 20 as the 
tentative date for its first fall meeting. 
Ashley Day Leavitt will be the principal 
speaker, and William Callahan of Provi- 
dence will give a short talk on his 
rhythm band work with the children at 
the Crawford Allen Hospital, and at the 
Wallum Lake Hospital. New officers will 
be elected at this meeting. 


In-and-About Chicago Music Supervis- 
ors Club holds its first fall luncheon 
meeting September 29 at the Women’s 
University Club. Announcement of plans 
for the 1935 In-and-About Club Fes- 
tival will be made, past presidents of 
the club will be introduced at the meet- 
ing, and state and national solo and 
ensemble contest winners will present a 
musical program. Officersand Executive 
Committee of the club for the coming 
season are: President—Robert Lee Os- 
burn; Vice-President—Hazel E. Lloyd; 
Secretary—Ethel Sherlock; Treasurer— 
James Baar. Executive Committee: John 
H. Barabash, Fred R. Bigelow, Mar- 
garet Dirks, Merle J. Isaac, Clara A. 
Klaus, Emma R. Knudson, Hobart Som- 
mers, Violet Viant, Robert J. White, 
Edith M. Wines. 


In-and-About New York City Music 
Educators Club holds the first meeting 
of its sixth season October 20 at 5 p.m., 
at International House, 500 Riverside 
Drive. Reservations should be made 
with the chairman at least three days 
in advance as the dining room seats 
only a limited number—dinner $1.00 a 
plate. Music educators not in the 
Metropolitan district can be accommo- 
dated on shorter notice. The meetings 
will open with reception and tours of 
International House and other famous 
buildings in the vicinity. Forum discus- 
sions of problems of music education fol- 
low the dinner and there will be music 
programs. A most friendly spirit per- 
vades all meetings and everyone inter- 
ested is cordially invited to attend. 
Chairman—Peter W. Dykema, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Secretary 
—Raymond Burrows, 37 Tiemann Place, 
New York City. Further meetings will 
be held at the same time and place 
November 24, 1934, February 9, 1935 and 
March 30, 1935 (subject to change). 


In-and-About Pittsburgh Music Edu- 
cators’ Club holds its first meeting Oc- 
tober 13. The club looks forward to a 
very busy year in view of the Eastern 
Conference biennial meeting in Pitts- 
burgh next spring. Officers are: Presi- 
dent—Oscar Demmler; Vice President— 
George Bryan; Secretary—Jean Fire; 
Treasurer—Elsa Bahlman. 


Central Ohio Music Supervisors’ As- 
sociation is planning to have a vocal 
clinic under direction of Hollis Dann, 
Director of the Department of Music 
Education, New York University, at 
their meeting in conjunction wth Cen- 
tral Ohio Teachers Convention October 
26-27 at Columbus. Junior and senior 
choruses will be featured on the pro- 
gram. Officers of the Central Ohio Music 
Supervisors’ Association: President— 
Henrietta K. Davis, Columbus; Vice- 
President—Eugene Edmonds, North Lew- 
isburg; Secretary—Hilda Dierker, Music 
Dept, O.S.U., Columbus; Treasurer— 
Philip P. Gates, Piqua. Election of of- 
ficers for the coming year will be held 
at the October 26-27 meeting. 


St. Louis In-and-About Music Super- 
visors Club presented a life membership 
in the Conference to M. Teresa Finn at 
the June meeting of the club. This gift 
was an expression of appreciation from 
Miss Finn’s many friends both in and 
out of the schools. Miss Finn, who is 
dean of public school music in St. Louis, 
is a member of the Conference Founders 
group—enrolling in the Conference in 
1908. 

Officers of the St. Louis In-and-About 
Club for the 1934-35 term: President— 
F. C. Kreider, Collinsville, Ill.; Vice- 
President—E. M. Hahnel, St. Louis; Sec- 
retary—Jessie Mangrum, Maplewood; 
Treasurer—Marie Ernst, St. Louis. First 
fall meeting will be held October 6. 


Cincinnati In-and-About Music Su- 
pervisors Club will hold a joint meet- 
ing with the Southwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers Association in Cincinnati October 
26 and 27. Augustus D. Zanzig of 
New York City will be the speaker at 
the In-and-About Club luncheon meet- 
ing. Officers: President—Ernest G. 
Hesser, Cincinnati; Vice-President— 
Herman J. Copp, Middletown; Secretary 
—Mrs. Nelle Murphy, Cincinnati; Treas- 
urer—Ray Kratz, Cincinnati. 


In-and-About Indianapolis School 
Music Club starts its 1934-35 activities 
at a luncheon meeting October 18 at 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 
Committees will be appointed to con- 
tinue the program started last year, 
namely, publicity, program, arrange- 
ments, hospitality, Conference affairs. 
radio music and male chorus festival. 
Officers elected at the March meeting 
for the coming season: President— 
Ralph W. Wright, Director of Music, 
Indianapolis; Vice-President—May Dor- 
say, Newcastle; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Will H. Bryant, Terre Haute; Executive 
Committee—Ada Bicking, Indianapolis, 
Claude E. Palmer, Muncie, Lowell M. 
Tilson, Terre Haute. 
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Northwestern Ohio Supervisors Club 
will hold a meeting in Toledo, October 
26, in connection with the Northwestern 
Ohio Education Association Convention 
there. Officers: President—Wendell San- 
derson, Findlay; Vice-President—Russell 
Lantz, Bluffton College; Secretary—E. J. 
Ebersole, Heidelberg College; Treasurer 
—Herbert Davies, Toledo. 


In and About Detroit Music Super- 
visors Club meets October 26 in con- 
nection with the district meeting of the 
Michigan Education Association being 
held in Detroit at that time. Officers 
of the club: President—Glenn Klep- 
inger, Detroit; Vice-President—Eleanor 
R. Villers, Detroit; Secretary — Grace 
Jones, 644 Ferry Ave., Detroit; Treas- 
urer—Will Curtis. 





Band and Orchestra Associations 





New York State School Band and Or- 
chestra Association is planning an active 
season, and will correlate its program 
with that of the National School Band 
and Orchestra Associations.. Officers of 
the association are: President—John C. 
Fraser, Seneca Falls; Vice-President— 
Manetta F. Marsh, Cortland; Secretary— 
Frederic Fay Swift, 149 Otsego St., 
Ilion; Treasurer—William H. Tremblay, 
Schenectady. 


Dixie Band and Orchestra Contests. 
The South is to have its own school 
band and orchestra contests. Just as 
the Journal goes to press announcement 
is received of the formation of the 
Dixie School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation the first week of September. 
The project has been under considera- 
tion by various interested individuals 
and groups for some time, and the plan 
as worked out represents a merging 
of the ideas and support in the forma- 
tion of the new association, the officers 
of which are as follows: President— 
L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; ist 
Vice-President—Roy M. Martin, Green- 
wood, Miss.; 2nd Vice-President—N. J. 
Whitehurst, Huntsville, Tex.; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Frank C. Ellison, New Or- 
leans, La. Committee chairmen: Con- 
stitution and Organization— J. Jones 
Stewart, New Orleans; Publicity—Maur- 
ice Ries, New Orleans; Contest Arrange- 
ments—Roy M. Martin. 


The territory embraced within the 
Dixie Association jurisdiction, according 
to the report of the organizers, includes 
the “section bounded by Maryland, Flor- 
ida, Arkansas and Texas.” The pro- 
moters of the association feel that in 
the present stage of instrumental music 
development in the southern states, the 
musical and educational status of the 
school bands and orchestras can be 
more rapidly advanced through regional 
tournaments. The Dixie Association will 
coéperate closely with the National 
School Band and Orchestra Associations, 
and also with the Southern and South- 
western Conferences and the National 
Conference, and has the support of the 
officers of these various allied organiza- 
tions. It is planned to hold the first 
band competition next May, with or- 
chestra contests the following year, thus 
alternating with the National Contests; 
i. e., Dixie Band Contest in the year of 
National Orchestra Contest, etc. An- 
nouncement of committees, state direc- 
tors, etc., will be made at an early date. 
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Pl eee” 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 918 Ludwig Bidzg., 
1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, lil. 
Without obligating me in any way, please 
send the new Ludwig catalog of 
drums and equipment. 





O Student 
O Director 


Follow the Lead of the Winners 


@ Do you wonder why the Joliet Township H. S. Band is 
so eminently successful? One of the reasons is found in 
their remarkable drum section in which the entire equip- 
ment is Ludwig. Capt. Barabash’s Harrison H. S. Band, 
Chicago, is also exclusively Ludwig while Carleton Stewart’s Mason City 
H. S. Band has eight snare drums, four bass drums and tympani by 
Ludwig. These are the only three bands that placed in First Division. 
The only Class B Band to place in First Division, Hobart, Indiana, under 
William Revelli, is exclusively Ludwig. Many drum soloists, placing in 
First and Second Divisions play Ludwigs. You can improve your drum- 
ming, improve your band and orchestra, by the exclusive use of 
Ludwig drums. 

Send the coupon above for this wonderful free catalog of Ludwig drums 
and equipment. It’s the finest and most complete drum book ever 
published, and it’s yours for a postage stamp. No obligation. Send 
coupon today sure. 2212 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


918 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 N. Lincoin Street, Chicago 







A. R. McALLISTER 
Director, Joliet Township 
High School Band 
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HE FOLLOWING INFORMATION has 

been compiled with the codpera- 
tion of state departments of education 
and officers of the various associations. 
Names of chairmen of music sections 
are given where available; in other 
cases, inquiries may be sent to officers 
named, or to the Conference chairman 
for your state. (See list of State 
Chairmen on another page of this 
issue.) 

Alabama Education Association plans to 
schedule district meetings between October 1 
and December 15; annual meeting will be 
held in March. Officers: President—H. G. 
Dowling, Tuscaloosa; 1st Vice-President—M. 
C. Sandlin, Rogersville; 2nd Vice-President— 
J. Roy Gantt, Wetumpka; 3rd Vice-President— 
Virginia James, Talladega; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Frank L. Grove, 21 Adams Ave., Mont- 
gomery. 


Arizona music teachers meetings will be 
held November 8, 9 and 10. Fletcher Rogers, 
University of Arizona, is chairman. Infor- 
mation concerning place of meeting not avail- 
able at time Journal goes to press. 


California holds its state music teachers 
meeting at time of California-Western School 
Music Conference meeting, April 14, 16, 17, 
1935, Pasadena. See California-Western de- 
partment in this and subsequent issues. 


Connecticut State Teachers Association 
holds meetings October 26 in Hartford and 
New Haven. Officers of Connecticut Music 
Association: President—James D. Price, High 
School, Hartford; Secretary—Doris Rayner 
(also Conference state chairman for Connect- 
icut) 1125 Main St., East Hartford. 


Colorado Education Association meets in 
three sections November 8, 9 and 10. Music 
sections meet on November 8 and 9. Chair- 
men in charge of the sections, from whom 
further information may be obtained, are: 
Eastern—R. Jefferson Hall, 2651 Birch St., 
Denver; Southern—Ray Ryerson, 809 S. Main 
St., Rocky Ford; Western—William Gould, La 
Court Hotel, Grand Junction. 


Delaware State Education Association holds 
its annual meeting at Newark, November 15 
and 16. County meetings are also being held 
prior to the annual meeting, but information 
was not received before the Journal went to 
press. 


Idaho State Music Association section 
meetings and district presidents are as fol- 
lows: District 1, October 5, Coeur d’Alene— 
R. J. Fahringer, 7194th St., Coeur d’Alene; 
District 2, October 4, 5, Lewiston—Mr. Neu- 
pert, Lewiston; District 3, October 19, 20— 
Boise; District 4, October 19, 20, Twin Falls— 
J. T. Bainbridge, Twin Falls; District 5, Oc- 
tober 12, 13, Pocatello—J. D. Christensen, 
Shelley; District 6, October 12, 13, Idaho 
Falls—Dean Baird, Sugar City. President of 
the state association is L. J. Schnabel, High 
School, Pocatello. 


Illinois State Teachers Association holds 
five division meetings this fall. West Central 
—October 11, 12 at Quincy; Eastern—October 
12, Mattoon; East Central—Urbana, October 12, 
13; DuPage Valley—October 15, Wheaton; 
Northeastern—November 3, Joliet. R. C. 
Moore, Carlinville, is secretary of the state 
association, which meets December 26, 27 at 
Springfield. 


Indiana State Teachers Association holds a 
meeting in Indianapolis October 18, 19: 
President—Mrs. Olive Grimsley, Bluffton; 
Secretary—May Dorsey, 410 South llth St., 
Newcastle. District meetings are also held 
as follows: Northeastern, October 18, 19 at 
Fort Wayne—Wilma Dick, Angola, music 
section chairman. North Central, October 12, 
13, South Bend—Mrs. Daisy Sweigart, Walk- 
erton, chairman. Southwestern District meets 


in Evansville; full information not at hand 
when Journal goes to press. 
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Directory of Fall Education Meetings 


lowa State Teachers Association district 
meetings and division secretaries are as fol- 
lows: South Central, Sept. 27-29, Greenfield, 
Leon and Bedford—J. R. Inman, Supt. of 
Schools, Red Oak; Southwest, October 11-12, 
Council Bluffs—G. W. Kirn, Principal, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High, Council Bluffs; Northeast, 
October 12-13, Dubuque—Merle Ronon, High 
School, Waukon; Northwest, October 12-13, 
Sioux City—D. A. Hayworth, Principal, East 
Jr. H. S., Sioux City. The state meeting 
will be held at Des Moines, November 1-3. 
Officers of the music section of the state 
association: President—Harold Tallman, Des 
Moines; Secretary—Clara Phillips, High 
School, Grinnell. 


Kansas State Teachers Association an- 
nounces music round table chairmen for the 
fall section meetings as follows: Kansas City 
—C. E. Sawhill, Lawrence; Topeka—B. E. 
Markley, Glasco; Hays—R. A. Gantner, Hays; 
Hutchinson—Carleton E. Hadiey, Great Bend; 
Salina—Esther Dahlinger, McPherson; Dodge 
City—Ira G. McKinnis, Bucklin; Chanute— 
Evelyn Dellinger, Girard. 


Maine Teachers’ Association holds its an- 
nual meeting October 25 and 26 in Portland, at 
which time the Department of Public School 
Music will also conduct a session; chairman— 
Mrs. Ethel L. Wardwell, Belfast. 


Maryland State Teachers Association meets 
October 26 and 27 at Baltimore. Chairman of 
the music section: Mrs. Frances J. Civis, 3 
E. 25th St., Baltimore; Secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Benson, High School, Catonsville. 


Michigan [Education Association district 
meetings and music chairmen are as follows: 
District 1, October 26, Detroit—Roy M. Par- 
sons, High School, Highland Park; District 2, 
October 19, Saginaw—J. Harold Powers, Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant; 
District 3, October 19, Lansing—Eleanor 
Kelley, 75 Fayette Terrace, Hillsdale; Dis- 
trict 4, October 26, Grand Rapids—Nina Coye, 
Harrison Park Junior High School, Grand 
Rapids; District 5, October 5, Petoskey—E. 
A. Huston, Supt. of Schools, Lake City; Dis- 
trict 6, October 12, Detroit—A. W. Berndt, 
Music Supervisor, Birmingham; District 7, 
October 12, Escanaba—Doris C. Nelson, 521 
Marquette Blvd., Iron Mountain; District 8, 
October 12, Kalamazoo—Karl W. Schlabach, 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Benton 
Harbor. 


Minnesota Education Association holds its 
state convention November 1, 2 and 3 in Min- 
neapolis. Archie N. Jones, Music Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, is chairman 
of the music section. 


Missouri State Teachers Association con- 
venes November 8-10 in Kansas City. Meet- 
ing of the Music Department will be held 
November 9, Sarah K. White, Supervisor of 
Music, St. Joseph, chairman. 


Montana Education Association meets Oc- 
tober 25-27 simultaneously at Kalispell, Bill- 
ings, Great Falls and Butte. The music 
chairmen for the respective meetings are: 
Charles Beardsley, Libby; Cleo Dixon, Music 
Supervisor, Miles City; George Borchers, 
Fort Benton; Dorothy Alexander, Bozeman. 


Nebraska State Teachers’ Association holds 
six district meetings October 24-27. Music 
chairmen are listed where furnished in follow- 
ing list: District No. 1, Lincoln—chairman not 
reported. District No. 2, Omaha—Cora Wil- 
liam, Plattsmouth. District No. 3, Norfolk— 
Paul Hummel, Norfolk. District No. 4, North 
Platte—R. Cedric Anderson, North Platte. 
District No. 5, McCook—chairman not reported. 
District No. 6, Chadron—R. E. Yarndley, 
Chadron. 


New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meets October 11, 12 at Manchester. 
President—Elmer Wilson, 16 Wellington St., 
Nashua; Secretary— Minnie Eaton, 23 Atkin- 
son St., Dover. 








Association 
holds its annual meeting November 9-12 at 


New Jersey State Teachers’ 


Atlantic City. The Department of Music 
will hold its section meeting November 10: 


President—John H. Jaquish, 7501 Ventuor 
Ave., Atlantic City. 
New Mexico State Teachers’ Convention 


convenes in Santa Fe, October 31, November 
1, 2 and 3. Mrs. Merl F. Cramer, Raton, is 
chairman of the music section (and also Con- 
ference chairman for New Mexico). 


New York State Teachers Association zone 
meetings are scheduled as follows: North- 
eastern—October 4-5, Lake Placid; Southern— 
October 5, Elmira; Northern—October 11, 
Potsdam; Eastern—October 25-26, Schenec- 
tady; Central—October 26, Utica; Southeastern 
—October 26, New York City; Central West- 
ern—Rochester, November 2-3; Western— 
Buffalo, November 2-3. 


North Carolina Education Association holds 
its district meetings as follows: Western— 
October 19, 20, Asheville; Northwestern— 
October 26, 27, Winston-Salem; South Pied- 
mont—November 2, Charlotte; North Central 
—November 9, 10, Raleigh; Northeastern— 
November 16, 17, Elizabeth City; Southeastern 
—November 23, 24, Fayetteville. 


Ohio Education Association holds six sec- 
tional meetings October 26. Place of meet- 
ings and music section chairmen: North- 
eastern, Cleveland—Elizabeth Sheen, Super- 
visor of Music, Massillon; Northwestern, To- 
ledo—Wendell Sanderson, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, Findlay; Eastern, Marietta—Mrs. Ruth 
H. Wittington, Marietta; Central, Columbus 
—Mrs. Henrietta Davis, Columbus; Southwest- 
ern, Cincinnati—Sarah Y. Cline, College of 
Music, Cincinnati; Southeastern, Athens. 


Oklahoma Education Association district 
conventions and music department officers are 
listed as follows: Central, October 25, 26, 
Edmond; East Central, October 25, 26, Ada— 
Ben Chaney (chairman), Cromwell, Mable 
Lindley (secretary), Asher; Northern, October 
25, 26, Blackwell—Rose Richards (chairman), 
Ponca City, Veta Dowell (secretary), Ponca 
City; Northeastern, November 8, 10, Mus- 
kogee—T. R. McSpadden (chairman), Nowata, 
Sarah Young (secretary), Broken Arrow; 
Northwestern, October 25, 26, Alva—Virginia 
Krug (chairman), Woodward, Joe Slack 
(secretary), Woodward; Southeastern, October 
18, 19, Durant; Panhandle, October 18, 19, 
Guymon; ~Southwestern—date and place not 
set. Music department officers of the state 
association are: Chairman—Frances Smith 
Catron, 304 N. 6th St., Ponca City (President 
Southwestern Conference); Secretary—James C. 
Waller, 1232 So. Lewis Ave., Tulsa. The state 
convention will be held February 7, 8 and 9, 
1935, at Tulsa. 


Oregon State Teachers Association meets 
December 27-29, at which there will be a 
music section. For information regarding 
place, etc., write Mrs. Genevieve Baum- 
Gaskins, 3 Park Terrace, Corvallis, chairman 
of the state music department. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
meetings will be held as follows: Central 
Convention District, October 4-5, Lock Haven 
—George F. B. Lehman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven; Northwestern, October 19, 
Oil City—Harlan C. Mitchell, Oil City; 
Western, October 19-20, Pittsburgh—Hermine 
Schumacher, 6100 Stanton Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Eastern, October 19, Pottsville—-Earl W. Havi- 
land, Pottsville; Midwestern, October 26-27, 
Beaver Falls—Selkirk Burgess, Grove City. 
The state convention of the P.S.E.A. meets 
December 26-28 at Harrisburg with George 
A. Lindsay, Director of Music, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia, in charge of music sec- 
tion. There will also be three section meet- 
ings held next spring. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction (state 
teachers’ association) meets at Providence, 
October 25, 26, 27. 
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CHORUSES 
FOR MALE VOICES 
(T.T.B.B.) 
NY 955 Come and Trip It, by Kenneth Yost.... .15 NY 960 Sigh No More, by Ruggero Vené...... AS 
NY 957 Some Rival Has Stolen, by H. T. Bur- NY 961 Wade In De Water (Burleigh), Arr. by 
SE eee errr 15 BONO BGs. cc caccecaccveneeecce 15 
NY 958 Red and White, by Ruggero Vené..... 15 NY 962 The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by 
NY 959 Sylvia, by Ruggero Vené.............. As 2. Ee Rea eae ‘ 
FOR FEMALE VOICES NY 963 Fool That. I Am, by Carlette Thomas.. .15 
(S.S.A.) FOR MIXED VOICES 
NY 953 Little Shepherd’s Song (Watts), Arr. by (S.A.T.B.) 
George H. Pichorite. .......sccccecs 15 NY 952 Mister Banjo, by H. T. Burleigh....... 15 
NY 954 Autumn, by R. H. Terry.............. 15 NY 956 Come and Trip It, by Kenneth Yost.... .15 
INSTRUMENTAL 
VIOLIN METHODS AND STUDIES 
ER 449 Consolini, G—Study of the Principal ER 627 Palaschko, J.—18 Studies (lst to 6th 
Passages from the Italian Operas... 1.50 OR) OC Fhe cccccecascnsecvyss 1.00 
Dancla, C.—School of Bowing Op. 100 ER 699 Palaschko, J—Op. 73. 20 Easy Studies 
(Anzoletti) : Bm Che First FOMMIOG, «0/000 ccvienieces 
ER 629 Vol. 1. 10 Studies...............0000: 50 ER 916 Palaschko, J.—Op. 82. 24 Melodius 
ER 630 V ; Studies on the G. String............ 
J 6 ol. ys 18 Studies —TRETERELELELE TTT sa ER 949 Palaschko, J. ioe Op. 85. 24 Easy and 
ER1311 Ferrara, B.—Elementary and Progres- Melodius Studies in the First Position .85 
PG VERE I has cos ws ces coscvews 1.00 ER 976 Palaschko, J.—Op. 91. 24 Melodius 
ER 474 Forino, L.—Preparatory Sight Reading Studies COSC CSE SESES OHS SLES HO SH EESEEO® 
and Transposition Exercises......... Be ER1074 Polo, gt ag ge Technic of 
. . Scale Study im all Keys. .....cccee. .60 
ER 686 Joachim-Chaigneau — Mod Observa- y y 
py ge Study. .75  ER1256 Polo, E—First Exercises for the Study 
: " ‘ GE Ge Fe cccccccucevecsccscsnts 
—— aeecatipay (New Edi 4g -ERI213. Rolla, A—24 Scales and 24 Solfeggios 
1p aaah en sip (with a 2nd violin ad libitum)...... 60 
ER1268 Anzoletti, M. — Exercises for Bow ER1287 Fusella, G.—Exercises in the Fifth 
Mechanism in the First Position... 85 PL, thivadtucdsckesadaudnseaked 1.25 
ER1459 Fiorillo, F.—36 Studies (New Edition) ER1461 Rode, P.—24 Caprices (New edition) by 
Se Dt Der cdbancebisceseveee 75 Te PL Sei ccccbesvancntakenesea 85 
VIOLIN AND PIANO TWO VIOLINS 
Brahms, J.—Sonata for Violin and Piano Edited by Viotti, G. B.—Complete Duets for 2 Violins Edited 
Corti: by Corti: 
eee Sek BOG GI Pbdtccicevascesweuns 85 ‘ 
ER844-845-84 ks 1, 2 : a ae r 
ER1445 No. 2 in A. Op. 100..........0ceeeees 85 ee Se a eee - 
ER1446 No. 3 in D minor. Op. 108........... 85 ER847 to 856 Books 4 to 13 inclusive, each..... 75 
VIOLA VIOLONCELLO 
ER1058 Bach, J. S.—Sonatas and Partitas ER1447 Caminiti, G—Technology of the Cello 
(ere re 85 (Daily Exercises and 12 Studies)... 1.00 
DOUBLE BASS TRIOS 
ER1406_ Battioni, T.—36 Studies (Edited by ER1636 Bach, J.—Sonata from “Das musika- 
DEE” scctvicsiddewebarasieeeneuewee 75 lische Opfer”. Transcribed as a Trio 
ER1405 Belletti, L.—18 Studies (Edited by for Violin, Cello and Piano by A. 
DEEN cksurcadénarintaadedpedeneiue mb EEE Scureraddodtaneevesesecsents 1.25 
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The 
Music Educators National 





Conference 


Formerly Music Supervisors National Conference 







MEMBERSHIP in the Music Educators National Confer- 
| ence is open to persons who are “actively interested” in 
| Music Education. If you are not now a member, use the 

coupon below and add your strength to the organized force 
| of Music Education. . . . If you are a member, the coupon 
| 








is for your renewal—or for the application of a friend. The 
active membership fee ($3.00) covers the following: 


1. Active membership in the Music Educators National Conference, which 
conveys all privileges and the right to vote and hold office. 

2. Active membership in the Sectional Conference in whose territory you 
reside, conveying all privileges and the right to vote and hold office. 

3. A member’s identification card, which serves as a pass to all meetings of 
the National or Sectional Conference for the current year. 

4. Prepaid subscription to Music Educators Journal. 

5. The privilege of purchasing the Conference Yearbook at a special “mem- 
ber’s discount.” (The price of this Yearbook to non-members is almost as 
much as the entire membership fee.) 

Contributing Members (dues $10.00 per year) receive both the Journal and 
Yearbook, and if qualified for active membership are entitled to all rights 
and privileges thereof as listed above.) 

Remittances may be sent to the Conference headquarters or to the treasurer 
of Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in your territory. 



















Sectional Conference Treasurers 


California-Western: Helen M. Garvin, Mills College, California. 
Eastern: Clarence Wells, 500 Park Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 
a C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
inois. 
Northwest: Esther K. Jones, 1115 43rd St., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 
Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, care M. E. N. C., 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Suite 840, Chicago, Il. 
Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K. §. T. C., Emporia, Kansas. 














Nore: If you are in doubt as to which Sectionai Conference Treasurer to forward remittance, 
mail to general headquarters, Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., and you will be assigned to the Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in 


your territory. 
National Headquarters: 
64 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 













Conference 
0) Active ($3.00) 
iccesnenensetncicantdenenemetpenteipseinniidsntnnnsiianbeinpatevinannsinapibeniatieel C) Contributing ($10.00) 








eT 
Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 
Music Educators Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the Music Educators National Conference as well as in my Sectional Con- 
ference, named above. 
CC] Renewal 


C] New Member 
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“(No. and Street) Ss 














"(Give Definite Information) 
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South Dakota Education Association holds 
a music round table at its annual meeting 
November 25-28 at Huron. The music round 
table officers: President—C. FE. Franklin, 
Brookings; Vice-President—C. E. Werden, 
Geddes; Secretary—Alice Raines, Wessington 
Springs. 


Tennessee State Teachers Association meets 
in three sections: Eastern, October 25-27, 
Knoxville—Clara McCaulay, 2007 Lake Ave., 
Knoxville, Chairman Music Section; Herbert 
Norris, State Teachers College, Johnson City, 
Vice-Chairman. Middle, November 8-10, Nash- 
ville—E. May Saunders, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, Music Chairman; West- 
ern, November 8-10, Memphis. 


Texas State Teachers Association music 
section meets November 30. For further in- 
formation write Alva Lochhead, 1210 Travis 
Ave., Fort Worth. 


Vermont State Teachers’ Association meets 
at Burlington, October 11-13. Special sessions 
will be devoted to music. 


Virginia Education Association meets No- 
vember 27-30 at Richmond. Chairman of the 
music section: Edna Shaeffer, State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg. 


Washington Education 
nine regional conventions. Dates, places and 
chairmen in charge of section meetings: 
Spokane and Walla Walla, October 15, 16— 
H. C. G. Fry, Libby Junior High School, 
Spokane, and W. M. Kern, Superintendent of 
Schools, Walla Walla; Yakima and Wenat- 
chee, October 18, 19—A. C. Davis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Yakima, and Dollie J. 
Thayer, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Wenatchee; Centralia and Longview, October 
22, 23—H. H. Hurd, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Chehalis, and Mrs. Edna McLeod, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Kelso; 
Bellingham, Seattle and Tacoma, October 25, 
26—C. Paine. Shangle, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bellingham; Worth McClure, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Seattle, and Elmer L. 
Breckner, Superintendent of Schools, Tacoma. 


Association holds 


Wisconsin Teachers Association holds its 
annual meeting in Milwaukee, November 1-3. 
Sectional meetings will be held prior to that 
date as follows: Northern at Ashland, Octo- 
ber 4, 5—Agnes Boyington, Ashland, Presi- 
dent; Clyde Shields, 721-3rd Ave., W., Ash- 
land, Secretary; Lake Superior at Superior, 
October 4, 5—Edith Turnell, Superior, Presi- 
dent; Harold Howard, Superior, Secretary; 
Central at Wausau, October 5—R. F. Lewis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Marshfield, Pres- 
ident; I. C. Painter, Principal of Schools, 
Wausau, Secretary; .Northwestern at Eau 
Claire, October 11, 12—Mabel Otteson, Eau 
Claire, President; W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire, 
Secretary; Western at LaCrosse, October 11, 
12—Grace Cassels, Tomah, President; C. A. 
Whitney, Teachers College, LaCrosse, Secre- 
tary; Southwestern at Platteville, October 19 
—Howard Teasdale, Superintendent of Schools, 
Darlington, President; Genevieve Everson, 
Homer School, Boscobel, Secretary. Dates and 
meeting places for the Southern and North- 
eastern not available at time the Journal 
goes to press. Officers respectively are: 
Southern—J. P. Mann, Evansville, President; 
R. L. Liebenbeck, Central High School, Madi- 
son, Secretary; Northeastern—H. S. Bonar, 
Manitowoc, President; Alice Brady, Manito- 
woc, Secretary. 


Wyoming State [Educational Association 
meets in Sheridan October 11-13. N. D. 
Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, Gillette, is 
president of the state association. 





The Ross Multiple Piano 


Gives school students joy of achievement in 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


It was invented by a teacher of class piano instruc- 
tion in a State Teachers College. 


Ask for description and price. 


Weaver Piano Makers, York, Penn. 
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The Music Educators 1934 Yearbook 


Addresses, papers, discussions from the 1934 (Chicago) conference as shown below are included in 


Part I of the 1934 volume. 


Parts Il, III and IV are devoted to reference material and statistical 


data, including complete 1934 directory of members. Book now in press. Ready about October 31. 


GENERAL TOPICS 

Social Betterment Through Art, Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Oberlih Coliege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The New Culture and the New Era, Philip LaFoliette, former gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The Kelation of the Arts to the Purposes of Democracy, Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Fusion of Art Forces with Life, Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor, 
Denver University, Denver, Colo. 

Education Through Music, from the School Viewpoint, C. H. Lake, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Education Through Music, from the General Rabbi 
James G. Helier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Value of Music in Education, Reverend D. F. Cunningham, 
Superintendent of the Archdiocesan Schools of Chicago. 

Music A Fundamental in Education (Address of Welcome), William 
J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

Problems of Leisure, Lorado Taft, Chicago. ~ 

‘Knne Comerence and the Leisure Time Program. Osbourne McCon- 
uthy, Gien Ridge, N. J. 

“Music and the New Leisure, Eugene F. Lies, National Recreation 
Association, New York City. 

Music and the New Leisure—Papers by: Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, President, National Council of Women, First Vice-Presi- 
dent National Federation of Music Clubs; August J. Pacini, 
Lions International; Mrs. William Arms Fisher, President, 
American Choral and Festival Allianee; Mayme E. Irons, repre- 
senting National Congress of Parents and Teachers; Harry F. 
Glore, Supervisor of Community Musie, Recreation Commission, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Supervisor in Relation to Civic Agencies, Augustus D. Zanzig, 
National Recreation Association, New York City. 

The Integrated Educational Program, Will Earhart, Director of 
Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

High and Low Spots in Rural School Music, Ada Bicking, Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis. 

The Normal School’s Responsibility in Rural School Music, Mar- 
guerite V. Hood, State Supervisor of Music, Helena, Mont. 

The Relationship of Music in the Rural Schools to the Four H 
Movement, Catharine E. Strouse, Kansas State Teachers College, 

Musle Theory in the Rural Schools, Edith M. Keller. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Psychology: The Foundation of Teaching, James L. Mursell, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Training School Music Teachers: The Story of a Questionnaire, 
Bana McEachern, State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC 
Musicology in the American University, Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 
Music in the Liberal Arts Program, Carl Bricken, University of Chi- 
eago, Chicago, Ill. 
ae —_ Discussion led by Paul J. Weaver,'Cornell University, 
aca, 


RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
(Tests and Measurements) 

Research in Music Education, Jacob A. Kwalwasser, Professor of 
Music Education, Syracuse University. 

Music Research and Modal Counterpoint, Glen Haydon, Assistant 
Professor of Music, University of California, Berkeley. 

A Brief Report of a Prediction and Guidance Program in School 
Music, Ruth Larson, Music Psychologist in the Public Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Research Applied to Creative Music and to Power with Rhythm 
and Rhythmic Notation, Will Earhart. 

The Influence of the Study of Musical Talent on Trends in Musie 
Education, William S. Larson, Chairman of the Music Educa- 
tion Department, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

An Experimental Study (of Intelligence, Music Talent and Music 
Achievement as They Influence the Music Program of the Junior 
High School), Mary Ethel Wise, Director of Music, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Syracuse ‘ : ae 


MUSIC SUPERVISE: 
ea Sopenien, Russell V. Morgan, Diy 
0 


President, 


Viewpoint, 


The Function of Research, John W. Be 
of Music, Northwestern University. 

The Function of Inspection, T. P. Gidding 
lic Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Function of Teacher Training, Herng 
Music, Milwaukee Public Schools. 

The Function of Guidance, John C. Kendell: 
ver, Colo. 

The Function of Administration, George | 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion—Ralph W. Wright, Director of 
Fowler Smith, Director of Music, De 
Rosenberry, State Director of Music, 
M. Keller, ‘State Director of Music, Co 


VOCAL MUSIC 


Benefits im Spee¢gh and Appreciation of 
Training the Singing Voice, Marshall B 


I enc 


Yale Glee Club, New Haven, Conn,’ 

Voice Training as a Basis for High Schoo 
Supervisor of High Séhool Vocal} Mus 

Senior High School Voice Training Classes, 
Teacher of Voice, New York City. 

Vocal Music—Junior and Senior ‘High Scho 
Director of Musie, Albany, N. Y. " 

The Inclusive Chorus in the High School, Lé 
of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 

After High School—What?—Helen M. Hosmgq 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

The Junior School Thorus, Kenneth G. Kell 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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MUSIC EDUCA 


Ability Grouping in Music Education—The Elementary Choir, Ernest 
G. Hesser, Director of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Elementary Choir—Its Organization and Administration, How- 
ard N. Hinga, Supervisor of Blementary Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Development of Small Vocal Ensembles in the Junior High 

chool, Lawrence -Yingling, Winnetka, III. 

The Spirit of the Sixteenth Century Polyphonic Music, Reverend 

dwin V. Hoover. 

Ensemble Writing by Contemporary American Composers, Jacob 
A. Evanson, Protessor of Cnorai Music, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Voice Problems in the Ungraded School, Irene L. Schoepfle, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

The Development of Small Vocal Ensembles in the Senior High 
——_ 7 Cotton, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, a 

Small Vocal Ensembles in the Large City System, Russell V. Morgan. 

Determining a Fair Balance Between Music Reading and Skills and 
Social and Recreational Singing, Margaret Taylor Shepard, Su- 
pervisor of Music, Riverside, I1l. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Higher Standards for the School Orchestra, George Dasch, Conduc- 
tor, Chicago -Little Symphony Orchestra. 

The Place of the Band in the Making of a Musical People, Lee M 
Lockhart, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Some Aspects of the Marching Band, Mark H. Hindsley, Super- 

visor of Instrumental Music, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Community Service Through Instrumental Music, William D. Re- 
velli, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Hobart, Ind. 


Materials and Equipment for the ‘Instrumental Class, LaVerne 
Irvine, Westchester, Pa. 
Instrumental Music in Elementary Schools, Helen M. Hannen, 


Supervisor of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Problems of Class Instruction from the Teaching Standpoint, Lena 
Milam, Beaumont, Tex. 
Organization of Free Classes, Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich. 
Organization of Tuition Classes, Sherman Clute, Rochester, N. Y. 
Demonstration—Cooperative Violin Class Teachers, Wilfred Schlager, 
Kansas. City, Mo. : 
Class Piano Instruction, Rudolph Reuter, Chicago. 


MUSIC THEORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Music Theory in the High Schools (Introduction), Francis Findlay, 
Director Public School Music Department, New England Con- 

_ servatory of Music, Boston. 

Summary of the Final Report of the Committee on Music of the 
Secondary Education Board, Peter W. Dykema, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The Importance of Solfeggio as a Secondary School Subject, Mel- 
ville Smith, Professor of Music, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion—Kar! W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Paul 
. Weaver, Head of Music Department, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; M. H. Rusch, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION BY RADIO 
Three Years of Elementary Radio Music Instruction, Myrtle Head, 
Supervisor of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Music Instruction by Radio, Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of 
Music, Les Angeles, Calif. 
Problems in Radio Music Education, Edgar B. Gordon, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


FESTIVALS AND CONTESTS 
An Outlook on Festivals and Contests, C. M. Tremaine, Director, 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, New York City. 
Philosophy and Practice of Adjudication, Sir Hugh Roberton, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. ; 
The Festival Contest, Adam P. Lesinsky, President of National 
School Orchestra Association, Whiting, Ind. 
Contests and Festivals in New England, Harry F 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





I), by J. V. Dethier. [C. C. Birch- 

ard & Company, Boston. Price 50 
cents.] While we are preparing har- 
mony textbooks the pupils will all have 
joined the band. (The observation must 
not be considered as prompted by this 
particular publication.) 

The characteristics of a textbook are 
derived from aim and style of presen- 
tation, but more, perhaps, from selection 
and ordering of materials. In its early 
pages this book appears quite as truly 
in the light of a treatise on elementary 
counterpoint as on harmony; for directly 
after a brief presentation of intervals 
it introduces instruction and exercises 
in writing two-part harmony, first by 
writing a soprano above a given bass, 
then by writing a bass under a given 
soprano. Follows a similar chapter on 
three-part harmony. Only there are 
triads, and “four-part triads” presented, 
and four-part writing (first to given 
basses, then to given soprano melo- 
dies) begun. Contrapuntal character now 
largely disappears; yet the melodic ideal 
has been stirred, and the formation of 
the given basses and treble melodies 
tends to keep it alive. Inversions, 
Choice of Chords, Choice of a Bass, 
Dominant Seventh Chord, Given So- 
prano, are some remaining chapters. 
The inversion of the dominant seventh 
is the final point reached. 

The book is very condensed and some- 
what sketchy. Much that would ordi- 
narily be stated is either left to the 
teacher for statement, or is supposed 
to be developed by the nature of the 
exercises. Thus the musical functions 
and qualities of different chords, and 
the qualities of the inversions of a chord 
as compared with its fundamental form, 
which are so interesting to high school 
students and so essential to real musi- 
cal understanding of harmony, are not 
described. Yet the whole atmosphere 
and procedure in the book evidently 
seeks such understanding on the part of 
the student and tends to keep him sen- 
sitive in such directions. But no old- 
school harmonist would or could use 
this text; and in the hands of the teach- 
ers who would use it, words unwritten 
here would be certain to get themselves 
said. —wWill Earhart 


Hs: SCHOOL HARMONY (Part 


The Academus—Raudiments Primer and 
Book of Questions on the Rudiments of 
Music, by R. Barrett-Watson, Jas. L. Mc- 
Kinlay, and R. Harold Thomson. [Oxford 
University Press; Carl Fischer, Inc., 
New York City, Sole Agents for the U. 
S. A. Price $1.50 each.] We quote from 
the title-page: “Adopted officially for 
use by the Scottish National Academy 
of Music.” 

The first book, Rudiments Primer, 
provides instruction, in general terms 
only, over the field of the questions in 
the second book. The books fit their 
purpose admirably. They disclose long 
thought and experience in teaching the 
rudiments of music, and so cover the 
ground concisely, wisely, fully. Teach- 
ers could find nothing better for their 
students; and this is said in the United 
States, despite “crotchets,” “quavers,” 
and occasionally other British locutions 
that lurk in the pages. -——Will Earhart 


Practical Lesson Plans in Musical Ap- 
preciation by Means of the Gramophone, 
by Percy A. Scholes. [Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. C., 
Sole Agents for the U. S. A. Price 35 
cents.] In a brief Foreword by Sir 
Henry Hadow is the statement: “Edu- 
cation in music has much to gain from 
the right employment of mechanical ap- 
pliances.” That is a deliberated state- 
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ment, and the context, which deserves 
quotation, well supports it. 

The main purpose of the book is to 
help the teacher in his use of the rec- 
ords for Mr. Scholes’ Columbia History 
of Music by Eye and Ear. Three Albums 
of the full set of six had been com- 
pleted when this booklet was written. 
Teachers may here read what they 
might well say to pupils about each 
of the fifty compositions recorded that 
constitute this first half of the work. 
There is also a General Introduction by 
Mr. Scholes, in which he offers com- 
ment and advice on what he suggests 
might be called the “Concert Lesson,” 
instead of the “Music Appreciation Les- 
son.” —wWill Earhart 


The Music Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers in State Teachers Colleges, by 
Ezra H. F. Weis. (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Price $1.50.] Since this 
study is both thorough and of late 
(1934) publication, it will probably 
serve as our principal source of infor- 
mation on this topic for many years to 
come. 

The study, sponsored by Professor 
Dykema, to whom its author makes ac- 
knowledgment, investigates standards 
of training in Europe as well as in the 
United States. The amount and kind of 
teaching of music done by grade teach- 
ers in this country was sampled by re- 
turns from thirty-five towns and cities 
in five states in the Middle West. Time 
allotments, opinions of teachers as to 
the value of music, the liking of the 
grade teacher for teaching it, and other 
highly interesting topics, are discussed. 
Training Required by Teachers Colleges, 
Music Preparation for Elementary 
Teachers, Observations and Suggestions 
for Improvement, are among later chap- 
ter headings. The comparisons with 
European practice and preparation are 
of absorbing interest. The book should 
find a place on many desks, not only 
for the use of music supervisors, but 
still more for study and reference on 
the part of all others who have a voice 
in shaping our educational program. 

—wWill Earhart 


The Basis of Pianoforte Playing, by 
John Petrie Dunn. [Oxford University 
Press; Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. C., Sole 
Agents in U. S. A.] One of the newest 
books for the pianist is a posthumous 
work of John Petrie Dunn, the English 
player and teacher, on The Basis of 
Pianoforte Playing. In the editor’s pref- 
ace Donald Francis Tovey says of the 
author: “What he writes is common 
sense, under scientific control as to me- 
chanical facts.” Within one hundred 
pages Dr. Dunn has discussed, in a much 
more direct and simple style than is 
common in such treatises, the acoustics 
and mechanism of the piano, tone grad- 
uation, and principles of touch, and 
technique. Pianists and teachers will 
find this manual well worth their seri- 
ous consideration. —Charles N. Boyd 


Church Anthem Book. Edited by Sir 
Walford Davies and Henry G. Ley. [Ox- 
ford University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., 
N. Y. C., Sole Agents in U. S. A.] The 
Church Anthem Book is a collection of 
one hundred anthems selected and edited 
by Sir Walford Davies and Henry G. 
Ley. The editors have sought to make 
a collection of various degrees of diffi- 
culty, representative of a wide range of 
church composers from Palestrina, Bour- 
geois, and Bach, down to modern writ- 
ers. Sixty-five anthems are by British 
composers, and thirty-five come from 
musicians of other countries. The pref- 


ace, directed mainly to choirs using 
this book, contains some of the best ad- 
vice yet printed for choir members; only 
a real church musician and superlative 
choir trainer could contrive such a mes- 
sage. 

Some idea of the contents of the book 
may be gained from such examples as 
Bach’s development of the chorale “All 
Glory, laud, and honor’; Gibbons’ “Al- 
mighty and everlasting God”; S. S. Wes- 
ley’s “Blessed be the God and Father”; 
Purcell’s “Declare His honor”; Holst’s 
“Eternal Father”; Tschaikowsky’s “Hear, 
Lord”; and Bairstow’s “Jesu, the very 
thought”. 

To every serious choirmaster such a 
book is a reminder of what an anthem 
repertory should be, and its study is 
heartily recommended. Thanks to the 
conditions surrounding church music in 
this country, comparatively few choir 
leaders have real standards for anthem 
selection, and the study of a book such 
as this will be for many an important 
step toward a better realization of 
proper types of music for the Protestant 
choir. —Charles N. Boyd 


Opera and Operetta 


The Nightingale. Libretto by Willis 
K. Jones, music by Joseph Clokey. [C. 
Cc. Birchard & Company, Boston.]} An 
opera in three acts, The Nightingale is 
a very beautiful work for a senior high 
school of well-developed musical abili- 
ties. The lines are dignified without be- 
ing heavy, in keeping with the action 
laid in the Chinese court of a period 
“for which Chinese history would be 
searched in vain.” The music Is really 
lovely, melodic line of charm, colorful 
harmonies, simple but interesting 
rhythms and artistic use of theme. 

The chorus is used instrumentally for 
atmosphere. The writer suggests that 
both chorus and orchestra be seated off 
stage. This chorus is used in various 
combinations ranging from S.A.T.B. and 
double three-part chorus to S.S.A. and 
T.T.B. On the stage Japanese envoys, 
attendants to the emperor, and flower 
maidens add obligato parts to this 
foundation, resulting in a rich but not 
too difficult score. 

Of the twelve characters of the opera 
only four call for real singing parts: 
the Nightingale, coloratura soprano; the 
Kitchen Boy, mezzo; the Prime Minis- 
ter, baritone; and Morning Star, alto. A 
good flute is necessary, as the scenes 
in which the Nightingale sings with the 
flute of the Kitchen Boy are particu- 
larly lovely music. With these two ex- 
ceptions only average skill is required. 

The legend is of a gentle maiden with 
a lilting song. Having awakened the 
jealousy of the prima donna, the maiden 
was changed to the Nightingale, a form 
which she must keep until the emperor 
shall weep. It is well worked out and 
well worth the necessary time required 
to produce it. —Susan T. Canfield 


The Penalty of Coquetry. Librefto 
and music by G. A. Grant Schaefer. [The 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston. Price 
$1.00.] The subheading calls this work 
“An Oriental Operetta, Cantata or Pic- 
turesque Pantomime.” It is a very plas- 
tic work suited to girls school or to 
junior high, the score being well planned 
to make either voice combination con- 
vincing. There are no spoken lines, the 
story being told entirely in solo, chorus 
and ballet. During the unfolding of the 
plot, Suma, a Japanese princess, comes 
from the Satsuma Vase, acts her story 
and returns to the vase. 

—Susan T. Canfield 
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HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 
Reestablished on a Larger Scale 


Harold Flammer, Inc., was established June 6, 1917. The business of Harold Flammer, Inc., 
which was taken over as a distinct unit by G. Schirmer, Inc., in 1929, while Mr. Flammer served 


as Vice President of G. Schirmer, Inc., is now again in Mr. Flammer’s possession. 
The Policy of Harold Flammer, Inc. will be 


TO RENDER SERVICE— : 
1. To Musicians and Music Lovers: 


(a) By the publication of new compositions of a high standard, 
(b) By serving the musical public with publications of all publishers, 
(c) By opening a retail store, unique in character and catering to the exacting demands 


of musicians everywhere. ’ 
2. To Composers: 
By a careful examination of all manuscripts submitted and immediate publication of any 
manuscripts accepted. ; 
[N. B. Return postage, please.] 
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We invite you to re- 
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Educators! 
We are specialists in 
Octavo and Operettas— 


Choral Conductors! 


We solicit your sug- 
gestions—what type of 
music you find difficult 


Organists! 


Do you find it diffi- 
cult to obtain anthems 
for some particular use? 


us—School and Profes- all publishers! 


sional discounts! 
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Recently Published Choruses, Especially Recommended! 





Octavo No. Octavo No. 

81035 Short’nin’ Bread—Wolfe—4-pt. mixed .... .16 82063 The Master of the Forge—Cadman—4-pt. 

82062 Short’nin’ Bread—Wolfe—4-pt. men’s .... .16 ES oaiiats dine wer ducer aees peceaee ee 16 

83070 Short’nin’ Bread—Wolfe—4-pt. women’s .. .16 82502 Down by the Sea—Penn—3-pt. boy’s ..... 12 

83071 Short’nin’ Bread—Wolfe—3-pt. women’s .. .16 83065 Moments Musical—Schubert—3-pt. 

81034 Service—Cadman—4-pt. mixed ........... 55 SD senesuinccekabehicennanasoenes 16 

82053 Service—Cadman—4-pt. men’s ........... me 83066 Spring Joy—Chapman—3-pt. women’s .... .16 

82058 Song of Ships—Flagler—4-pt. men’s ...... 3 88006 Four-Leaf Clover—Brownell—S.A.B. .... .15 

82503 Song of Ships—Flagler—3-pt. boy’s ...... 12 7592 To Spring—Grieg—4-pt. mixed .......... .16 
Collections Organ Pieces 


To order “‘on approval’”’ Check X Below: 


C) Girl’s Voices—Secular—2-Part C2 Recital 
Cantatas Secular Choruses CL) Girl’s Voices—Secular—3-Part 0 Church 
0 Unison C) Mixed—A cappella—4 to 8 Parts CL] Men's Voices—Secular—4-Part 
5 2-part Treble Check C) Mixed Voices—4-Part L) Boy’s Voices—Secular—4-Part 
5 he Treble C) Women’s Voices—4-Part LJ A cappella—Secular—Mixed 
O “part Treble C) Secred LJ Women's Voices—3-Part Anthems 
B L] Women’s Voices—2-Part Operettas 
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CL) S.A 2 Secular [] Men’s Voices—4-Part 1) Mixed—4-Part—with Solos C Grade School 


CL) Mixed ©) Boys’ Voi _) Mixed—4-Part—without Sol 
ys’ Voices—3-Part 1X art—without Solos : : 

- = * Vaieos..9. CL) Women’s Voices—4-Part (1) Junior High School 
Christmas Carols and Anthems fo sare a tall C) Women’s Voices—3-Part = ner High School 
0 Unison L) Boys (Changed) L] Women's Voices—2-Part C0 For Boys 
(- 2-part Treble -] Boys (Unchanged) L) Men’s Voices—4-Part sant = 
5 3-part Treble [] Unison CJ) Mixed—A cappella 0 For Girls 
CL) 4-part Treble 
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C) Mixed . 
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H. M. S. Pinafore, by W. S. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan. Abridged and sim- 
plified by W. Norman Grayson. [C. C. 
Birchard & Company, Boston.] When 
the need for an operetta has arisen 
many have looked longingly at Gilbert 
and Sullivan scores with their amusing 
lines and delightful music, but have 
found them too difficult for more than 
the very exceptional group. It is a very 
real contribution that Mr. Grayson has 
made in arranging and abridging Pina- 
fore. Although the arrangement was 
made for and produced by boys, it is 
equally useful for girls alone or for 
mixed groups. The most difficult songs, 
recitatives and choruses have been 
omitted, and speeches have been short- 
ened without destroying the quality of 
the operetta or taking any licenses with 
either text or music. As it stands all 
the work is for unison or two-part, mak- 
ing it possible for grades seven and 
eight. —Susan T. Canfield 


Other Operettas received for review 
at a later date: (1) Henry-Etta. Li- 
bretto by Ruth Davies Wilson. Musical 
seore by Stanley Arthur Day, from the 
press of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 
(2) Chaunticleer. Books, lyrics and mu- 
sic by Oliver W. Robinson; published 
by H. T. FitzSimons Co., Chicago. (3) 
Peter Pickers’ Plight. Book by Florence 
Crocker Comfort, music by Hazel Watts 
Cooke. [H. T. FitzSimons Co.] 


Choral 


The Grasshopper. Innes Randolph and 
Joseph Clokey. [C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany, Boston.] This Tragical Tale was 
first copyrighted in 1878. It was com- 
posed for presentation to a group which 
later was organized into the Wednesday 
Club of Baltimore. An old theme is 
cleverly handled with what the com- 
poser calls modern perversions. In the 
original, a single performer told the 
startling tale with many unctuous words 
and vocal flourishes. In making it avail- 
able for this generation, Mr. Clokey has 
arranged Numbers 2 and 8 for duet and 
Numbers 6 and 10 for chorus, thus in- 
cluding an entire group. The chorus of 
the black bugs has lost much of its 
heathen levity in the revival, as its 
style, melody and words are less char- 
acteristic in the new version. The 
styles imitated are German ballad, Eng- 
lish ballad, chorale, Scotch song, and 
Italian chorus. “The Grasshopper” is a 
musical stunt, which, given with unc- 
tion to a group of people who know 
their musical styles, is a merry experi- 
ence. —Susan T. Canfield 


The Sailor’s Garland. Words by C. 
Fox Smith, music by Alec Rowley. [No- 
vello & Co., Ltd., The H. W. Gray Co., 
New York City. Price $1.00.] A sea- 
eycle for mixed voices, The Sailor’s 
yarland is full of salt and spray, the 
call of the sea and the longing for 
thickets in spring once the sailor has 
embarked. The music is as lovely as 
Mr. Rowley’s work always is, although 
less intimate as fits the subject. It 
varies in style from the opening chorus 
to the Chanty of No. 3 and the lilting 
folk quality of No. 5, The Green Thicket, 
which by the way requires a low bass 
with a low “f” as it is scored for the 
entire number. With this exception even 
“g”’ is seldom called for and the other 
parts are well scored for senior high 
school. The seven numbers may be pur- 
chased separately. The cycle is a de- 
lightful number to take the place of odd 
selections which make a _ program 
patchy. —Susan T. Canffeld 


More Choral Octavo 


(Reviewed by Huldah Jane Kenley) 


H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago: (1) Jesus 
on the Water Side—Negro spiritual ar- 
ranged by Walter Aschenbrenner. (2) 
Praise the Lord—an offertory for Easter 
or for general use, César Franck—Leo 
Sowerby, both for mixed voices. (3) 
Twickenham Ferry — Theo. Marzials— 
Emil Soderstrom, for male voices with 
piano, and (4) How Lovely are Thy 
Dwellings—for solo alto, male choir and 
organ, Eric Delamarter. There is here a 
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very apparent advance in quality over 
some of the material previously offered 
by this house. 


Kay and Kay Music Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York City: A dozen or 
so chorals for various combinations of 
mixed, male and treble voices, many of 
which are arrangements of instrumental 
combinations or of familiar vocal com- 
positions such as the Kerry Dance, or 
a Brahms Cradle Song. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., Boston: 
Finale from the opera, A Life of the 
Czar—by Michael Ivanovitch Glinka. 
The accompaniment for two pianos has 
been transcribed by Norwood Hinkle 
and the orchestration is available. 

The twenty-five pages consist of 
chorus and double chorus passages of 
breadth and vigor, with no insurmount- 
able difficulties for a strong high school 
chorus with a few high sopranos and 
low basses. 


Hall and McCreary, Chicago, offer a 
1934 edition of a booklet of about forty 
Negro spirituals arranged by Walter 
Goddell for male voices, at popular 
prices. 


E. C. Schirmer Music Company, Bos- 
ton. For mixed voices: (1) Schick- 
salslied—Brahms, four parts with piano, 
thirty pages with both German and Eng- 
lish words. (2) Cherubim Song—Nik- 
olai Nikolaievitch Tcherepnin in col- 
laboration with Henry Clough-Leighter, 
for eight parts, a cappella. (3) It is 
Meet and Right in Truth—(song to the 
Blessed Virgin) Tcherepnin - Clough- 
Leighter, for S.S.A.T.T.B., a cappella. 
(4) Praise Ye the Name of the Lord— 
Tcherepnin-Clough-Leighter, six parts, a 
cappella. (5) We Sing to Thee, O Lord 
—Tcherepnin - Clough -Leighter, eight 
parts, a cappella. (6) Matona, Lovely 
Maiden—four-part madrigal, unaccompa- 
nied, Orlando Di Lasso (1532-1594). (7) 
O vos Omnes—four-part motet a cap- 
pella, Ludovico Tommaso Da Vittoria 
(circa 1540-1613). 

For male voices: (1) Choruses from 
Pinafore — Four parts, with four-hand 
accompaniment for piano, Arthur Sey- 
mour Sullivan, arranged by Archibald 
T. Davison, 52 pages, listed at sixty 
cents. (2) Ave Verum—Mozart, ar- 
ranged by Louis Victor Saar. (3) Co- 
letta — Francois Auguste Gevaert, ar- 
ranged by Louis Victor Saar. (4) The 
Heavens are Telling — Beethoven-Saar. 
(5) Hail, Holy Light—Alexander Dimit- 
rievitch Kastalsky, arranged by Louis 
Victor Saar. 

For women’s voices: (1) Two re- 
sponses from the motet Aus dem 51 
Psalm—Brahms: (a) Make in me a 
clean heart, O God, for four voices. (b) 
Grant me again the Joy of Thy Salva- 
tion, for three voices. (2) Three chor- 
ales from Brahms motets: (a) To us 
salvation now is come. (b) In peace 
and joy I now depart. (c) O, Saviour 
open heaven wide. Both the responses 
and chorales have been arranged by E. 
Harold Geer. All are unaccompanied. 
(3) Crucifixus—from the Mass in B- 
minor, Bach, arranged by Katherine K. 
Davis for four voices and piano. (4) 
Now thank we all our God—melody by 
Cruger, setting by Bach, arranged by 
E. Harold Geer, for four voices and 
piano. (5) Roses are Blooming—four- 
part chorus, with piano, Brahms. (6) 
Ave Maria—from the unfinished opera, 
Lorely, by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
arranged for three voices and piano by 
Louis Victor Saar. (7) Menuet de Mar- 
tini—an 18th century pastourelle ar- 
ranged by Louis Victor Saar for three 
parts with piano accompaniment. (8) 
Gute Nacht—German folk song arranged 
for four-part chorus by Katherine K. 
Davis, with piano accompaniment. 

The superior quality of the material 
from these publishers merits greater at- 
tention than space permits. It is suffi- 
cient to say that their usual high stand- 
ard is maintained and that they have 
made available still more of the fine 
choral compositions we are always so 
glad to find. 


J. Pischer & Bro., New York City: (1) 
May in Japan—a part song for S.S.A. 





by Mildred Lund Tyson. (2) Little Da- 
vid, Play on Yo’ Harp—arranged for 
male chorus by H. Merrill Lewis. (3) 
O Filii et Filiae—by Cyr de Brant for 
S.A.T.B., S.S.A.A., T.T.B.B., in each case 
with organ accompaniment. (4) Come 
Under My Plaidie—old Scottish song ar- 
ranged by Harry Gilbert for T.T.B.B. 
and soprano or tenor solo, unaccompa- 
nied. (5) April Dances—by F. J. Gossec 
—Cyr de Brant, in arrangements for 
S.A., S.S.A. and S.A.B., with piano. (6) 
Spring Idyl—an English folk song ar- 
ranged by Cyr de Brant for S.A. and 
T.T.B.B., with piano. (7) Going Home 
to Live with God—an unaccompanied 
anthem for mixed voices, adapted from 
a Negro spiritual by John W. Work. 


The H. W. Gray Company, New York 
City: Sacred Choruses: (1) In Joseph’s 
Lovely Garden—an Easter hymn for 
S.A.B., a traditional Spanish melody ar- 
ranged simply and reverently by Clar- 
ence Dickinson. (2) The Lord’s Prayer 
—from the Ukrainian church service, 
for mixed chorus a cappella, edited by 
Clarence Dickinson. This is character- 
ized by antiphonal phrases, free rhythms 
and harmonic sonority and should have 
no difficulties for an able high school 
group or choir. 

The Musical Times: (1) Fine Knacks 
for Ladies—the old pedlar’s song by 
John Dowland, for S.A.T.B., unaccom- 
panied. (2) Pack, clouds, away—part 
song for S.A.T.B. by Gordon Jacob, a 
lilting lyric, with alternating homophon- 
ic and polyphonic passages and an amaz- 
ing amount of scale motion for all parts. 
Excellently written and _ excellently 
suited to young voices in large or small 
groups. 

Part Songs: (1) Song of Youth in 
Winter—for S.S.B., unaccompanied, by 
W. F. Byng Johnson. Interesting coun- 
terpoint, interesting changes of measure 
but fragmentary phrases which might 
make for difficulty. (2) The- Green Lin- 
net—a charming setting of the Words- 
worth verses by Eric H. Thiman for 
two treble voices, with piano. 


c. C. Birchard & Company, Boston: 
(1) Annie Laurie—arranged for eight 
mixed voices by Arthur Edward Johns- 
ton, with accompaniment for two pianos 
—one optional. (2) The Fisherman—a 
sturdy setting of Whittier’s poem by 
John Vincent Dethier for S.A.T.B. and 
piano, with interesting rhythmic and 
harmonic variety. (3) Hymn for the 
Nations—an international hymn, the 
poem, by Josephine Daskam Bacon, hav- 
ing been awarded first prize in a nation- 
wide contest sponsored by the League 
of Nations Association, Inc., the musical 
theme from the choral movement of the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony. It will be 
warmly welcomed for mass singing on 
peace programs. (4) A double number: 
(a) Jesu, Priceless Treasure—the famil- 
iar Bach chorale for mixed voices, un- 
accompanied, (b) Death I Do Defy Thee 
—the Bach chorus for S.S.A.T.B., unac- 
companied, edited by Hollis Dann. (5) 
Come, Holy Spirit—anonymous melody 
set by Bach, edited by Morten J. Lu- 
vaas. It is for four mixed voices, un- 
accompanied. (6 and 7) Two arrange- 
ments by Gladys Pitcher for tenor, bar- 
itone and bass: Drink to Me Only—the 
familiar old English air, and Passing By 
—Purcell. Both are unaccompanied— 
and will meet a need in a largely tenor- 
less land. 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 
City: (1) Confirma Hoc Deus, (2) 
Siderum Rector—the first a motet, the 
second a hymn, both by the eminent 
Elizabethan, William Byrd, both a cap- 
pella. They have been edited by Ed- 
mund H. Fellowes and should meet with 
interest from serious a cappella choirs. 
(3) Go, Lovely Rose—part song for 
S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. This carries a 
1926 copyright by Elkin and Co., Ltd., 
but has not appeared for a Journal re- 
view before. The words are by Edmund 
Waller (1606-1687), the music by Eric 
H. Thiman. There is fine freedom and 
comfortable handling of both rhythm 
and harmony, there is beauty of melody 
—and there is a finely sustained vocal 
quality throughout. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


CHAPPELL CONCERT FOLIO 


VOLUME TWO 





| For Band or Orchestra 
| Arranged by Edgar Russell Carver 


is new and attractive Volume contains fourteen numbers, consisting of two Symphonic Overtures, three 
Th d Vol f b f Symph O h 
Concert Paraphrases, a Viennese Waltz Medley, Oriental Reverie, Dramatic Tone Foun and other equally im- 
__ pressive compositions by various composers. It is unquestionably one of the greatest Band or Orchestra 
| Folios published. The arrangements are so devised that they may be played singly or by combining any 
| orall of the band and orchestra parts. This new Folio will be a most valuable addition to any library. 

| 


Instrumentation of this Volume is the same as Volume One. 


Piano Conductor... 2 Price $1.00 
Each Part - 50 


| CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS MELODIES 


| For Piano Solos, Violin Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartettes, and Ensembles 














| BECAUSE SONG OF SONGS, THE 
BELLS OF ST. MARY’S, THE UN PEU D’AMOUR 


IN THE GARDEN OF TO-MORROW VESPERS ON THE NILE 
WHERE MY CARAVAN HAS RESTED 


O DRY THOSE TEARS WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE 
ROSES OF PICARDY SUNRISE, THE 








Instrumentation 
Piano, Violin A, Violin B, Violin C, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass. 
a nen eee A ' Price $1.00 
String Parts, Each wissiek ws .60 


CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS MELODIES 


| For Saxophone or Clarinet Solos, Duets, Trios and Quartettes 

















| Solo Eb Alto Saxophone 2nd Eb Alto Saxophone 3rd Eb Alto Saxophone 4th Eb Alto Saxophone 








| or Eb Clarinet or Eb Alto Clarinet or Eb Baritone Saxophone 

2nd Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Solo Bb Tenor Saxophone or 2nd Bb Clarinet 3rd Bb Tenor Saxophone Ath Bb Tenor Saxophone 
or Solo Bb Clarinet . or 3rd Bb Clarinet or Bb Bass Saxophone 

| Ath Bb Clarinet 

or Bb Bass Clarinet 

| Se ee Pri j 

| CONTENTS SAME AS STRING ENSEMBLE rene iow Shae 

Each Part .60 





With Piano Accompaniments 


CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS CORNET SOLOS 


May also be used as Duets, Trios and Quartettes by the use of additional cornet parts 


Cornet and Piano..............Price $1.00 
CONTENTS SAME AS FAMOUS MELODIES —— oe 
3rd Cornet Part... . 50 
Pe eee .50 
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Piano 
(Reviewed by Susan T. Canfield) 

Three Pieces for Piano by James H. 
Rogers. [G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
City.] (1) In Stately Rhythm—broken 
rhythm, equal eighths and triplets; (2) 
Italian Street Singers—a study in three 
against two; (3) Haymakers Dance— 
equal divisions of the beat. 

Polk Songs from Bohemia. Edited by 
J. Michael Diack. [Paterson’s Publica- 
tions Ltd., Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
City.] A collection of characteristic 
Bohemian folk songs, thirteen in num- 
ber, for children’s voices. The melodies 
lie in easy range and are well set, while 
the texts are suited to children. There 
have been comparatively few transla- 
tions of songs of this region, especially 
few appropriate for children, which 
make these doubly welcome. 

Song Time. Harmonized and edited 
by Floy Adele Rossman. [Paull-Pioneer 
Music Corporation, New York City. 
Price 40 cents.] A collection of two- 
and three-part choruses for women’s 
voices. The arrangements are, however, 
simple enough to be used for the older 
girls in camp or club situations. The 
book includes many songs which have 
formerly appeared only in more expen- 
sive editions, fine songs which should 
become more familiar. 

Night in Algiers. Grace Helen Nash. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co., New York City. 
Price $1.00.] An attractive number for 
two pianos, four hands. The parts are 
of equal difficulty, the style that of a 
dialogue, the harmonies quite oriental in 
quality. 

Turkish March. .Beethoven-Schoene- 
feld, arranged by Preston Ware Orem. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co., New York City. 
Price 50 cents.] A second-piano part, 
free and sturdy in character, added to 
the transcription with good effect. Good 
“playing for fun” material. 

Other piano selections received for re- 
view: Out of Doors by Emma Dutton 
Smith; Children at Play by Pasquale 
Mondrone; Sing Toy by Katherine Allan 
Lively; Giant by Katherine Allan Lively; 
Dance of the Braves by Charles Beaton, 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York City. —Susan T. Canfield 


Toy Orchestra 


Published by C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany, Boston: American Patriotic Med- 
ley arranged by J. Lilian Vandevere. 
The melodies included are—‘Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” “Dixie,” “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” and “Columbia.” The scores are 
for bells, triangle, rhythm sticks, wood 
block, tambourine, cymbals, drum and 
piano. St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning 
by J. Lilian Vandevere. Toy orchestra 
score with words. Scoring as above. 
Nice. The Vandevere Holiday Series for 
Toy Orchestra by J. Lilian Vandevere. 
There are fourteen numbers in this 
series separately published. The scor- 
ing is that of the preceding numbers, 
the note values being like these limited 
to simple beat content and combination 
for the reading of the very small thild. 
To us, Numbers 6 and 8 seem particu- 
larly attractive. —Susan T. Canfield 


String Orchestra 
(Reviewed by Lee M. Lockhart) 


Aeolian String Orchestra Series. Ar- 
ranged by George Dasch. [H. T. Fitz- 
Simons Co., Chicago.] (1) Allegro from 
Third Sonata for Violin and Piano 
(Handel); (2) Adagio from String Quar- 
tet, Opus 125, No. 1 (Schubert); (3) 
Minuetto (Bolzoni); (4) Adagietto from 
the Suite “L’Arlesienne” (Bizet); (5) 
Gavotte and Musette from Third Eng- 
lish Suite (Bach). The quality, char- 
acter, and difficulty of these numbers is 
probably known to most readers, so I 
merely pronounce it superior, and fairly 
difficult. Mr. Dasch has so arranged the 
numbers that the original character of 
the music results even with certain 
parts simplified. These numbers are 
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playable without bass and with one per- 
son to each of the other parts. 

Irish Folk Song. Arranged by Arthur 
Foote. [Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston. 
A delightful bit of music well arrange 
by a man who knows how. This num- 
ber should be acceptable to our best or- 
chestras, although it is easily playable 
by the average high school group. 

Suite in Canon Form, Op. 65 by Aren- 
sky. [Witmark Educational Publica- 
tions, New York City.] This transcrip- 
tion for string orchestra was made by 
A. Walter Kramer. This should be snffi- 
cient recommendation for the quality 
and adaptability of the music. Each 
movement is in canon form, each move- 
ment illustrating a different degree. 
This music is not too difficult for the 
string sections of our good high school 
orchestras. 

Valse from Serenade for String Or- 
chestra, Op. 48. Tschaikowsky. [Wit- 
mark Educational Publications, New 
York City.] Mr. Kramer has made this 
extraction from the Suite. In doing so 
he has contributed bowings, fingerings, 
and phrasings. He has also transferred 
tenor clef portions of the cello part into 
the bass clef. Nothing has been altered 
in the fabric of the work harmonically 
or melodically. With the chance that 
the violas may need added strength, one 
portion of the viola part is cued to the 
second violins, where the playing is 
purely optional, of course. 

—Lee M. Lockhart 


Orchestra 


(Reviewed by Lee M. Lockhart) 


The Enchanted Castle by Henry Had- 
ley. [Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
City.] In his usual brilliant style Mr. 
Hadley contributes another number 
written especially for orchestras of the 
high schools. Only the best ones will 
find it within their reach without con- 
suming an excessive amount of rehearsal 
time. 

Andante and Gavotte and Scherzo. 
George Dasch. [H. T. FitzSimons Co., 
Chicago.] Mr. Dasch provides two tune- 
ful and musical numbers that Class B 
and Class C orchestras will find easily 
within their reach. Mr. Dasch knows 
the capabilities of high school players 
and is careful to temper his works ac- 
cordingly. 

Long, Long Ago and Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes by Emil Soderstrom. 
{H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago.] Mr. Sod- 
erstrom has cleverly paraphrased these 
two songs. No great difficulty is resi- 
dent.in either number. 


The Feast of Thoth (Bacchanale) by 
Walter A. Quincke. [W. A. Quincke & 
Co., Los Angeles.] A spirited number 
requiring a good high school orchestra 
for its performance. 

Sunrise at Sea (Tone Poem) by Clif- 
ford Demarest. [Witmark Educational 
Publications, New York City.] Designed 
to paint a picture in tone, Sunrise at 
Sea will make an acceptable number on 
orchestral programs. Mr. Demarest is a 
composer of wide experience. 

Chappell Concert Polio. Arranged by 
Edgar Russell Carver. [Chappell-Harms, 
Inc., New York City.] The folio con- 
tains six marches, two overtures, and 
twelve concert pieces of varied nature. 
All are well harmonized and are of 
medium difficulty. For band, orchestra 
or combined band and orchestra. 

—Lee M. Lockhart 


Band 


A Night in Tripoli, by J. J. Richards. 
[Carl Fischer, Inc., New York City.] 
On the whole, this concert overture for 
bands of Class C grade is better than 
most received of late. A somewhat or- 
dinary allegro is redeemed by good 
workmanship. Several colorful passages 
lift the number out of the class of cheap 
overtures. While reading it I was glad 
it escaped the usual waltz and 12/8 
strains so characteristic of most easy 
band overtures. —Lee M. Lockhart 


Lockhart Band-Class Method, by Ed- 
mund M. Goehring and Lee M. Lock- 
hart. [Witmark Educational Publica- 
tions, New York City.] It has given 
me a great deal of pleasure and several 
hours of enjoyment to note how care- 
fully the Lockhart Band-Class Method 
is planned for both the student and the 
instructor. The method of approach in 
this course, for one who has not played 
an instrument, as well as the thorough- 
ness in the manner in which the writers 
have prepared the teacher's score, should 
be a source of gratification to anyone 
who will have the privilege of using it. 
It is based on the learning process of 
one note at a time, and this one note is 
used in so many different forms as to 
note values and rhythms that it should 
never be forgotten. 

I have been particularly impressed 
by the definite instructions given for 
each new note in regard to fingering. 
This is very important for the student, 
as he will be able to use it for refer- 
ence if he should forget, but it is most 
indispensable for the teacher who must 
teach all of the instruments and espe- 
cially for one who has not had much 
experience. It is interesting to see how 
wisely each new note is exercised in 
combination with notes already learned 
and how soon and judiciously harmony 
is employed. 

The selection of folk tunes and melo- 
dies has been given much forethought 
and study, and these tunes are arranged 
very well for the gradual advancement 
of the student. 

All in all, this band method has been 
very carefully prepared by men who 
have had years of public school experi- 
ence and know the problems of begin- 
ners in instrumental work. It was my 
privilege to see and hear, at the Eastern 
Music Camp (1933), what wonderful 
progress was made in a very short space 
of time. As a band method for a hetero- 
geneous group I want to recommend it 
most heartily. —Arthur R. Goranson 


Instrumental Ensemble 

Kay and Kay Music Publishing Corp., 
New York City: (1) For Woodwind 
Quintet: The Flight of the Bumblebee— 
Scherzo from The Legend of Tsar Sultan 
(Rimsky - Korsakoff — transcribed by 
George J. Trinkaus); Andantino—by 
Lemare, transcribed by Trinkaus. 

(2) For Brass Quartet, or Two Bb 
Clarinets and Two Bassoons: Ave Maria 
by Schubert; The Knights by Volkmann; 
Theme and March of the Priests (from 
“Magic Flute”) by Mozart, all trans- 
cribed by George J. Trinkaus. 

(3) For Four Bb Trumpets or Four 
Bb Clarinets: Two Petit Marches—The 
Toy Soldiers’ March, Op. 35, No. 5, by 
Tschaikowsky; Soldiers’ March (Soldat- 
enmarsch) by Schumann, transcribed by 
George J. Trinkaus. 

[Note: Because of limitation of time 
and in view of the large amount of ma- 
terial received by the reviewing staff, it 
is not possible to review all new publi- 
cations when received. In this case, as 
in others, the pieces are listed as re- 
ceived, with the hope that later review 
may be possible.] 


Instrumental Solos 


Chappell’s Famous Cornet Solos. Ar- 
ranged by Edgar Russell Carver. [Chap- 
pell-Harms, Inc., New York City.] “Be- 
cause,” “Bells of St. Mary’s,” “In the 
Garden of Tomorrow,” “O Dry Those 
Tears,” “Roses of Picardy” and five 
other songs of equal grade comprise the 
contents of this folio. Songs of this 
type lend themselves well to the cornet. 
Mr. Carver has also provided parts for 
three other cornets, making available a 
very serviceable contribution. 

Famous Melodies for Bassoon. Ar- 
ranged by Boyd. [Witmark Educational 
Publications, New York City.] Dr. Boyd 
has selected sixteen excellent and adapt- 
able pieces for this book. Most of the 
pieces contain little of difficulty but 
much of musical worth. 

—Lee M. Lockhart 
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|  Presser’s Service Is Available to Music Buyers 


Over Fifty Years of Service to the Profession Everywhere—Years Devoted to 
Building, Perfecting and Maintaining Every Possible Feature of Helpfulness, 
Economy and Despatch in the Supplying of Music Materials to Music Workers. 


UNDER ONE ACCOUNT AT PRESSER’S IS THE CONVENIENT WAY IN LOOKING FOR 
WHICH MANY MUSIC EDUCATORS OBTAIN MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS. CHORUSES? 




















Tell us your needs and ask us to send 
you a selection for examination with 
return privilege. Any of the follow- 
ing will be included if you desire. 


Today is Devoted to Holding Friends of Yesterday and to Making the 
Friends of To-morrow. 


This is a New Book BURST OF SONG 











EASY QUARTETS ALL KINDS OF GOOD THINGS FOR oo TITLE AND COMPOSER 
FOR HAPPY GROUPS TO SING TWO-PART, Treble Voices. (S. A.) 
you NG VIOLINISTS Single Copy Think of what a great addition it will be to the a ~aee Sandman.......... Talbert .08 
10 cents next gathering in which you have a part, As charming as the title ae 
An Album of Music for 75c a Dozen whether it be a banquet, a school festival, a 20071—About Katy.............. Wilson .10 
Four Violins—With Piano $5. a Hundred church club or a lodge social, or an outing, if A clever musical bit that ssaes a hit. 
Accompaniment Ad Lib. every one has a copy of this very nominally- 20272—Moon of the Springtime.....Woodeock .08 
Each Part—40 cents priced collection of nearly 80 numbers. There is nothing like Easy to sing. Very melodious. 
Piano Accompaniment—75 cents group singing to get every one happy, to arouse enthusiasm and 20757—Sunshine in Rainbow Valley . .Hamblen .12 
: ia ; to bind all in the gathering more closely together for the good Delightful to sing. A “better” popular type. 
ou 15 Tenins pambers of — spirit of the occasion. This convenient size collection will even 
easy, the Ist violin being the only part to lend itself to being bound within a program or a menu folder, THREE-PART; Treble Voices (S. S. A.) 
go out of te, — aw or within any cover which a committee might wish to use, to 35038—The Green Cathedral.. (C. Hahn .15 
= cee semeanedh ft yy oe individualize it to a school, a college, or an occasion. The text Text of rare beauty most fittingly set to music 
provided for an effective piano background and the music are neatly and readably presented in this 64-page of impressive and expressive simplicity. 
if desired but it is not essential. book with the page size 444” x 7”. 20486—Sleepy Hollow Tune........... Kountz .12 
A luxuriantly lazy melodic picture that makes 
hi ieeieacimnes nteei 2 rich singing in this 3-part arrangement. 
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standing favorite. 
A POSTAL REQUEST FOR OUR “GUIDE TO | Acc. Book Welcomed year 
OPERETTAS” (Sent Free) is A GOOD IN- 35105—Will o’ the Wisp............... Spross .12 
A fine arrangement of a world song favorite. 
VESTMENT FOR ANY INTERESTED IN OPER- ’ 
ETTAS FOR AMATEUR GROUPS. We also To go with the very THREE-PART : 
have a descriptive folder on Juvenile Operettas if . (3. A.B.) 
you want it. successful 20834—Garden of Roses............... Ritter .12 
A bright number which makes pleasant part 
Single Copies Gladly Sent for Examination With Full Return Privileges. EASIEST ORCH ESTRA singing in this 8. A. B. arrangement. 
' 
BETTY LOU (The Dream Girl) By R M. Stults COLLECTION meaty Pa wae 
—Book and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Fiala orl er, (Compl and Orchant | 8-Op the Rnd Manley, Spa 1 
BARBAROSSA OF BARBARY By David hee By ROB ROY PEERY) 8. A. B. chorus. (Melody in Bass.) 
FE tecate and telly cami cali pict. Verd Seen, #2 A rfectly the firs 
—2 Acts omantic and lively music and plot. Vocal Score, $1. nswers perfectly the it repertoire 
, FOUR-PART, Treble Voices, (S. S. A. 
HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS By R. M. Stults demands of orchestra beginners. In all A.) 
Rech ond Lies by Lida L imore Turner. 15 attractive numbers, no instrumental EF NS Sire earn ern ae a Ware 15 
—2 Acts. Appealing in music, story and humor. Vocal Score, $1. part meets a 16th or a dotted 8th note. Pci isc cncnddeceeuieecssse Sykes .12 
JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE By Louis Woodson Curtis Each Part—35e 21077—When the Kye Came Hame.G.B.Nevin .12 
—Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson. Piano Ace.—65e , 
—2 Acts, Excellent. A first quality work for best amateurs. V.S., $2. Soun-Siend Blon> Aen-~@A00 21142—L’Heure Exquise.......R. Hahn-Douty .12 
THE MARRIAGE OF NANETTE By Louis Woodson Curtis 
yp ont Lyrics by “eo Emelie Ne my - ¥ 1 Be $2 aa FOUR-PART, Boys Voices, (T. T. B. B.) 
—3 Acts. Romantic and charming. A major operetta. Vocal Score, $2, 35068: \ . 
CRIMSON EYEBROWS By John Wilson Dodge Did you Get This Month's leone of THE a oe 
and May Hewes Dodge. ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE? 
—3 Acts. A romance of old China. Beautiful and entertaining. A 228 FOUR-PART, Men's Voices, (T. T. B. B.) 
ma : gratifying treat to any teacher, 
Ideal for high school groups. Vocal Score, $1. student, or lover of music. 25¢ a | 10439—Marjory, Wake Up.......... Christiani .06 
A NEW HIT FOR YOUNG copy. (Subscription, $2.00 a year.) PT WR iinet esdcccnivecs Cooke .15 
PERFORMERS 179—The Gypsy Trail....... Galloway .15 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 20621—The Angelus.......... Lieurance .12 
By L. E. Yeamans Price, 75¢ ‘ 205—Mi , : 
One of the “best ever” in operettas for 12 - Sa ID. ones. a 
4 | ; 
to 34 yore old exbcioms HEODORE FOUR-PART, Mixed Voices, (S. A. T. B.) 
wieoommar Solo Parts in these numbers may be sung in 
unison or by picked groups. 
RESSER Oo. 21023—Bow Down............... Shenk .12 
; 35272—I Love Life.........Mana-Zucca .12 
FREE CATALOGS on any UL —MUSIC— 35182—Venetian Love Song......Nevin .15 
desired classification mn 35209—In Maytime............. Speaks .10 
music publications cheer- Kee PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 15565—By the Waters of Minnetonka... . 
DOE. sa vecd abic.vsnndeen 12 


fully supplied upon receipt 
of request for same. 
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The S. A. Repertory 


OF FRANKLIN TWO-PART CHORALS 
FOR HIGH AND LOW TREBLE VOICES 
Contents: Bluebirds, Their Songs are Swell- 
ing—Come Parting’s Hour—Deep River—Hop, 
You Grasshopper, Hop!—Humming Song— 
Jolly Coppersmith—Morning, by Grieg— 
Night Shadows Falling—O, Blow Ye Horns— 
Peasants Evening Song—Sing Till the Clouds 


Roll By—Song of India—Songs My Mother 
Taught Me—The Swallow—Tick, Tock, Tick— 
Volga Boatmen’s Song—We Who Gather. 


The S. A. B. Repertory 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS 
FOR MIXED VOICES 

Contents: Bedouin Love Song—Come Part- 
ing’s Hour—Deep River—Hop, You Grass- 
hopper, Hop! ee py Suite—I'll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby—The Midshipmite — My 
Treasure—Night Shadows Falling—O Blow, 
Ye Horns — Sing Till the Clouds Roll By — 
Song of Finland—Songs My Mother Taught 
Me—The Swallow—We Who Gather—When 
the Band Strikes Up—Woodland Night. 


FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


PRICED AT 60 CENTS PER VOLUME, making them available for 
use at all schools where appropriations are limited. e 


The S. S. A. Repertory 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS 

FOR TREBLE VOICES 
Contents: Deep River—The Flatterer—Gal- 
lant Bows and Curtseys Low—Hop, You 
Grasshopper, Hop!—In a Bed of Brown 
Leaves—Morn Breaks Fair—Morning by 
Grieg—My Evening Star—Night Shadows 
Falling—Robin’s Return—Sing Till the Clouds 
Roll By—Song of India—Songs My Mother 
cenwee Mo~v olga Boatmen’s Song—Wind on 
the Hill. 


The T. T. B. Repertory 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS 

FOR MALE VOICES 
Contents: Come Parting’s Hour—Deep River 
—Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes—Gipsy 
John—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop !—Jolly 
Coppersmith—Kerry Dance—Lo, Now the 
Dawn Is Breaking—The Midshipmite—Morn- 
ing by Grieg—Night Shadows Falling—O 
Blow, Ye Horns—Sing Till the Clouds Roll 
By—Song of India—Songs My Mother Taught 
a a Boatmen’s Song—We Who 
yather. 


Each volume includes fifteen numbers, a varied choice suitable for all occasions. Examine 
these books before ordering your chorus materials for the season. Approval copies will be 
sent u request. Also send for our complete catalog of school choruses and Instrumental 


Ensembles. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP. 1658 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








re Et Cones 


It Pays to Start Right! 


Buy a standard flute at the outset! 

Avoid expensive trade-ins! 

Instruments should aid, not handicap players! 

Honest workmanship counts! 

Correct scale is important! 

The best is always cheapest in the end! 

Haynes flutes are known and used the world 
over! 


WHY? 


—They are A-1 instruments! 


Catalog sent upon re quest. 








WAYNES PROTECT ersten 
a Wye ~=—svourseLr: = “S14 | WM. S. HAYNES 
Wm, S. Haynes Ca Be Sure Your In- i 
BOSTON. MASS —— — Founder 
ance vanes nam gS = races | WM. 8. HAYNES Co. 
st. 1888 





WM. S. HAYNES CO. BOSTON, MASS, 
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Dignity! Pomp! 


NOBILITY 
GRAND PROCESSIONAL MARCH FOR ORCHESTRA 
By Sir Arthur Sullivan 


Specially effective for graduation exercises, assembly and concert programs. 


Small Orchestra andPiano...... $.75 Full Orchestra and Piano....... $1.15 
ey Se ee 6 wae abe aeons Me Fae So oc ccccccccce : wa 
Orchestra includes sax parts. A\ll clarinet and trumpet parts in Bb 


Please send for our catalog of World Famous Rosey Orchestra Folios and 
the new folio, “Songs of Russia”, All folios are practical for school use. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 


147 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
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The Arts and Democracy 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTEEN 





to express those feelings to others as it is 
to have great knowledge with the abil- 
ity to transmit it to others. It may be 
that our schools have overemphasized the 
intelligence quotient and underestimated 
the emotional quotient. Many of our chil- 
dren would receive different treatment in 
the school organization if the ability to 
sing or to play some musical instrument, 
to act or to dance, to write a poem or to 
paint a picture, to fashion a lovely orna- 
ment or to make a beautiful piece of 
furniture, to resent the mistreatment of 
a pet or to appreciate a good deed, to 
love a friend or to forgive an enemy, 
were considered as important as to know 
the operations of arithmetic or the laws 
of physics. Why should it not be con- 
sidered as important to be able to feel 
deeply as to think deeply? In fact, is 
there not the greatest progress of either 
the individual or the race when there is 
balanced integration of thought and feel- 
ing? 

What is needed is the harmonizing of 
these two aspects of the mental side of 
life. Thought should direct feelings in 
such a manner as to take advantage of 
their impelling force for good. The feel- 
ings should so reinforce and temper 
thought that it will concentrate its energy 
on the promotion of the better things of 
life. 

It is evident that a democracy, the 
fundamental purpose of which is to facili- 
tate the pursuit of happiness by the 
people who compose it, should be much 
concerned that its program of education 
promote this objective. 


It is entirely consistent that this de- 
mocracy should do everything within its 
power to establish and multiply the means 
of pursuing happiness, and to develop the 
desire and the ability to do so. But it 
should also make these blessings the com- 
mon inheritance of all the people rather 
than of a favored few. That this has 
been accomplished to a greater degree in 
this country than in any other should not 
diminish our zeal to continue until the 
ideal of our forefathers is realized. Those 
great thinkers who founded our nation a 
century and a half ago did not regard 
education as merely one of the incidental 
functions of the democracy; they con- 
sidered it to be the primary means of 
accomplishing its purposes. This is evi- 
denced time and time again in their state- 
ments. They not only regarded universal 
education as necessary to perpetuate the 
democracy, but as the realization of the 
purposes of democracy itself. 


An educational system can progress 
only as rapidly as the curriculum and 
methods of teaching can be expanded to 
meet new needs. 


Today, we are on the verge of a great 
adult education movement and the next 
half century will probably witness the ex- 
pansion of the educational facilities in 
this democracy to all ages, and practi- 
cally to all types of ability. It is literally 
a dream coming true. This extension of 
educational opportunity to all the people 
in a nation will be the most significant 
social phenomenon in history. Then, as 
originally intended, education in its many 
forms and phases will constitute the 
major activity in the democracy. 
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Book and Music Reviews 


CONTINUED 








Several Woodwind Selections received 
from Witmark Educational Publications, 
New York City: 

(1) Suite for Woodwinds—arranged 
by Charles N. Boyd. The word “suite” 
may be a misnomer in this case, but this 
does not take away from the superior 
quality of both music and arrangement. 
Handel, Guilmant, Haydn and Beetho- 
ven contribute to the suite. It is scored 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas- 
soon, with an additional clarinet part 
that may be used to permit substitution 
for oboe. 

(2) Finale from Sonata, Op. 10, No. 
2 (Beethoven). William C. Schoenfeld 
has made a fine arrangement of this 
Finale. He has used flute, oboe, two 
clarinets and two bassoons. 

(3) Divertimento, Op. 12, No. 2 (Bee- 
thoven). George J. Trinkaus has trans- 
ecribed this interesting Beethoven opus 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas- 
soon. Each player is provided with an 
interesting and rewarding part. 

(4) Adagio from String Quartet, Op. 
64, No. 5 (Haydn). This transcription 
has been made by Marc Tarlow for flute, 
two clarinets and bassoon, with a part 
for oboe to substitute for one of the 
clarinets. 

(5) Sinfonia (J. S. Bach). Here we 
have a number transcribed by Antonio 
E. Cafarella for B-flat clarinet, alto 
clarinet and bass clarinet. This in it- 
self is a valuable feature, for these in- 
struments have little literature. Each 
part is interesting; none are easy; all 
are developmental. 

(6) Three Little Classics—transcribed 
by Harry S. Hirsch. This publication 
contains Gavotte, Musette and Fugue by 
Bach, and Gavotte by Gluck. All lend 
themselves to the oboe, clarinet and bas- 
soon used in the transcription. While 
the flute may be substituted for the oboe, 
the latter instrument is better served 
than the flute. 


Scherzo, Opus 166 (Schubert) and 
Rondeau by G. B. Buononcini. [Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York City.] These 
numbers, Part I in a series called Mas- 
ter Woodwind Ensemble Series, are ar- 
ranged for five principal voices with 
five additional, enriching voices. Any 
one of the latter voices may substitute 
for a principal voice by playing cued 
notes. This makes possible a great 
number of combinations. It is notable, 
however, that every combination of the 
five principal voices contains a high 
soprano, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass 
instrument. When one of the five so- 
called enriching instruments is called in 
to serve in the absence of a principal, 
it is lost as an enriching voice. Enrich- 
ing voices double principal voices on 
louder passages. —Lee M. Lockhart 


New Bulletins. The three latest Re- 
search Council bulletins have met with 
a hearty reception. They are: No. 15— 
“Self-Survey for School Music Systems.” 
No. 16—‘“‘The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction.” No. 17—‘Music 
Rooms and Equipment.” These bulletins 
are described in an announcement else- 
where, as is Official Committee Report 
No. 3, “Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles” (A _ Survey). 
This bulletin, which is also proving very 
useful, judging by the number of orders 
received, contains a graded list of music 
for instrumental ensembles of all types 
—a total of 900 titles. A companion of 
the latter is Research Council Bulletin 
No. 14—-“Amateur Music.” This pam- 
phlet, besides the report of the Com- 
mittee on Amateur Music, includes a 
representative list of “haus-musik” 
titles—vocal and instrumental. 


o 


Russell Carter, New York State Sup- 
ervisor of Music, Albany, has been elected 
dean of the Eastern New York Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


for BAND 





Tschaikowsky: Russian Dance- 


Arranged by Mayhew Lake. First publication for band of this well-known, 
brilliant dance from the famous ballet “Le Lac des Cygnes”. 
Symphonic band $2.50; extra parts 25c each. 


Three Famous Songs of the Univ. of Penn. 


(1) Fight on Pennsylvania (2) Hang Jeff Davis (3) Red and Blue 


Due to a great demand these songs have been published for the first time 
for band. Full band (complete) 75c; extra parts 10c each. 





for ORCHESTRA : 
‘*Five Miniatures’’ by Paul White 


A characteristic suite which was the “hit” of the Boston Symphony Pop 
concerts this season and contains the famous “Mosquito Dance”. 


Score $1.50; orchestra parts $1.50; extra parts 15c each; piano solo arr. 60c. 








for STRING ORCHESTRA 
Scarlatti — ‘‘Burlesca’’ 


The most recent addition to the successful Orpheus String Series. The 
score is published with piano and third violin parts ad libitum. 
Score 60c; each string part 15c. 





for FLUTE AND PIANO 
Koutzen — ‘‘Nocturne’”’ 
Flute version by Georges Barrere. Price 50c. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











USE THE 


Curtis Class Piano Course 


For Superior Results in 
Fundamental Musicianship 


Appreciation — Execution — Analysis 





Curtis Piano Classes will lay a Foundation for 
the Success of your entire Music Department 


Fundamental Piano Series First Piano Reader (Preparatory) 


Books I, Il, Ii. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher 


1010 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(From Kindergarten through High School) 











McDonough-Chevé Method of Sight Singing 


Used in High Schools, Normal Schools, Summer Schools, Colleges, 
Universities and by Private Teachers in 28 States 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY wasur sr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 


7. 





HE SUMMER DROUGHT has been blamed 

for nearly everything ; why not, then, 
link it up with a certain aridity of ideas 
in connection with preparation of this 
department for the early edition of the 
JOURNAL? 

Drought or no drought, dearth or no 
dearth, the show must go on, say the 
editors. Ours not to question why, ours 
but to do and—let the reader die, does 
someone say? To paraphrase Glanville 
Smith, who wrote so entertainingly on 
the subject of “Suffolk with a Porpoise” 
in a late Atlantic, this is indeed a Page 
without a Porpoise [Mock Toitle for 
poipose, in case you have forgotten your 
Alice in Wonderland}. 


+ 


Music AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
in Chicago has had a new deal this sum- 
mer. With two of the leading symphony 
orchestras of the midwest functioning 
daily within the grounds, there is plenty 
of good music for all who care to hear. 
Evidently the clamor raised by last year’s 
deficiencies along that line bore some 
fruit, or possibly the Fair management 
found themselves in a position to handle 
the musical situation more justly. All 
who are interested hasten to endorse and 
applaud this gratifying change. 


¢ f 


Rospert BENCHLEY OPINES: “In Amer- 
ica there are two classes of travel—first 
class and with children.” After viewing 
a tourists’ camp in one of the state parks 
this season, one is inclined to think that 
the classification might be changed to 
the Washed and Unwashed. 


= 


Swirt AND CoMPANY, who have spon- 
sored the concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the Fair, announce a prize com- 
petition for two compositions in sym- 
phonic form, prizes to be $1,000 and 
$500. No suggestions as to motifs have 
been offered by the packer-sponsors, so 
far as is known, but it might, or might 
not, be diplomatic for the aspiring con- 
testant to compose something tasty based 
on “Three Little Pigs” or “Run, Sheep, 
Run.” 


+ tf 


AFTER A SEASON OF TURNING THUMBS 
DOWN on a myriad besieging thumbers 
and thumberesses, one longs for that 
pen - which-is-mightier-than-a-sword with 
which to write devastating sentences cal- 
culated to wither these pests of the high- 
way in their tracks—creatures in whom 
there is no guilelessness and likewise no 
shame. The principle of the thing is 
wrong, in this writer’s opinion, and there- 
oughta-be-a-law. 


¢ tf 


Ma: “I want to speak to you about 
Junior. He doesn’t like to work, and 
gets that Jones boy to do everything for 
him. I don’t want to have a lazy, good- 
for-nothing son.” 

Pa: “Lazy? My stars, ma, that shows 
executive ability.” 
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You RECALL THAT DARWIN, the sci- 
entist, was without understanding or love 
of music. And yet witness what he said 
late in life: 

If I had my life to live over again, 
I would have made a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least 
once a week; for perhaps the parts of 
my brain now atrophied would thus have 
been kept active through use. . . . . 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of hap- 
piness and may possibly be more inju- 
rious to the intellect, and more probably 
to the moral character, by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our nature. 


+ f 


In Time’s description of the latest 
Cecil DeMille motion picture extrava- 
ganza, Cleopatra, there occurs this line, 
anent the famous siren’s procedure fol- 
lowing the death of Marc Antony: 
“Cleopatra puts on her best clothes and 
calls for a basket, out of which she takes 
an asp.” 

Had the Cleopatra of historic amours 
been a modern maid, the account would 
be more than likely to read something like 
this: “Cleopatra powders her nose (she 
already has on her best clothes), turns 
on the radio, steps to the medicine closet 
and reaches for an aspirin.” 


+ f 


A NEW BROCHURE BY Pitts SANBORN, 
eminent New York critic, comes to hand. 
Entitled Radio Reception Today, A Chal- 
lenge to American Science and Inven- 
tion, the material is presented in the 
form of a symposium. In his brief fore- 
word, Mr. Sanborn makes clear the point 
that in this work he is quoting opinions 
relating solely to actual radio reception, 
leaving out of the question all comment 
as to what is received. With the latter, 
Mr. Sanborn could without doubt have 
compiled a volume of staggering propor- 
tions, had he so desired. 


+ f 


ON THE HEELS of the publication of 
the Sanborn booklet, Philco Radio and 
Television Company announced the launch- 
ing of a “new epoch in the development 
of radio music” on September 12, when 
Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan prima don- 
na, introduced the “Philco High Fidelity 
Radio” before an invited audience “com- 
posed of leaders in the arts and sciences” 
gathered in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

The high point of interest was focused 
in the new radio, which “promises music 
of a quality never before heard over the 
air, an accurate, natural reproduction not 
only of the full range of fundamental 
tones, but of the overtones or harmonies 
which give the characteristic tone qual- 
ity—the timbre—to the different musical 
instruments and to different voices. . . .” 

There may be no significance in the 
timely advent of this “Musical Instru- 
ment of Tomorrow” (Philco’s term), 
but it seems an almost miraculously 
speedy answer to the Sanborn prayer! 


+ ft 
To IMPROVE YOUR TIME does not mean 
you should take your watch apart.— 
Trotty Veck Messengers. 


INFORMATION REACHES US by way of 
Musical America that the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra will undertake the 
production of opera this season in con- 
junction with its regular concert pro- 
gram. To quote: 

“Though its immediate purpose is to 
fill the gap in Philadelphia’s musical life 
made by the abandonment of opera there 
by the Metropolitan, which is perhaps 
only a temporary withdrawal from the 
scene after many years of commuting 
from New York, the venture may have 
results reaching far beyond Philadelphia’s 
current needs. 

“Something of a new deal for opera 
in America, conceivably, may be involved. 
A way may be opened for cities to have 
opera of their own for the first time and 
there is the further possibility that be- 
cause of a different set of conditions and 
governing factors, other cities which have 
had some opera in the past now will 
have better opera, both as to choice of 
works presented and quality of perform- 


“But can the orchestras make such a 
step pay? The one way to determine 
that is to let them try. Whether the 
Philadelphia idea may go further is for 
the seasons immediately ahead to re- 
veal.” 


¢ ¢ 


Emity Post says, regarding the eti- 
quette of eating corn on the cob: “At- 
tack it with as little ferocity as possible.” 
Not to say, con amore, Emily. 


+ ¢t 


In irs AuGUST NUMBER, The Etude 
makes a strong plea for help in causing 
a cleaning-up of questionable moving pic- 
tures, even going so far as to sanction 
such a boycott as has been urged upon 
the Catholics by Cardinal Dougherty of 
the Philadelphia diocese in his effort to 
make an effectual protest against im- 
moral and indecent films. 

The Etude also stands firmly by its 
accustomed policy of accepting no liquor, 
cigarette, or patent medicine advertising, 
deeming such matter out of keeping with 
the high ideals of the magazine and hav- 
ing an undesirable influence upon the 
youth into whose homes The Etude is a 
monthly visitor. 


¢ 


DEFINITION found in Readers Digest: 
“Economy—A way of spending money 
without getting any fun out of it.” Then 
what is the meaning of F. D. R.’s beam- 
ing smile as he happily dispenses the bil- 
lions of this good old U. S. A.? 


+ 


Von HINDENBURG AND DOLLFUSS may 
die; Hitler and Mussolini may live; 
Byrd may sit alone in a snowbank at 
the south pole; the greatest social-eco- 
nomic change in all history may go on 
under the public nose; but that doesn’t 
prevent the great American citizen from 
wondering what the Giant-Tiger score 
is today, and whether Mary and Doug 
will really be reconciled. 
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Free cop7 
furnishei 
on request 


Masic Educators have told us that there 
was a need for Lists of Music for Boys’ V otcese- 








Lyon & Healy 


Please send me (without cost or obligation) the 


lists checked below: 
@ 1000 New and Standard Selections for Boys’, 





Girls’ and Mixed Voices C] 
® Selected List of New Band and Orchestra Pub- 
lications C] 





® Thanksgiving and Christmas List of Cantatas, 
Operettas and Choruses 

® Required Selections for State and National 1935 
Band and Orchestra Contests CJ 























So we compiled this 


one especially for 
you this summer 


C5 wh problems of yours are 
what we wish to know 
about, for in many in- 
stances, our staff can help solve 
them. Whether you wish to place 
a large order, buy a single copy of 
music or only make an inquiry, 
the Lyon & Healy Educational 
corps is ready and willing to serve 
you unstintedly. 


Here Are Some Brand 
New Publications— 


School Orchestras 
Morrison String Class System, Vol. 1, Violin and Viola.  .15 
Vol. 2, Cello and Bass... «15 
Sam Fox Music Hour, Parts, .35 each; Piano conductor. .65 
Jenkins Junior Orchestra Book, Parts, .40 each; Piano 
EO Ee 75 Piano conductor....... .75 
Rubank Mid-Way Orchestra Folio, Parts, .35 each; Piano 
SI 5; as aici ats Rika bw xe Rene eae a .65 
New Band Collections 
Recreation Band Book, Parts, .30 each; Piano conductor. «175 
Stunt Band Folio (For Football Season) Parts, .30 each, 
i so. xn Avast ehibne ens eee eee sl .50 
Academy Band Book, Parts, .30 each; Orchestra parts, 
-50 each; Piano conductor.............ccccceceees .75 


Rubank Star Band Folio, Parts, .30 each, Piano conductor .50 


New Instrumental Solos and Ensembles 
Ten Easy Solos for Double Bass or Violoncello (Heacox) 1.00 
es ee SN cs. oss swank alantuenn a naa .75 
Chappell’s Famous Melodies for Saxophone or Clarinet 
Solos, Duets, Trios or Quartettes. Parts, .60 each. Piano 


CRN so kahk Wakaenasecadesieentuaweteaane 1.00 
A Cappella Choir 

NO is hod awe ere a eeaaee tani Aschenbrenner (15 

Our Master Hath a Garden................0.. Clokey .10 

Now Thank We All Our God......... Cruger-Mueller .16 

Se EN ca cols cewek cd cianelexbaale Bach _ 18 

WH III 5 Sos Sires oto 4 es ch Saree mes Wihtol .10 


Send to Lyon & Healy for All Music Material 
ONE ORDER ® ONE BILL ® ONE POSTAL CHARGE 


Wabash Avenue 
at Jackson Blod. 


CHICAGO 


LYO N & H E; A LY 1007 Huron Rd. 


America’s Complete Music Store 


CLEVELAND 
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Valentine's Day in the Fall 


D™ Music Epucators: If Valen- 
tine’s Day were near, we would say 
that the message on this page is “from us 
to you.” 

The heading which 
you see above displays 
the legend, “Exhibi- 
tors Columns.” You 
might think that this 
means that only music 
dealers and publishers 
are expected to read 
what we have to say 
here. Possibly the 
original intention was 
to confine our remarks 
exclusively to Exhibitors Association af- 
fairs. From now on, however, we shall 
follow a well-defined policy. This is our 
page, but we should like to have you read 
it. We shall use these columns to convey 
messages from us, the music Exhibitors, 





endeavor to have as many meetings as 
possible in the hotel or hall where the 
exhibits are located. 

Mr. Hauser also announced that the fol- 
lowing members of the Executive Board 
(Exhibitors Association) will be in charge 
of arrangements at the various confer- 
ences: 

EASTERN : 
M. Jansky. 

NortH CENTRAL: 
Karl B. Shinkman. 

SouTHERN: Leonard Greene. 

SOUTHWESTERN: H. T. FitzSimons. 

CALIFORNIA- WESTERN: Arthur 
Hauser. 

NORTHWEST: 


Joseph A. Fischer; Nelson 


Charles E. Griffith; 


A. 
Arthur A. Hauser. 


To the Exhibitors: 
“Attend the Sectional Conferences” 


4 Every EXHIBITOR should set aside now 
a part of his budget to attend the Sectional 
Conferences in the spring, for two rea- 














to you, the music Educators. _ ; sons: (1) To affirm 
The Exhibitors Association is anxious _< his support of the 
to receive comments from the music edu- @ Conference, and (2) 
cators on the value of exhibits at Confer- OO to take advantage of 
ence meetings. We have tried to make the fact that many 
our exhibits as educational and inspira- schools have ex- 
tional as possible. But you, our friends >. = hausted the possibili- 
the educators, are looking at us from a \ ties of using old ma- 
different angle and perhaps see ways by terial and are looking 
which our exhibits can be improved. We ,.© 2 ~ for new publications 
particularly want to help make all of the i= and instruments. 


Sectional Conferences this year a success. 
If you have an idea, won’t you write to 
Mr. Arthur Hauser, President, Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association, care of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New 
York? 

One subject is’ of vital concern to all 
of us: how to prevent the curtailment of 
music in our schools. In future issues, we 
hope to advance various methods by which 
the music educator will be able to obtain 
public support for his school music pro- 
gram. These will be based upon practical 
experience in the business and professional 
world. 


Partial List of Conference Cities 
Announced 


4 CITIES AND HOTELS for five of the six 
spring “regional” meetings have been an- 
nounced by the officers of the various 
Sectional Conferences as follows: 


Pittsburgh — (Eastern), William Penn 
Hotel. 

Indianapolis—( North Central), Claypool 
Hotel. 

Springfield, Mo.—(Southwestern), The 
Mosque. 

Pasadena — (California-Western), Vista 
del Arroyo. 


Boise—( Northwest), Hotel Boise. 

The place and hotel of the Southern 
Conference will be decided shortly. 

Arriving home from a “swing around 
the country,” Arthur A. Hauser, President 
of the Music Education Exhibitors Associ- 
ation, said that the facilities being made 


available for the exhibitors are exceedingly 
Officers of the Sectional Con- 
they will 


attractive. 
ferences have announced that 
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Ee NRT Every dealer and 


manufacturer should realize how impor- 
tant music education is to his very ex- 
istence. He should support the Conference 
in the same way that school music sup- 
ports him. 

Here is a suggestion: if you are an 
exhibitor who has attended only one or 
two of the six Sectional Conferences in 
the past, why not do this season what you 
have long hoped and planned to do—at- 
tend all of them? Now is the time to 
renew old acquaintances and to make new 
ones. Now is the time to establish your 
business on a national scale. 

A recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post testified that during the past few 
years business has “gone local”, The mu- 
sic trades should take advantage of this 
knowledge and establish bonds of personal 
contact in every locality. Every community 
has its own peculiar conditions, and deal- 
ers and manufacturers will find it worth 
their while to try to understand the local 
problems of their customers. 


Late Bulletin 
Executive Board Meets in New York 


A PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS for exhib- 
its at the 1935 Sectional Conferences were 
discussed at a meeting of the Exhibitors 
Association Executive Board in New York 
August 14. 

Miss Vanett Lawler of the Conference 
and JourNAL staff, on a business trip 
through the East, was present to transmit 
advance information which has been re- 
leased by the Sectional Conferences. 

As tentative dates are announced, it ap- 
pears that exhibitors will be able to “swing 








around the country” from one Conference 
to the other without loss of time and with 
a minimum of route retracing. The meet- 
ings will begin with the Eastern Confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh on March 13. Dates for 
most of the other Conferences have been 
set, but final decision on one or two has 
yet to be made as this issue goes to press. 

Two former Exhibitors Association board 
members, Franklin Dunham of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and Tatian 
Roach of Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
dropped into the meeting to say “hello” 
and to acquaint the new members of pre- 
vious business details. 

Plans were informally discussed to en- 
courage exhibitors to attend all of the Sec- 
tional Conferences in 1935. By improving 
exhibit facilities, the Association can 
render greater service both to its members 
and to the Conferences. 

Further discussion of formal matters of 
business routine were postponed until the 
regular September meeting. 


School Situation Improving 


4 THE DANGER of a general closing of the 
schools in many sections of the country 
is practically over, according to statistical 
information from authoritative sources dis- 
closed at the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association in New York last August. 
Government agencies have come to the aid 
of schools in many places where funds 
were previously lacking, and a normal ses- 
sion for the present school year seems as- 
sured. Some localities have also found 
new sources of tax revenue for schools. 

The improved situation will naturally 
result in the replacement of worn out edu- 
cation material without which further in- 
struction would be impossible. It is now 
up to the music trades to put their best 
foot forward to the end that school music 
regains some of the ground lost during the 
past few years. The first step is to sup- 
port the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The second is to send exhibits to 
all of the Sectional Conferences. 


Educators Win Prizes at Chicago 


4 AT THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE in Chi- 
cago last year, the Exhibitors Association 
distributed cash prizes among visiting edu- 
cators who at- 
tended the ex- 
hibits. Upon 
arriving at 
registration 
headquarters, 
each visitor re- 
ceived a card 
which was to 
be punched at 
stations lo- 
cated in vari- 
ous parts of the exhibition floor. 

Prize winners were selected daily from 
among those whose cards had been punched 
at all of the stations. This feature proved 
to be generally popular and the exhibits 
were thronged with visitors throughout 
the duration of the conference. 

The names of the prize winners were 
published in the last issue of the JourRNAL. 
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As the Love for the Finest Music Becomes More and More General 
The Works of “The Concord Series’ Are in Greater and Greater Favor 


Economy: The Concord Series books are economical because 
they contain no inferior music, and the very best economy there 
is, is to have such books since they conserve the taste of the 
children and not a single page is wasted. The fact that three 
grades are included in one book is also an economy because 
they can be shifted around if necessary and because old favor- 
ites of the children can be used at any time. In other words, 
in Grades 5 and 6, songs from the early part of the book de- 
signed for Grade 4 can be used at any time for special purposes 
or because the children like them very much. 


Appeal To The Child: They appeal to the child because every 
child has inherent good taste. Children in general who are 
thoroughly exposed to good music prefer it to bad, and the 
best hope for music in the United States is to train the taste of 
the children in public schools, so when they grow up they will 
get pleasure out of the best music as they do out of the best 
literature when they are properly trained. The appeal of 
music when it is properly presented is more appealing to chil- 
dren in general than is the appeal of literature because music 
appeals spiritually as well as aesthetically and reaches not only 


the mind and temperament of the child but also is physiolog- 
ically appealing through its sense of rhythm and motion. 


How The Books Meet Existing Conditions: They meet exist- 
ing conditions because there is on all hands a movement away 
from drill with do, re, mi, and away from manufactured songs. 
The public schools of Winnetka, Illinois, Rochester, New 
York, and many other large school systems have changed or 
are changing from the old drill to singing better music. 


Teacher And Pupil Aids: The books are an aid to the 
teacher because they contain better literary material as well as 
better music. The steps ordinarily taken in teaching music 
through these books lead naturally to the teaching of and the 
listening to the music of the great masters since the music is 
based on folk material; i. e., the music of nearly all the great 
composers springs from folk-dances and folk-songs. The Bee- 
thoven Symphonies are the sublimation of these two elements. 


Organization of Material: The material is organized in such a 
way as to offer the right technical processes and at the same 
time the right progress in music itself. 


Complete Propectus of the Works of ““The Concord Series” 
Giving Contents of Each Volume — Supplied on Request 


E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC COMPAN 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 














WORLD'S BEST CLARINETS 
ARE BETTONEY CLARINETS 


The reputation of Bettoney clarinets for volume and quality of tone, 
for intonation and workmanship has been growing for many years. 
Today they rank supreme, for their quality lies in things seen and 
unseen. Artists know the niceties of adjustment, that only ex- 
perienced clarinet makers can build into an instrument. Long and 
constant use is proof of their sturdy, accurate construction. 


Bettoney-made clarinets are of wood and metal in three grades— 
each designed to meet an individual requirement. 


SEE CD os nd oVectncccvccesene $135.00 and up 
COLUMBIA MODEL Metal.............. 80.00 
Ug PTE TITELE TEP TTL 50.00 
CG EC rere 125.00 and up 
COLUMBIA MODEL Wood............. 80.00 
ce ge RP rerre re Tree 55.00 


(Above prices are for plain Boehm system only) 


Write for complete catalog or see your dealer 
and arrange for a trial 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Biennial School Band and Orchestra Contests 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


Rules and music lists for the National and State School Band and Orchestra Contests. 
—Issued by the Joint Committees representing the Music Educators National Conference, 
the National School Band Association and the National School Orchestra Association. 


UE to the expense involved in traveling to two National 

Contests, the associations deemed it advisable to con- 
duct the National Contests biennially. In 1935 the National 
School Orchestra Contest will be held at Madison, Wis- 
consin, probably late in May. The National School Band 
Contest will be held in 1936, thus alternating thereafter. 

Solo and ensemble contests will be held each year in 
connection with the National Contest (orchestra or band) 
held that year. These contests will include all types of 
ensembles and all solo contests (both band and orchestral 
instruments) as listed in the official Solo and Ensemble 
Contest booklet. 

A conducting contest for high school. students will be an 
additional feature of the 1935 National Contest. 

For complete information regarding solo and ensemble 
contests see National Solo and Ensemble Contest Booklet, 
obtainable from the M. E. N. C. office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Rules and general requirements for 1935 National Con- 
tests are as follows: 


Classifications in National Contests 


Class A. Bands and orchestras from high schools and 
other public and private schools of senior high school age 
(grades 9 to 12 inclusive, or 10 to 12 grades where so or- 
ganized), of 750 or more enrollment. 

Class B. Bands and orchestras from high schools and 
other public and private schools of senior high school age 
(grades 9 to 12 inclusive, or 10 to 12 grades where so or- 
ganized), of 250 to 750 enrollment. 

Class C. Bands and orchestras from high schools and 
other public and private schools of high school age (grades 
9 to 12 inclusive, or 10 to 12 grades where so organized), 
of less than 250 enrollment. 

The enrollment of the school at the end of the first month 
of the school year shall constitute the official enrollment of 
that school for the concurrent contest year. 


Additional Classifications 


Frequently included in state contests but not included 
in national contests 


Class D. Bands and orchestras from high schools and 
other public and private schools of senior high school age 
organized less than one year. These may include pupils who 
have played in other bands or orchestras in or out of 
school. Second bands and orchestras of high schools may 
also be admitted, even though organized more than one 
year, providing no member of such a band or orchestra has 
played in any local school band or orchestra prior to Sep- 
tember, 1934. This fact should be certified by the principal. 


Junior High School. Bands and orchestras from junior 
high schools, grade schools and other public and private 
schools below senior high school age. 

Note: Any band or orchestra may enter a higher classi- 
fication than that which it is entitled to enter on the basis 
of enrollment, but no band or orchestra may enter a lower 
classification. Junior high school groups may compete in 
senior high classifications but must do so on the basis of 
enrollment. 

These classifications are recommended for the state con- 
tests but they should be modified if they do not satisfac- 
torily meet local requirements and conditions. The par- 
ticular grouping into classes should be based on the pro- 
portion of large schools to small ones, and factors of past 
experience. The entries should be divided in such a way 
as to make for a reasonable representation in each class. 
Where the number of entries is small it may be wiser to 
have a smaller number of classifications—possibly only one 
or two. 

Bands and orchestras entering the National Contests will of 
course be classified according to the National rules. 

In prescribing the classification rules the Committee has 
attempted to find the basis of the most equitable division, 
but it should be freely admitted that no basis can be estab- 
lished that will seem absolutely fair to all contestants. 
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Wherever the dividing lines between classes are placed they 
will discriminate against the groups which come just over 
the line, on the wrong side, and will favor those whose 
enrollment keeps them within the lower classification. 

It is desirable that state contests be held in April in order 
that the representatives may have sufficient time to prepare 
for the National Contests which will be held between May 


15 and June 10. 
Eligibility 


Orchestras. Each orchestra, winning the highest rating 
in its state, is eligible to play in the National Contest at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1935. (If no first rating is given, 
the second rating winners are eligible.) In states where the 
ranking (“place”) system of judging is used, first and second 
place winners are eligible. 

String Soloists and String Ensembles. Same as above. 


Wind Ensembles and Soloists. Same as above. (No 
band contests in 1935, but contests for all official solo and 
ensemble classifications will be held at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin in connection with the National Orchestra Contests, 
May 1935). See Solo and Ensemble Contest booklet. 

Bands shall be eligible for the 1936 National Band Con- 
tests as follows: 

(1) Bands which placed in Division I in the 1934 Na- 
tional Contest held in Des Moines, Iowa, are eligible 
without competing in their state contest. 

(2) Bands receiving highest ratings in 1935 State Band 
Contests shall be eligible for the 1936 National Band Con- 
test on the basis of one band for each 20 (or fraction thereof) 
which compete in each class in their respective state con- 
tests (including districts) in 1935. 

(3) Bands receiving highest ratings in 1936 State Band 
Contests shall be eligible for the 1936 National Band Con- 
test on the basis of one band for each 10 (or fraction 
thereof) which compete in each class in their respective 
state contests (including districts) in 1936. 

Membership. Members of a band or orchestra must be 
bona fide pupils of the school they represent, and should be 
certified by the principal as such, and each group may be 
recruited from only one school, except that high school 
bands and orchestras may include junior high school and 
grade school members, provided these are regular mem- 
bers of the group and not members of any other school 
band. It is recommended, however, that every high school 
endeavor to build up its band and orchestra entirely with 
its own students, without recruiting from junior high or 
grade schools. 

Graduates and Post Graduates. Students who have grad- 
uated but are still taking courses in the school may be 
members of competing organizations provided their grad- 
uation took place within the same school year. (In cities 
where the high school course completes only the 11th 
grade, post graduate students are eligible within a year of 
their graduation.) 

Bands and orchestras competing in the National Contests 
will be limited to a maximum of ninety players. 

A band or orchestra which finds it more convenient to 
compete in a state contest other than its own may do so 
if this is agreeable to the directors of both state contests 
but such a group may not represent its own state in the 
National unless it wins that right in its own state. 


Definition of Points Judged 
(Band and Orchestra) 

The Committee has adopted the following definition of 
the points to be judged: 

_Interpretation: Adherence to the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the composition, inclusive of tonal balance and pre- 
cision, phrasing, rate of speed or tempo, expressional fea- 
tures, etc. (It is suggested that leaders consult phono- 
graph record libraries if unfamiliar with traditional inter- 
pretation of the numbers.) 

Tone: Beauty of tonal quality of the various instru- 
ments and of the band or orchestra as a whole. 
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Intonation: Correctness of pitch, or playing in tune. 
(Leaders should bear in mind that the development of per- 
fect intonation is possible only through playing pianissimo, 
and train their organizations accordingly.) 

General Effect: A general rating as to the artistic effec- 
tiveness of the performance. A performance may be very 
effective though contrary to tradition as to interpretation, 
or a traditicnal interpretation may lack life or spirit, or 
physical features may detract, such as poor position of 
players or conductor. 

Sight Reading: This will be judged under the two main 
heads of accuracy in reading and flexibility in following 
the conductor. All members playing the assigned ‘number 
must be present at the sight reading test. The music will 
be passed out in envelopes which will be opened at a signal 
from the judge, who will again signal at the expiration of 
two minutes for the group to begin playing. 


Rating Plan 


The rating plan of adjudication has been adopted for the 
National Contests and is recommended for all state con- 
tests. Many states have already adopted this plan, using 
from three to seven group ratings. For the National Con- 
test five honor ratings probably will be used: 


Kansas Plan (Seven Ratings) 


EE hina dee nacndguhueubeeeee Highly Superior 
ED, Sak voccceskaseeneasecseaae Superior 
Ree ere Excellent 
ere Good 
EO Pree Average 
PE Whe ocicccuadsetdobensunvens Below Average 
Se I Waa ov0sepcicdsccceiveeseus Inferior 
Wisconsin Plan (Three Ratings) 
SI. Dedncccccnsenbccathasnnssa Superior 
RN Dc icenigccdcasasimancnace Good 
IE SRivaccnccctcsucsckaccwauss Fair 
North Carolina Plan (Five Ratings) 
ME “Uisdliccaadctesakadebeonte Excellent 
SEE Mb cietinéceacapeaumtasee Superior 
Pn bsrvunchedancecaSianee 
GL i baheccccudisnactesacsokes Fair 
GE « Wiskndacnsvcaiccccnsensaves Below Average 
Ohio Plan (Six Ratings) 
I Wnivaccacathceuleeaniteten r 
GED Mo vccstecnessopetasconesen Excellent 
chiens dak denis Bienen eaaind Very 
| EI eS RS Good 
CE ais Sau bainenanieneebad iden Fair 
SEY MI 40000555. cusehessaastaed Below Average 


Sight Reading 


Sight reading contests will be held as a part of the Na- 
tional Contests, using the rating system of judging. Any 
band or orchestra rating three groups lower in sight reading 
than in the prepared part of the contest will be rated one 
group lower in the general contest rating. For example, a 
group winning first division (first honor rating) in the 
prepared contest and fourth division in sight reading will re- 
ceive a general rating of second honor rating. 


Standard Instrumentation 


While no specific rating will be given by the judges for 
instrumentation, any wide deviation from the standard in- 
strumentation listed below will affect the general rating to 
whatever extent it affects the balance and general effect 
of the performance. 

Bands and orchestras entering the National Contests are 
required to send in their list of instrumentation before the 
contest. 

(Ninety players is the prescribed limit for bands and or- 
chestras in the National Contests.) 


Standard Instrumentation for Symphonic Band 

5 flutes (One or two interchangeable with piccolo.) 

2 E-flat clarinets. (Two E flat clarinets may be replaced by two addi- 
tional C or E flat flutes, or one E flat clarinet and one or more C or E 
flat flutes.) 

24 or more B-flat clarinets. 

2 or more alto clarinets. 

2 bass clarinets. (As many as four Bb clarinets may be replaced by alto 
or bass clarinets additional.) 

2 or more oboes. (One doubling English horn when called for in score.) 

2 or more bassoons. 

5 saxophones. (Soprano, alto [or two altos], tenor, baritone and bass. 
Large bands may double or treble this number.) 

4 or more B-flat cornets. 

2 or more B-flat trumpets. 

2 Fluegelhorns. 

8 French horns. 


1 timpani. 
3 other percussion. 





Total 72 or more players. 


Standard Instrumentation for Symphony Orchestra 


16 to 20 first violins. 

14 to 18 second viclins. 

10 to 12 violas. 

8 to 10 cellos. 

8 to 10 basses. 

2 or 3 flutes (one doubling piccolo when called for in score.) 

2 or 3 oboes (one doubling English horn when called for in score.) 

2 to 4 clarinets (2 firsts and 2 seconds). One player on each part in solo 
passages, or one player may double on bass clarinet. 

2 to 3 bassoons (1 first and 2 seconds. One may double contra bassoon.) 

4 to 6 French horns. 

2 to 4 trumpets (2 first and 2 seconds, one on each part for solo pas- 
sages.) 

3 trombones. 

1 tuba (preferably CC or BB-fiat). 

4 percussion players (1 tympani, 3 drums). 

1 or 2 harps, when called for in score. 





Total 79 or more players. 


Marching Contest 


As one of the very important functions of a band is 
parade or marching work, the National School Band As- 
sociation will sponsor a Marching Contest in connection 
with the National Contest, in order to raise the standard 
of the marching done by high school bands. Bands will 
be judged on six points: 1. Playing; 2. Alignment; 3. 
Uniforms; 4. Discipline; 5. Cadence; 6. Maneuvers. 





NOT TO WIN A PRIZE OR DEFEAT AN OPPONENT, BUT 
TO PACE EACH OTHER ON THE ROAD TO EXCELLENCE 





HE purpose of these contests is to promote education 

through music. Education must cultivate the social 
spirit and the power to act socially. We must “learn to act 
with and for others while we learn to think and judge for 
ourselves.” The school band and orchestra are unexcelled 
mediums for developing this power. 


For about. ten years the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music jointly sponsored the development of school band and 
orchestra contests, both state and national. In 1933 the 
National School Band Association, formed in 1926, and the 
National School Orchestra Association, organized in 1928, 
had gained sufficient growth to relieve the National Bureau 
of the burden of financing the contests, consequently the 
Bureau transferred its share of the active conduct of the 
contests to the Band and Orchestra Associations and the 
Music Educators National Conference, but continues to 
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serve the movement in other ways. The Conference office 
serves as headquarters for the two Associations. 


Under the present arrangement the officers and committees 
of the National School Band Association and the National 
School Orchestra Association collect all membership dues 
and contest fees, make arrangements with host cities for 
housing, transportation and other matters involving finance. 
The contest rules and lists of material are formulated by the 
Committee on Festivals and Contests of the Music Educators 
National Conference with the assistance of the contest com- 
mittees of the two associations. After the preliminary ar- 
rangements are completed the entire conduct of the national 
contests, including the selection of judges (from a list sug- 
gested by the Band and Orchestra Associations) is under 
supervision of the Committee on Festivals and Contests. 

Note: Prior to 1934-35 the Conference was represented 
in this activity by the Committee on Instrumental Affairs. 
The same responsibilities for the Conference are now as- 
sumed by the Festivals and Contests Committee. 
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Test Pieces for Orchestra 


(National and State Contests—1935) 





ACH orchestra at the National Contest will play an 

assigned composition and a second number to be se- 
lected, as specified below, from the selective list. A similar 
program is recommended for the state contests. 

Orchestras entering the National may play a short intro- 
ductory number, not to take more than three minutes, and 
not to be judged. 

The compositions assigned and selective, for the various 
classes are given below. 

The numerals following the titles refer to serial number 
in the selective list. Letters G and F indicate instrumenta- 
tion for which parts are provided as follows: 

G—Grand Orchestra (full symphonic instrumentation). 

F—Full Orchestra (1 or 2 flutes, 1 oboe, 2 clarinets, 1 
bassoon, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 1 trombone, drums or timpani 
and strings). 


* 
NATIONAL REQUIRED PIECES 
Class A 
WEED crccnnsewceveunede Der Freischtitz Overture (Tobani 
SOUS Wibsxkctcnackeeneeiacenndas CF 1347 G 
Class B 
WOOTE  cccccsssenccseel Alphonso and Estrella Overture 
GHP saccsecsicsnenecesnvceccted CF 17744 G 
Class C 
PUNE acicacecceccctseel Allegro from Symphony No. 12 
from Mozart Suite — Master 
a eee GS F 


+ 
STATE CONTEST PIECES 


A suggested list from which committees in charge may 
choose required numbers for state or district contests. Al- 
ternative selections are given for each class. 


Class A 





1. Mendelssohn ........ Fingals Cave Overture (7)..... CF 17725 G 
Th EE « nucedeunsuade Prince Igor Ballet Music, Part 
ie Ei cnncksbbvenssunaecenensdd GS M118 G 
RE snccceececccdens Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 (12).GS M28 G 
Class B 
ear .«»Magic Flute Overture (23)..... CF T512 G 
yD sccasesacdenine Martha Overture (24).......... CF 1316 G 
i SOE ‘svtaenncdanet Ethiopian Dance (34)......... CCB Laur.No.9 F 
Class C 
DOE. cevenscudduoes Land of Romance Overture (47) WJ SS F 
BE - .cusaceensepeel Colonial Dance (48)............. FS F 
i OD cnevessneneude +; 2. 9  SORSeeRereeee OD Phil F 
Class D 
5, SERS. evsscsces eseeee At the Spinet, Minuet (51)..... C¥ ‘N.S.3 F 
2. Goedicke .............Miniature (56) and 
BGS sctciccrenteun Minuet Ancien (57)........... CCB Laur. No. 11 F 
3. Elementary Orchestra Series No. 3 (Any two num- 
UD Teens as bocwcuccctnasdenetetrbesebenesisbuessaanel GS Elem. S. F 
4. Schubert .............Schubert Symphony Suite (60) GH Appr. S. F 
Additional copies of this bulletin may be obtained 


from the address below for 15 cents each. Quantity 


prices on request. 

Correspondence regarding membership in the National 
School Band and Orchestra Associations should be di- 
rected to the respective treasurers: Orchestra—Otto J. 
Kraushaar, Public Schools, Waupun, Wis. Band—C. V: 
Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Inquiries regarding matters pertaining to the National 
School Band and Orchestra Contests may be addressed 
as below. 


JOINT COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA CONTESTS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SELECTIVE LIST FOR ORCHESTRA 
(National and State Orchestra Contests) 


Graded approximately as to difficulty, No. 1 being most 
difficult. Class A and B orchestras may select from the first 
36 numbers in the list, Classes C, D and Junior High from 
the entire list. State committees are of course privileged 
to stipulate any required number for Classes A or B, even 
below No. 36, if they so desire. 

Editions, other than the ones specified, may be used with- 
out penalty providing, in the opinion of the Committee or 
judges, the edition substituted is not of less difficulty or musi- 
cal quality. 

Conductors’ full scores are available for every number on 
the list. 

Note: Key to abbreviations of publishers’ names is given elsewhere. 
Addresses are also listed for the benefit of orchestra leaders who cannot 
secure the music desired from their dealers. 


BD, PRRGRP cccctcccdccas Wotan’s Farewell & Magic Fire 

EL. ochéstiacueteanewssased CF T1964 G 
SD BA ancetecctvcccsus CO eR cciuddsnsanveeniadan CF T1508 G 
D. WHORE ccccencsouces Siegfried’s Funeral March 

“Gotterdammerung” ......... CF T7248 G 
4, Berlioe .cccccccccece Benvenuto Cellini Overture..... CF T2082 G 
S, WARE? ceccccccocese Meistersinger Prelude........... CF 72120 G 
6, WORSE cccccecvcesess Der Freischiitz Overture....... CF T1347 G 
7. Mendelssohn ....... Fingal’s Cave Overture......... CF 7725 G 
8. Rimsky-Korsakow .Grand Paque Russe Overture..CF T2003 G 
9. Rimsky-Korsakow .Scheherazade Suite, 3rd Mov’t.CF T2001 G 
10. Rimsky-Korsakow .Scheherazade Suite, 2nd Mov’t.CF T1893 G 
eee Prince Igor Ballet, Part II..... GS M118 G 
eo ae Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6....GS M28 S 
13. Beethoven .........- Symphony No. 1 (any mov ). .CF No.5 G 
DA BENE cviccnvicone Mignon Overture............+00+ CF T1982 F 
rrr Russian Sailor’s Dance....... AMP G 
16. Ippolitow-Ivanow ..Caucasian Sketches (any two 

COTES cacreniccecvecenstd CF 11676 G 
Th, TE - kccccccnscses Jupiter Symphony (any mov’t).CF No.6 G 
8 eer Don Giovanni Overture......... GS S.O. 
PE eckntceterines eee CF T345 G 
SE winacncccncns La Gazza Ladra Overture...... CF T1968 G 
ner Alphonso & Estrella Overture..CF 1744 G 
22. Beethoven .......... King Stephen Overture...Bel-Haw 44 G 
i SE. dinndenecaned Magic Flute Overture.......... CF 512 G 
| ae Martha Overture................ CF T1316 G 
2 eae Symphony Militaire (2nd, 3rd 

or 4th movement)............. CF No. il dé 
26. Tschaikowsky ...... J oF 2 eee CF 1T1600 F 
a ED ncseardncion On the Steppes of Central Asia.GS G243 G 
28. Saint-Saens ........ Bacchanale from Samson & 

SNE - wits Minitinncbmnaktadasemunal CF 11784 F 
rT ae Symphony No. 2, 3rd movement 

(Allegretto) ........:.seeeeeees CF 11971 F 
30. Tschaikowsky ...../ Andantino in modo di canzona 

(4th SypemGROny) < .ccccccccccess CF T1753 F 
31. Stillman-Kelley ....At the Wedding of Aladdin and 

the Princess, from Aladdin 

SE dibarscutenkstantetasnense GS G 
 D ccskcaeecnnind A Day in Venice Suite....,....TP F 
eee ere CF T1355 G 
A SE - kt etcnacddes Ethiopian Dance. ...........0 CCB Laur. No.9 F 
3 Ol —eeeeeeeee In the Woodland Suite........ FS F 
3 eer Allegro from 12th Symphony, 

PE. TINUE x é-neawsancscaciass GS M.S F 
37. Symphony Series, Program One (any number)..... SB F 
38. Demarest ......... ek | eee Wit G 
Th TE kccccoecs .-Ballet Music from Rosamunde.OD Phil S. F 
40. Old English......... Three Morris Dances........... OD PhilS. F 
41. Beethoven .........- re OD Phil S. F 
yO ee Bach Suite (Any three nos.)...GS M.S. F 
43. Schumann .......... Schumann Suite (Any 3 nos.).GS M.S. F 
44. Moszkowski ........ OS eee BFW F 
C—O eee Felicitation Valse Lente........ OD Phil F 
4. Akimanko .......... On the Volga Overture......... CF N.S.No.9 F 
MO sn cterieuccaane Land of Romance Overture....WJ F 
OO ee: Be Sener FS G 
49. Bickford .....ccccces EE evahicduvdeasnerseasal CCB F 
50. Brahms ...........- ., f See OD Phil F 
SRF cs cscccecuteed At the Spinet, Minuet.......... CF N.S.No.3 'F 
7  indacnnisiden In a Mournful Mood............ CF P.H.S.6 OF 
jj eee io EE ee” OD Phil F 
54. Thompson .......... oe ee BFW F 
MEE snntavedauatedl Gavotte in D Minor............ OD Phil F 
a | Raa CCB F 
i. ae pe Ee eee CCB F 
58. Elementary Orch. Series No. 4 (Any two numbers).GS_ Elem. S. F 
59. Elementary Series No. 3 (Any two numbers)........ GS EL Ser. F 
GO. Schubert ...ccccesee Schubert Symphony Suite..... GH Appr. S. F 





SOLO AND ENSEMBLE CONTEST MUSIC 

1935 bulletin with rules and music lists for the Solo and Ensemble 
Contests to be held at Madison in connection with the National School 
Orchestra Contests next May is now in press. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to the Joint Committees, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, 
Chicago, Illinois. (Note: Solo and ensemble contests, under joint auspices 
of National School Band and Orchestra Associations, will provide events 
for players from both bands and orchestras.) 


Music Educators Journal 














Test Pieces for Band 


(State Contests—1935) 





ACH band plays four types of compositions at the 
National Contest, therefore a similar program is rec- 
ommended for the state contests. Only the first three are 
to be judged. The types are: 
(1) A march of the quick-step variety. There will be a 
time limit of approximately three minutes for this march. 
(2) The required composition. 
(3) One composition to be selected, as specified below, 
from a list of sixty-eight prepared by the Committee. 
(4) Three or more marches to be prepared for playing 
in unison with other bands. 


There will be no National School Band Contests in 1935, 
but the following lists of required and selective pieces have 
been compiled by the National Committee in accordance 
with the custom inaugurated several years ago, as repre- 
sentative of the standards established by the codperating 
state and national competitions. 

Requests for general information should be sent to the 
headquarters of the Joint Committees care Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


STATE CONTEST NUMBERS 


A suggested list from which committees in charge may 
choose required numbers for state and district contests. 
Four alternative recommended numbers are given for each 


class. The numerals following the titles in parentheses, in- 
dicate number of the selection in the selective list. 
Class A 
S, TN xtnicivncicas Merry Wives of Windsor—Overture (14).......... oD 
DBE. cc cccecse PIII Ci kines cndcencccntccccencs CF or OD 
cS Fee lst Movement—Symphony in B flat (full score) 
Sit dcpamtbatindineibidincntwsessonionebuisaeate Wit 
4. Mendelssohn ...... Se SI Si 050005 sdeccdcccanacseanes’ CF 
Class B 
B.S. anciccccses | ER ee CF 
2. Mendelssohn ++e5on and Stranger—Overture (Omit last 6 eee 
7 
cS See ee Prelude from L’Arlesienne—Suite No. 1 (28)...... CF 
© SE: sévieccnaden ~Morning, Noon and Night—Overture (29)........ Fill 
Class C 
1. Richards ...........A Night in Tripoli—Overture (35)................. CF 
© TE ccncninnte eootrojan Prince—Overture (36)........sccccccccccess Bar 
3. Beethoven .........4 Andante from Ist Symphony (38)............... CBet 
4 TEBBret cccccccccce Woods in Autumn—Overture (40)................- Fill 
Class D and E 
DE ck ctnscaduad Cavalcade—Overture (42).....ccccccccccccccccccces Bar 
DS PE kcddectecnees III BON icv de cesct ccvossedacccckcavst Lud 
3. DeLamater ......eeColosseum—Overture (58)..........cccccececeeeenees Ru 
© TH decesscacwees The Oracle—Overture (@O).......cccccccccsccccccecs CF 
* 


SELECTIVE LIST FOR BAND 
(State Contests) 


Graded approximately as to difficulty. Class A bands may 
select from the first 30 numbers in the list. Classes B, C, D 
and Junior High may select from the entire list. Grading 
represents the composite opinion of members of the Com- 
mittee and others. 


Editions, other than the ones specified, may be used 
without penalty providing, in the opinion of the Committee 
or judges, the edition substituted is not of less difficulty or 
musical quality. 

Selections thus marked (+) have full score. For all other 
numbers condensed scores are available except in a few 
instances where lead sheets or piano conductor part from 
the orchestra arrangement are used: 


eee Flying Dutchman—Overture................. CF or CH 
2. Beethoven ........ Se SPUD TE. Diese ccc sccevccevcdcensantauas CH 
a PR oe The Courts of Granada—Suite.................000 CF 
4. Saint-Saens ...... Bacchanale from “Samsdén & Delilah’’............ CF 
5, EE abunecdaccand Force of Destiny—Overture................0eeeeeee CF 
6. Franchetti ....... Symphony in Eb minor (2nd Mov’t).............. Ric 
a) EE ac miniseabenn ON CTI ion se 5 ic ctnns ocescadasond CF or CH 


September, Nineteen Thirty-four 


8. Weinberger ..... -Polka and Fugue from “Schwanda’’}........... AMP 
9. Mendelssohn ..... Andante con moto and Saltarello, “Italian 
DME i cncanddaccgedaswshes<stphananceancien CH 
= rere IE x kn. vnetweeks tonadbadacevantipsanatarnoase Wit 
11. Tschaikovsky ....Troika en Traineaux (Arr. by O’Neill)f.......... Wit 
Se, WENEE "Kn évavetade William Tell—Overture...............se00: OD or Haw 
TE. WOON. Sccccectcs Pare IOTI | occ kn cesccacccvccsesvne CF or Haw 
TA HOG  dinccies «esMerry Wives of Windsor—Overture............... OD 
15. Massenet ........6 I OR EEE OD or CF 
Gh, GEE ncccecosn +eell Guarany—Overture. CF or AB (New arr. by May- 
hew Lake—Am. Sym. Band Book Pub. by AB) 
A ery Symphony in B flat (1st Mov’t)7...........+000+ Wit 
18. Beethoven ........ Andante from 5th Symphony..............ssseeee+ CF 
19. Hosmer .........- DE Pek nccinsysdednvenpesasboeadenaes CF 
20. Mendelssohn ..... Rey Wlae—Ovartase. 22.5000 scccecscccovcccevoscccess CF 
21. Smetama .......00. Dances from “The Bartered Bride” (Last and any 
one of the other Movements)................s00- 
22. Lacome .......+++« La Feria—Suite Espagnole.............sssceesecees CF 
23. Haydn .........0. Symphony Militaire—Ist Mov’t..............ss000+ CF 
24. Safranek ........ Carns TIRMPEE 6.54 sc siscsnsscesesccocecessd CF 
25. Keler-Bela ....... Templeweihe—Overture .........seeseesseeecseeeees CF 
26. Safranek .....+04. ten CS in nc'sacinenvaiisccecnsennnvesess CF 
27. Mendelssohn ..... Son and Stranger—Overture............seeeseeeeees CF 
Bs. AME © cesedenceesse Prelude from L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1............ CF 
ee SEE. <Aicnneteand Morning, Noon and Night—Overture............. Fill 
i ME kawcsndéceand Wanderers Hope—Overture..........0..sscseeeeeees OD 
TSE kcadizeccuad Dh I fone bousawscksed veedsicesnasenbioease GS 
DW vacasadsnvess REET Webs ikidtnesdnnscanddscssemdenneadens CF 
33. Vandercook ......Overture Syaipomige. .2..cccccscccvccccccscccccees CF 
36 ReeR kc. cncces RRO: o Si vies ctdconsscrececseseccetucese OD 
35. RACROOES 200.000 A Night in Tripoli—Overture...............sssee0- CF 
: a. eee Trojan Prince—Overture.......cccccscccscccccvesece Bar 
We WEE © seackansncce The White Man from “Dwellers of the Western 
WHE» Sakadennsuliscccskinesendveissenseunieburen TP 
38. Beethoven ........ Andante from First Symphony.................. CBet 
* eee Mneranse of Penne: “RRA ob cdceccncciescteccst CF 
40. Hildreth .......... Woods in Autumn—Overture............ccceceeeee Fill 
Ss GE expeccnteen PE. BP Risks cexaciassbochassaatescsinentnte OD 
ES Cp ING 6.0. kcvenccnocnsasdacicseseenets Bar 
GB. TRORRE oe cccsdeses PN oxeinds cnnainshccsssnchescecsbeescaneueabond OD 
44. Hildreth ......... I Tis tin So asisscessscks éanbissatenaesins Fill 
Gh BS cvascsesuia INE iin in stnswcdinantcanéccieteecsdas OD 
bh See Mademoiselle Coquette Entr’acte.................- CF 
47. Massenet ......... CR Ce POD on.cvnns vbacensccccdasccetocateaena OD 
Ge, Ge ennntocccteus IIE oa onne' onndaedsehcndensebesaneda Fill 
a ee > WE in owncncsdasctéecstéenesacecsnsienone CF 
ees II, © isis ainda tenskésoseccccpasneviinetes Lud 
51. Atherton .......0. IE Sista sicdndiinndisescvenwesenoepecssuecenes OD 
Se GD shewsss ET re ee Fill 
5s eee The Wamdbleret—Owertures.ccccdccccccccccccccccscvcs Ki 
es EE weaniaesedsines DOE cvdinsediiccsdsassaducowsusednseeh Lud 
55. Grunenfelder ..... I NIIIUE  ni.bich dc iedvoceneetinccacosbasennen Dix 
56. Zamecnik ......... EE Oe UR ic cacecesueddtbicsebedenecdvancuciubae Fox 
57. Kreisler ..ccocccocdne Old Refrain (Arr. Roberts)........cccccccccess CF 
58. DeLamater ....... CINE, ong cicctccenescéoncccccagnceourn Ru 
ee Rs OE GO Ts we tab bn dcacncnesdesen< cqucubensne Fox 
a ee er ert ee CF 
Ti TMEE ‘sipeaneaenwte Suite (Master Series) (Any two or three selec 
NEE oinns00500sdscabensnddcesssatsesscdbessounnel 
62. Akimenko ........ On the Volga—Overture...........ccccescsecccecces CF 
CB. TE civ scccacnae In the Garden of To-Morrow............sseeeeeees CH 
nee Suite (any two selections)..........cccccccscsccces GS 
65. DeLamater ....... RENE FM. os ccdcncnsaccsccescosvesbsssens Ru 
66. Beethoven ........ Suite (Master Series) (Any two or three selec- 
WED, dix vdinc.cacnncdkscieukes shoreseskcsssannasaaed GS 
GF .. COD evesciscecs Any selection from Holmes Band Bk. ........... CF 
68. Chappell .......... Any selection from Chap. Concert Folio No. 2 
ie oe Ee eS rae CH 
Key to Publishers 
BER ktcndas .American Book Co., 88 Lexington St., New York City 
AMP ...ccsed Associated Music Publishers, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 
Pe C. L. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Bl crccceses Belwin, Inc., 42 W. 23rd St., New York City 
CE ceveses C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
CBet ...000% Cundy-Bettoney Co., 106 Chestnut St., Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
Mass. 
at wesvcueat Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York City 
CEE: scsseusee Chappell-Harms, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New York City 
BE nswcicnas Dixie Music House, 320 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
7 ae Fillmore Music House, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
eee Sam Fox Publishing Co., 158 W. 45th St., New York City 
Wa. ssacesand H. T. FitzSimons Co., 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
a Gamble Hinged Music Co., 228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Se. osivebian G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York City 
SE cctwud Hawkes & Son, Inc., Belwin, Inc. Agents, 43 W. 23rd St., 
New York City 
Te ‘vnashnsath K. L. King Music House, Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
Sees Ludwig Music Publishing Co., The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ci. svatonaen Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., 359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
| ne G. Ricordi & Co., 12 W. 45th St., New York City 
Rubank, Inc., 736 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
ee Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
:: eee Theodore Presser Co., 1712-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEE -séxasace M. Witmark & Sons, 619 W. 54th St., New York City 
We. wcciene Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
DOME uxenvad B. F. Wood Music Co., 88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
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